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GENEVIEVE ODIORNE, 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 








O experience stands alone, I 
think; and no story in life, how- 
q ever singular in seeming, but has 
its twin hidden somewhere in the 
past, the present, or the future. 
There is an old tragical tale which 

we have all heard in prose and 
“verse, strange, sad, yet not un- 
likely for the times in which it 
happened; but none of us would 
expect to see it repeated in these 
later days, when life no longer 
shoots in the antique, wild-vine 
fashion, but is pruned and or- 
dered, and grows quietly on a 
‘trellis of customs which provide 
for every emergency, where, in- 
stead of cus om fillowing the tendrils, the tendrils 
are cut to suit the customs, and best so, maybe. 

But I have seen this old tale lived over again, in a 
new and tragical guise, losing nothing in pain or 
pathos, but gaining, rather. 

Genevieve O liorne was a being born for love. To 
love was her breath, and her heart would have sti 
fled, had its tenderness been checked. To be loved 
was with her no less a necessity; anil looking on her, 
one could not doubt that she would always compass 
her heart’s desire. She was fair and sweet, fresh, 
and full of life, with a form almost too beautiful for 
the envious drapery to hide, with a complexion of 
Jazziing whiteness, sensitive to every pulse that 
swung its rosy tide up and down and to and fro. 
Speak to her suddenly, she blushed; frown, laugh, 
praise, every emotion that you could set beating in 
her heart sent its fine pale pink messenger-flag to 
swing for an instant in her soft, smooth cheek. But 
the color never stayed there. Her face was like a 
pearl for whitenoss, when no emotion raised the 
bloom. But the lips were always red and ripe, part- 
ing in a frequent smile over the whitely glistening 
teeth. Her eyes were blue, full and lustrous, in odd 
contrast with inky lashes and brows, and masses of 
hair so dark brown that careless observers called it 
black. Her features were regular and harmonious — 
small enough, but not so delicate in size as to be in- 
sipid. Indeed, the characteristic which was most 
strongly marked in her nature, next to that of ten- 
derness, was spirit. Perhaps it is necessary that the 
two go together. A quiet nature may love faithfully, 
but cannot love strongly or ardently; and to love 
well, one must hate well. Genevieve was capable of 
being a good hater, and had already put sume of that 
bitter shading in among the sunny lights of her life. 

Tender right an 1 left, to parents first, to brothers 
and sisters, to friends—pityingly tender to lovers 
whom she could not love—she thought, not being 
sure, since she did not know what luve is—the time 
delayed itself when she shoald have that knowledge 
perfectly, and with it feel the perfection also of hate. 
The two came to her in this guise: 

Vivian Southard, wandering about from country 
to country, and from city to city, to see the world 
tirst, and, secondly, to find where on its surface he 
would best like to make his home when the time 
should come that he would be tired of his wandering, 
came around, it chanced, in a circle, and found, like 
the discontented squirrel of the fable, that distance 
was the chief enchantment of distant things, and that 
his own country and his own people were as near the 
ideal as any he could find. Sv he took breath after 
his travels, looked about a little, and settled at 
home—with a difference. He had been burn at the 
South, and now he chose to drop off a degree or two 
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The city he chose was Genevieve’s native place, the 
street he lived in was the street where she lived, and 
one of the first ladies he became acquainted with was 
Genevieve. To see her was to admire and like; and, 
though this man had seen beauty east and west, and 
north and south, he felt almost ready at once to think 
that there at last was the crowning beauty for him, 
and to surrender himself her adoring slave and loving 
tyrant. He persuaded himself, however, that he was 
going to be wary and make sure before quite giving 
up his heart, while already his heart was quite gone 
from him, beating under her light feet, hanging on 
her laughing lips, trembling at her bright glances. 
It was only in speech that he was reserved and pru- 
dent, and that, the speech of the mouth; fur his eyes, 
and his tones, and his actions were all eloquent, and 
mocked at words. 

This man was worthy in looks and mind to mate 
such a girl. He was not notably handsome, but any 
one would turn to look at him. His fourm was good, 
his carriage noble, and full of a strong, agile grace, 
won from a life of activity and healthy exertion, won 
from climbing mountains and letting himself down 
cliffs and ravines; won from swift running and far 
jumping, from light eating and drinking, for he had 
a true Norman disdain of gluttony and guzzling, 
along with his fair Norman skin, blue eyes, and 
bright flaxen yellow hair; won from early rising, 
trom pure air, from a light heart. He was no book- 
worm, this man, but he had had a good university 
education before starting on his travels; and since 
then, from his twentieth to his thirtieth year, had 
pored over and studied with bright, intelligent, curi- 
ous eyes, the great illuminated volume of human 
nature speaking in every language on the globe, and 
hidden under whatever colored skin, and fettered in 
whatever circumstance. Such learning, mingling 
with his bookish lore, had made it alive, and enrich- 
ed his mind. There was no corner of his brain where 
a dead item could lurk. He caught it, shook it out 
into life, and gave it eyes and a voice. This was the 
man who loved Genevieve OJliorne, and whom she 
was to love. In six months from their tirst meeting, 
they were engaged. There they stopped, and were 
likely to tarry for some time to come. 

Genevieve was one of a large family, all but two 
younger than herself. They had a high position in 
society, a large circle of friends and relatives of un- 
exceptionable fon; they had a fine house finely fur- 
nished, and kept up their establishment in good 
style; they went about on journeys as others of their 
acquaintance went, and they dressed and entertained 
well. Butin order to do this, every dollar of their 
income was spent, leaving not one fur a bridal outfit 
worthy of a daughter, unless she should be going to 
a rich man, the pecuniary advantages of whose alli- 
ance would warrant them in running a little risk 
now, and casting their sprat fora whale. Moreover, 
Mildred, Genevieve’s elder sister, was getting ready 
to be married to a rich man, and for the present the 
family energies must be bent in her direction. 

The lovers were centent. The young wan had in- 
vested his modest inberitance in a manner that 
promised to bring him in golden fruit befure many 
mouths, and siuce they were sure of each other, there 
was no great hurry. Mildred was to be married in 
the spring, and her sister could wait till fall, at least, 
perhaps till another spring. So it was talked over in 
the family council, and the lovers smiled, and said 
amen. 

The OJiornes were a happy family, bright, loving, 
handsome and united, and they took thoroughly to 
their hearts the prospective sons of the house. Vivian 
Southard they particularly liked, and made a favorite 
son and brother of. 

We say that the family were united, and we call 
them happy; but can there be on earth a union with- 
out jar, or a happiness without the least poison of 
pain? In the main, and for the greater part, all 
here was fair; but there was a flaw, felt chietly by 
but one, but occasionally taintly and indistinctly per- 
ceived by more thanone. It happened, uutortunate- 
ly, that others besides Genevieve found the young 
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traveller fascinating; and of those others, one was 
Genevieve’s own sister Agnes, two years younger 
than she. Agnes was not sv beautiful as Genevieve, 
but she was pretty, much in thesame style. She was 
not so true, nor 80 proud, nor so generous; she was 
often slightly jealous of her fairer sister, craved the 
first place in all hearts without being willing to earn 
it, and could use stratagems now and then—nothing 
very bad she would think, and almost any one but 
she who suffered by them might say@but swervings 
from strict honor, and often thefts of what did not 
belong to her, or taking away from others what 
profited not herself. A hint of blame, that otbers 
should seem cruel and she wronged, that was her 
chief pretence. But in the main, as we have said, 
she was kind enough, and honest enough, as such 
things go. 

1t happened, unfortunately, that when Mr. South- 
ard first visited them, Agnes had fancied that his 
attentions were directed to herself, and, blinded by 
her own vanity, and misled by several circumstances 
which seemed to favor that belief, she had allowed 
her heart to slip from her before she learned the 
truth that her sister was the favorite. She saved 
her pride, for no one guessed her infatuation; but 
with her love she hid a thought of bitter accusation. 
Genevieve, she said to berself, had lured from her a 
heart that might have been hers. While yet he was 
only beginning to lean toward her, her sister had 
pressed iu and stolen his eyes and thoughts. Even 
now, if Genevieve would but favor some other lover, 
she believed that Vivian would be content and hap- 
py with her. These thoughts once admitted were 
enough to poison all her other thoughts, to jaundice 
her eyes, to lure her tongue from the truth. Might 
it not be that Genevieve did like some one else as 
well as she did this favored and accepted loyer? She 
had played say, had not said yes at once, had kept 
him waiting, had seemed in doubt and indiffsrent. 
Why had she not looked some other way, and nodded 
to some one else to come and take her hand?—per- 
haps that handsome soldier, Major Fauchon, who had 
a face like a picture, who sang divinely, and waltzed 
as no one else could, who had ridden so gallantly into 
battle, and wore now a long pink thread of a scar 
from a sabre cut in his temple, as a king might 
wear his crown? Genevieve herself had said that 
scar was the major’s coronet of nobility. Why hadn’t 
she loved the man when he loved her, and taken him, 
as they would all have been glad to have her, leaving 
this stranger to her, Agnes, so that another one of 
their six girls would be provided fur? For once in a 
while Agnes shifted the load of her complaints from 
love, and pretended to place it on the shoulders of 
thrift. 

She pored on this, looking with a warped will, till 
she saw awry. Might not Genevieve, afterall, preter 
the soldier? Could they be sure that she did not? 

He still came to the house, pretending only triend- 
ship, and his lost love took him at his word, and 
spoke him friendly, periaps the more so that she 
knew she had once hurthim. Perhaps, too, she liked 
to keep her past lovers in some other shape, not lik- 
ing to give them back quite all the /argesse they had 
strewn out of their hearts under her teet. The least 
coquettish of women like to make friends of their 
lovers. Wisdom told the soldier to go, but inclina- 
tion bade him stay; and while he hesitated, waiting 
for something to disturb the balance, it came on the 
side of inclination, in the guise of a whisper, a hint, a 
look. What had Agnes meant? he asked himself, 
over and over again. Could he have mistaken her 
meaning? Could it be she thought, or knew, that 
he should have tried the battle longer with Lis rival, 
and that if Genevieve were left now to choose again, 
she might chuose differently? Could that be the in- 
terpretation of her sister's ambiguous words and 
looks? 

Were it so, even, surely a bizgh sense of honor 
should all the more have kept hiu away; but when 
ever did a man or womin iu love look upon houor in 
the pure north light of truth? He stayed, aud cov- 
ertly watched, having a guard over himself, appear- 
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ing to think chiefly of Agnes; at which Genevieve, 
fancying she saw a new brother in-law in him, be- 
came kinder yet, and spoke and acted yet more freely 
to him. Such a pursuit was maddening. To see 
what might possibly be his, if he knew how to take 
it, almost in the grasp of another, to watch that 
other’s lover-like ways and claiming looks and tones, 
it was almost more than he could endure. The first 
disappointment was hard to bear, but he could have 
borne it, and after a while learned to be happy; but 
this new stirring up of his hopes was not to be so 
easily quelled and quieted. He dared not confide in 
Agnes any more than she dared to listen to his con- 
tidences. Once plainly stated, her lie would have 
stared her in the face in its full blackness. She has- 
tened to keep the veil before it, and to season her 
encouragement with denials, while daily she strove 
to strengthen her own belief in the falsehood of her 
sister. She praised the soldier to Genevieve, she 
talked of him, she got and displayed his picture, and 
would not see that her sister’s smiling and eager lis- 
tening was intended for a sister’s sympathy with a 
sister’s love. 

Mildred was married in the spring, and these four 
stood up with her. Coming out of church after the 
marriage, in the press of spectators, they were sep- 
arated a little, and not perceiving clearly in the star- 
light and the crowd, changed hands, till the gas- 
larup, lighted just then, flared out over them, and 
Genevieve blushed to find her hand clasped fervent- 
ly by Major Fanchon, while just before her was 
Agnes, with her hand on Viviin Southard’s arn. 
Toe soldier and Agnes knew, but the other two did 
not, and Vivian, discovering the exchange, turned 
quickly, to see that blushing face behind him, and 
the soliier’s swarthy cheek as red as a rose. 

Surely the major must love Agnes very much, her 
sister thought, or he would not have given that fer- 
vent pressure. Four she never doubted that it was 
meant fur Agnes. But the secrets of other hearts 
were too sacred and sweet to her for any betrayal, 
even to her loved one, and she said nothing to Vivian 
about that hand-clasp, but left him to wonder why 
the two should have blushed #0 about a mere mistake 
fit only to laugh at. It was less a cloud than a speck, 
and was apparently forgotten on the instant; but it 
was recollected afterwards. 

The soldier’s heart was on fire. Her hand ha4 lain 
in his clasp, not passive merely, but giving an an- 
swering pressure. Had she not known him? She 
had snatched her hand away only when Vivian 
turned; yet surely she had known him before that. 
And that blush of hers—could not it be interpreted 
in more ways than one? The rejected lover hal 
sucked into his veins the poisoned lie, and every act 
and look was confirmation strong as holy writ. The 
poison crept and spread. Vivian’s cheek grew hot 
with a thought which he cast indignantly by, only to 
have it return again. Did Agnes mean to intimate 
her beliet that if he bad not come, her si-t2r would 
have married the major? that Ler rejsction of him 
had been more coquetry, and the natural alarm of a 
young girl at the first thought of giving herself ut- 
terly away, than any lack of love? Was that what 
Agnes had meant? Ofcourse, if it was,she was nore 
the less quite at fault, since Genevieve loved him, and 
him alone, and had loved him from the first; but Le 
would lixe to know what shoul.l put such @ false no- 
tion into her sister’s mind; and he hoped that the 
soldier did not presume to entertain a similar one, 
Perhaps Agnes, being fond of the major, as was evi- 
dent, spoke trom jealousy, fearing lest his second 
love should not be so deep as his first had been. 
Vivian would not insult Genevieve by hinting such a 
thought to her, but he would take note if the major 
were playing false. 

Genevieve, also, took her sip from the bitter cap. 

« O, these trusting damsels!” laughed Agnes, ‘“‘ who 
think that they are the first and last love of their 
lovers, and who never dream that before «ffering 
them the ring, he hesitated long, mavbe, if he would 
pot tather another shoul | take it; who, even after it 
is given, sometimes think, perhaps, that it would 
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better fit another finger. 
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I am not old, but I know 
better than that. I know that engaged lovers some- 
times practise soft speeches on others than their la- 
dies —nothing to commit them too much, probably, 
but words they will take care their beloved shall not 
hear them speaking to any one but her.” 

Genevieve laughed, and seemed to jest with her 
sister; but it was as though she had thrown herseff 
on a bed of roses and felt a thorn pierce her heart. 
She did not doubt—the others all assured themselves 
that they did not doubt—they did not dare, or were 
ashamed to show the thought that pained or pleased 
them. They laughed, and sang, and made love, and 
were friends as before, but not quite as before. It 
was laying the train for an explosion. 

The reader will call Agnes Odiorne a liar, a slan- 
derer, a mischief-maker, a breeder of discord, and so 
in truth she was; but no more so than wany another 
who would be shocked at such deeds, if perpetrated 
by any one but themselves. What had she done? she 
might ask you. She hadn’t said anything. If she 
had happened to mention a fancy of hers, they were 
not obliged to go wild about it, either with hope or 
despair. They could find out for themselves. And 
so she soothed her conscience, if ever it stirred un- 
easily. She was like many another. Besides, the 
game had very soon gone quite out of her bands, and 
the time had passed when she could have recalled 
the harm she had done, even had sbe desired to re- 
call it. 

Mildred’s husband had come cf an English family, 
and he took his bride on a short trip across the ocean 
to visit them. With summer they were back again, 
happy and gay, and, settled in their seaside mansion, 
invited the family to visit them, Mildred proudly 
playing hostess for the first time. Of course the 
whole family could not go at once; so first went papa 
and mamma, and the girls, all but Agues and Gen- 
evieve. After a week, their turn came, and they 
went for a longer visit, while the rest of the family 
started for a summer boarding-house among the 
mountains. Vivian Southard accompanied the sis- 
ters, and they found Major Fanchon already dom- 
iciled. He was an intiniate friend of Mr. Linwood, 
Mildred’s husband, and it was not strange that he 
should be there; yet Vivian frowned when first he 
saw him, and even Genevieve wished that there 
could have been a strictly family party, for a few 
days, at least. But the major seemed so glad to see 
Agnes, and devoted himself so exclusively to her, 
that the others soon forgot their unacknowledged 
chagrin, and all went merry as a marriage bell for a 
few days. They had boats, and they went boating, 
they had horses and carriages, and they went riding 
and driving, and they made picnics to places inac- 
cessible save on foot. 

Just inland, rising in ragged, rocky steps from the 
smooth swell of land on which the house and gardens 
stood, was a huge headland that looked far out to sea, 
and on the summit of this the former owner of the 

place had built a rough stone tower two stories high 
for an observatory, taking his rocks from the spot, 
and furnishing but scant woodwork. There were 
two rooms, one to each story, the staircase running 
up outside. The upper room was furnished with 
heavy wooden chairs, a closet in the stone wall, and 
a stone bedstead, and the builder had sometimes 
chosen to spend the night in this eyrie. That was 
years before, and now everything had grown rougher 
even than it was at first, though the tower was too 
toughly built to be as yet ruinous. The rocky bloff 
on which this tower stood, sloped more gently inland, 
though the descent was still steep, and behind it lay 
@ railroad track, with a little way station, not two 
miles from the Liawocd Mansion. Trains passed this 
station a dozen times a day, going east and west, and 
a large town was less than six miles away. But once 
get round the bluff and on to the green point where 
the Linwoods lived, and you seemed shut cff from 
the world. 

Oar friends were planning to go to this tower some 
day, but put it off till other visitors should come, or 
till a cooler day should make the ascent tolerable. 
For though they could have ridden to the summit 
round the landward side, they all preferred to climb 
the romantic and difficult path over the face of the 
rocks. 

More visitors came to the Point till the house was 
as full and busy as a bee-hive. They were on the flit 
from morning to night, and every one was called on 
to do a part toward the amusement of others. No 
mercy was shown to lovers, no chance allowed for 

lonely wandering; they were snatched apart by fair 
and laughing harpies and compelled to do duty else- 
where. Vivian and Genevieve submitted with what 
grace they might, and so long as they could’ catch 
each other’s glance now and then with a stolen smile, 
or find a chance for a good-night word and kiss, they 
got along very well. If Vivian bit his lip to see that 
_ the major oftener than any other was at his lady’s 
" elbow, he was ashamed to own that he cared, but 


fall,” thought Genevieve, ‘‘and he says nothing of it, 
though it is now July, and summer two thirds gone. 


It was a magnificent night when the whole party 

went down to the beach to listen to music that came, 

faint and sweet, across the water from an island be- 

low. At starting, Genevieve had seen Agnes whis- 

per to Vivian, and slip her hand in his arm, and, 

stung by a sudden pang of jealous anger, she had 

turned and taken the cffered arm of Major Fanchon. 

Seeing them so, her lover with her sister had passed 

coldly by, and gone on with the others. As they 
reached the shore the starlight grew dim in a wider 
glory, the east was like a conflagration where the 
rising fall moon set the light fleece of cloud ina 
flame, and every wave of the sea was tipped with 

golden fire. The faces of the party caught this light, 

and each looked at the others, seeming to see them 
for the first time, that weird light bringing out some 
new beauty, or undreamed-of power. Genevieve had 
glanced swiftly at Vivian standing near, and her 
heart shivered with love; then she looked away 
quickly to avoid his eyes, and pretended to be gayly 
chatting with the soldier. But, too proud to let him 

think her angry or jealous, she presently turned and 

made some smiling remark to him. She saw him 

wince at her air of indifference, and, not yet appeased, 

resolved to punish him still further. When he want- 
ed her, she thought, he might seek her, and not find 
her too quickly, either. 

She did not see, but her lover did, the impassioned 
eyes which Major Fanchon bent on her as the magi- 
cal moonlight touched her ivory forehead till its 
whiteness looked luminous, gilded every turn in the 
massive braid that crowned her beautiful head, and 
sifted through the diaphanous tissue of her dress, till 
she looked like some fuiry lady just ready to dissolve 
into air. She did not know whether it was by her 
impulse or her companion’s that they two began 
walking slowly off from the others, along the moon- 
lighted beach, saying but little, only an absent word 
now and then, praising the night. Presently they 
passed behind a high ledge of rock that pushed itself 
across the beach, and were thus hidden from the rest 
of the party. 

The soldier's “heart beat high in thick and impas- 
sioned throbs. Nowor never! The hope of his life 
hung trembling in the balance, waiting only till his 
courageous hand should touch the beam and pull 
down the precious freight to his heart. Here in the 
moonlight, with the moaning sea on one side and the 
dark rock on the other, walking by his side and lean- 
ing on his arm, was the being who swayed his des- 
tinies as the moon sways the tides of ocean. She was 
delicate and frail, he could crush her with a clasp of 
his arm, be could toss her like a thistledown into the 
surf, yet he trembled before her. She walked light- 
ly and with her head drooping, seeming to float, so 
noiseless was her footfall beside his manly tread. 
Why was she so silent and drooping? Dared he 
thick it was for him? or was it for Vivian jealous 
and angry? His breath came more quickly, he turn- 
ed his head and looked down on her as she looked 
down on the pebbly beach over which the moonlight 
threw a shimmering whiteness, seeming to interpose 
a pale and luminous cloud between their feet and 
the ground, so that, however firmly their steps might 
fall, each seemed to tread on air. How fair she was! 
How fair she was! 

The music from the island below faltered and faint- 
ed, and at the same instant a voice broke out singing 
from the party beyond the rock. 1t was Agnes’s 
voice, and though ever a powerful and earnest singer, 
to-night her voice was more than ever fall of pierc- 
ing sweetness, and entreaty. She sang: 


“** Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, Osea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
* The thoughts that arise in me. 


***O well for the fisherman’s boy 
That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O well for the sailor lad 
That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


***And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 
But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


“* Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea! 
But the tender gracs of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.’ *’ 


He took up the last word like an echo, as they still 
stood where they had paused to hear the song. 

‘* The grace of all my days is dead!” he exclaimed. 
**T wonder if it would be weak or wicked, it I were 
to plunge into the surf that comes swinging up here, 
coaxing us out! Where is the courage or manliness 
of enduring a pain which might be so quickly flung 
oft?” 

Genevieve looked up with startled eyes into his 
face, and clung a little closer to his arm. 

“Surely you do not mean this!” shesaid. ‘“ Life is 
not so dark to you; and if it were, you would not 
fling it aside with violence. You would not venture 
to cast off a fleeting pain of earth, to take on, you 
know not what, pains of another life, nor fur how 
long! You are trying to frighten me.” : 

She shrunk a little here, for his gaze, from seeking 
the distance over the sea, had come back and rested 
on ber upturned, moon-lighted face. It was the gaze 
of a lover, she felt at once, and she knew also that 
his pain was because of her; yet she shrank only 
slightly. Strong in her own truth and purity, she 
thought to comfort him, to use the very thorn of his 
bitterness to strike and bring forth the waters of 
peace. Ifshe had hurt him, who could so well or so 





, can he regret!” Then the next instant she laughed | 


at her own pers. 


fitly heal, so far as might be? so she thought. 


earnestly. ‘* Life is before you. Wealth and honor 
are yours, and both will increase with time.” 


me everything but what 1 want. I forget wealth and 
honor, and think only of love.” 

She drew her hand from his arm, and half turned 
away. 

He was at her feet in an instant, kneeling there, 
clasping her hands, trying to read her averted face, 
pouring out his love in a passion of vehement words. 
“I cannot give you up! I will not!” be exclaimed. 
“Who can love you as I do, who persist in spite 
of rejection, who abase my pride before you. 
Genevieve—”’ 

She freed her hands and stepped back, looking 
fully at him as he rose slowly to his feet. 

“* Major Fanchon,” ske said, firmly, ‘I must be- 
lieve that you will regret in a cooler moment having 
said such words to me, who am as much bound, 
heart and word, as if I werea wife. I forgive you, 
and still say, let us be friends. But understand this, 
I love Vivian Southard with all my heart, and I 
never have and never shall love any other.” 

There was silence between them a few minutes, 
and her eyes, overladen with tears, dropped beneath 
the steadfast gaze of his His face was white, and 
he stood perfectly motionless. Voices came near, 
and the party were at the other sice of the rock and 
close upon them. 

** Take comfort, let us be friends, and for my sake 
be happy and forget this disappointment!” she 
prayed hurriedly, and Jaid her hands in his. 

He bent and pressed his lips fervently, adoringly 
to them; and befure she had drawn back, the others 
were in sight. She took the soldier’s arm again, and 
they went to meet the party. Did she mistake, or 
did Vivian look pale? She went quietly to his side 
and kept there the rest of the evening, neither saying 
much, but both trying to appear as usual. Agnes 
had disappeared, some one having seen her flit to- 
ward the house after her song was over. 

Genevieve was astonishel at the change in the 
major. He laughed and talked incessantly, was gay- 
er than she had ever seen bim, had rather the air cf 
aman who had triumphed than of one who has 
failed. But she knew what pride can do. They 
went toward the house presently, found it all lighted, 
with the cool sea-breeze sweeping through the open 
doors and windows, and Agnes sitting at the piano 
and playing likea witch. She had a crimson color 
in either cheek, and her eyes were feverishly bright. 
What might not have happened between those two 
behind the rock? she thought. Besides, a fierce 
pain and jealousy were tugging at her heart. She 
had clung to Vivian Southard’s arm, and sung her 
song to him, and had even breathed some hint of the 
pain and longing of her life, and he had utterly dis- 
regarded her; had allowed her to lean on him, be- 
cause she was one of the family, but had only allow- 
ed, his flashing eyes watching that rocky barrier 
which hid Genevieve and her companion from him, 
his restless foot striving to approach it in spite of her 
efforts to draw him back; till, finding him deter- 
mined, she turned abruptly away from him and hur- 
ried back to the house. One glance showed her that 
the outward harmony of the party had not been 
broken, though she could see signs of some inward 
stir in the three she watched. M jor Fanchon stay- 
ed in the room but afew minutes, and while there 
kept out of the light; but she heard him jesting with 
some of their visitors. Then he disappeared, and 
was seen no more that night. Vivian and Genevieve 
sat side by side, both very quiet, a little shunning 
each other’s eyes, yet speaking pleasantly each to 
each if there was occasion. And soon Genevieve pro- 
fessed herself tired, and without waiting for any 
word alone with her lover, gave him her hand with a 
smile and a good-night, bowed to the others, and 
went off upstairs. He knew that she was tired, for 
she had risen very early that morning, and, though 
disappointed, accepted her excuse trustfully; but 
when he went to his room an hour afterward, he 
heard the major’s low-toned voice out on the upper 
balcony, and looking from his window, saw him 
standing there with Genevieve. As he looked, she 
extended her hand to her companion, he kissed it 
lingeringly, and they parted. 

Vivian Southard turned inward to his room, his 
heart and brain on fire. She had left him to make an 
assignation with this man. 

The next morning, Mr. Linwood announced that 
the major bad gone to town in the early train. He 
had business there, and might not be back for sev- 
eral days. Vivian glanced at Genevieve while the 
others were expressing their voluble regrets. She 
said nothing, but sat pale and quiet, with her eyes 
downcast. They had not met till at the breakfast- 
table, and then had exchanged only a good-morning. 

“They were parting last night,” he thought. “ She 
knew that he was going, and perhays only meant to 
be kind.” And he took a little heart with the 
thought, and tried to trust her again. It seemeda 
sin to distrust that face of hers. 

Had Genevieve guessed that Vivian was jealous of 
her, she might easily have swept away all misander- 
standing; but she never entertained the thought. 
She saw that he was uneasy, and that he watched 
her, and thought he was louking for signs ot jealousy 
inher. He should not see them, she resolved. He 
should hear no word of reproach from her, unless she 
should speak once and dissolve their connection for- 
ever. But she could not speak and act as of old 
with that doubt in her mind. The only refuge was 
in gayety, and in keeping others as much as possible 
between them. She did not know thatall this was 





“Surely ~—— will come to you yet,” she said, 


fostering his suspicions. 


“Sweet comforter!” he breathed out, ‘you give | 


| her promise that she would tell no one for a few days 


Genevieve had another reason for avolding any 
confidential intercourse with her lover, for she bad a 
secret to keep yet a few days longer from him. When 
Major Fanchon bad watched for ber and called her 
out on to the balcony that night, it had been to say 
along farewell to her, to beg her forgiveness for his 
pursuit, to ask her kind remembrance of him, and 


yet where he was going, or that his absence was 
other than temporary. After a week she meant to 
tell Vivian the whole story. He was hot-blooded, 
and she feared a quarrel, if he should know that the 
major had trie! to steal her away from him. Per- 
haps he would love her betier seeing how devoted 
another was, and how sbe rm jected every one but 
him. 
There came at length a fine day for visiting the 
tower. It was August, but more like October. The 
sun rose clear and golden, there was a fresh, cool 
wind out of the west, and out of the sun one sbiver- 
ed— just the day for an excursion on foot. The com- 
pany were up betimes, Liunged into the sun-steeped 
surf, ran home and dressed for their walk, and cane 
down to breakfast with glowing faces, and gay sound 
of talking and laughter. 

Genevieve was radiant, with her beauty set off in 
the most bewitching guise, the short petticoat of gray 
wool showing her pretty feet and ankles, the tight- 
titting purple bagquine outlining every curve of her 
beautiful term, and contrasting its rich, deep hue 
with her pearly face, now blooming crimson in the 
cheeks, her little gray bat with its long feather formed 
a shade out of which ber eyes shone like stars, and 
she was ful) of wild and saucy spirit. Vivian had 
looked admiringly at her, some of bis olden ardor 
breaking through his later restraint, and that bad 
set her heart beating. Then, Agnes looked pale, and 
her langh was evidently made, and that again made 
her sister’s heart bound the more quickly. For, sis- 
ter or no sister, Genevieve hated the one who struck 
at her peace, and owned no kin with her while she 
had power to wound. Nay, could she ever forget the 
pangs she had suffered, even when they should be 
past? She felt cruel that day, and would gladly 
have Agnes see her happiness, as Dives saw Lazarus 
in Abrabam’s bosom. 

“Come and fasten my gloves, Vivian,” she said, 
gayly, as they rose from the table; and he went 
smiling, at seeing her so like her old self, and half 
believed the last few days a dream. 

When he had clasped the dainty buckle, lingering 
Over the hand he held, Genevieve stood before him 
and leaning closely, arranged his neck-tie, with a 
freedom unusual with her. He smiled and flushed 
with pleasure; and when, ending ber arrangement 
of his toilet, she reacbed her hand still higher, and 
gave him a playful tap on the cheek, he put his arm 
about her, and since only Agnes was therg, gave her 
a kiss before leading her out on to the veranda where 
the party were assembled ready for a start. 

It was an impulse soon repented of, that made 
Genevieve cast over her shoulder a glance of defiant 
triumph at her sister, bat repented ofonly from pride. 
That glance was like a gauntlet, and, flushing with 
anger all over her pale face, Agnes caught it up. 
The veil was torn away between them, and they 
knew that they were foes. Agnes grew desperate 
and scarcely knew what she said or did; the only 
thought in her heart, the terrible one that Genevieve 
and Vivian had discovered her love, and made a 
mock of it together. She would see how she might 
hit them with whatever weapon sbe could catch; 
and ‘‘all’s fair in love and war,” she thought, setting 
her teeth together. 

Two vivid spots burned in her two cheeks, giving 
her the brilliancy she otherwise needed, the teeth 
gleamed white through her feverish lips, and her eyes 
sparkled. Genevieve !ooked at her in astonishment 
and halfin fear, wondering what it meant. 

“Let those laugh who win!’ whispered Agnes 
to her fiercely, as they were brought together in a 
narrowing of the path. 

“T have won!” 
triumphant scorn. 

Vivian heard both warnirg and answer, and saw 
the defiant glance that passed between the two, and 
his brows contracted an instant. What did it mean? 
He believed that Agnes loved the major; who, then, 
had Genevieve won? But perhaps it was not of a 
man they spoke; some foolish wager, maybe, a pair 
of gloves, or other womanish gear. But such a flash 


exclaimed Genevieve, with 


He had half a mind to ask Agnes. Some way he 
shrank from asking Genevieve. Let her tell him 
voluntarily. 

It was a bard but merry climb, and the face of the 
gray bluff was gay that day with flaunting draperies 
of a dozen brightiy-robed ladies, whose scarves and 
feathers swung and fluttered and waved in the fresh 
morning breeze. There were rocks over which the 
pretty climbers had to be almost lifted, and narrow 
passes where a false step would have perilled life and 
limb. Looking beck from one of these narrow wass 
which they had passed in single file, a gentleman 
standing at either side to steady their steps, Gene- 
vieve saw that only Agnes was left behind, and on!y 
Vivian was there to help her. Vivian's face was 
tarned from his lady’s as he looked back and held out 
his hand to her sister, but Agnes’s was full in view. 
The girl was looking at ber sister’s lover, not mind- 
ing her steps, and speaking what her alster did not 
hear. 

“Did not Charles Linwood say that he wrote the 





| him. 


major to come out to-cay, and meet us at the tower?” 
she asked, with a bitter smile, that seemed to scorn 
**I think he will be here, and $0 make our 


of the eyes and such a steeling of the lips for a trifle? 
































contented himself with resolving that he would be 
married that fall, and put an end to all uncertainty. 
If Genevieve, seeing that as soon as she left him 
Agnes was ever at Vivian’s side, felt herself blush 
deeply, the blush was only half from pain; the other 
halt was for shame of the pain. 

1 will not speak of our marriage now, while all 
these people are fgets thought Vivian. ‘‘Assoon as 
they are gone, I will tell her I can wait no longer 
than till October.” 

*“*It was planned that we might be married this 
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gences sitting on the rim of the heavens, and looking 
down upon us. It would not do, perbaps, to have 
everything harmonious. There would beno struggle, 
and development comes from the hard grinding of 
opposites. We should float on in uninterrupted 
clover, in an Arcadia of sweets, and one could not 
help the other. There would be no stronger and no 
weaker. The world would be insipid, and so the 
post-hole illustration may be true, but it may also 
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MISTAKEN VOCATIONS. 

A quaint old fellow usod to say that it appeared to 
be the whole business of life to get square posts into 
round post-holes, everything sa emed so ill-adapted 
and incongruous. There does seem to be much truth 
in the remark, and the grooves of the world to 
rub in consequence. We see a person wno was in- 
tended by nature for a mechanic, occupying the post- 
hole designed for a lawyer, and vice versa; the one 
who would have done splendidly for a professional 
man, consigned to the drudgery of a Chuzzlewit as a 
merchant; the poet drag his weary way under the 
depressions of some ignoble employment ; and Wash- 
ingtons, and Marshals, and Websters innumerable 
obscured forever by the dust cf some ungenial and 
undeveloping business. Much cf this might, un- 
doubtedly, be remedied by judicious parents in giv- 
ing their sons employment, who should know that 
for which they were fitted, nor leave it for chance to 
determine; but it is mostly left for chance, and hence 
the square posts in the round holes. There is no 
getting out of the post-holes, either, after the ground 
is trodden down around it—like habits that have 
become rooted—and so the wrong position is made 
the most of. How often we hear the complaint about 
uncongenial business, until it seems like a general 
discontent. * 

One case, especially, of mistaken vocation is that 
of many who endeavor to write stories for the press— 
who have the fancy that the divine aftlatus, or that 
which attends to the supply of inspiration, lies with 
them, and act accordingly—vexing their weary brains 
in effort to eliminate some weak plot cf improbable 
life, and most signally failing in the attempt. How 
many such there are, who, in the course of a year, 
try to do, under some pressure of circumstance, and 
are forgotten forever. We have scores of such who 
submit their work to us—people we are pained to 
refuse, but to accept whose productions would be an 
insult to our readers, and to the writers an injury, 
holding out a hope, that could never be verified, of 
success in a field for which they are entirely unfit. 
It seems to many such as easy to write a story as to 
“roll off a log,” and many refusals have no effect in 
deterring the writers. If they get into print, it is 
where critics are more lenient than we. They 
should not be there. The post-holes are very round 
for such square timber. They should find their vo- 
cation in farming, or carpentering, or shoeing horses, 
and should never touch a pen except to make outa 
bill or enter a charge. 

Where the post and post-hole are harmonious, 
then the fence is straight and strong; we see where 
itis shaky and deficient, everywhere, be cause they 
are not harmonious. How plain this is in the pulpit, 
at the bar, in all the professions. We never heara 
dul! sermon without thinking of the post-hule, and 
wondering where the preacher was squared. But, 
after all, the incongruity may be harmony not un- 
derstood by us, but which may be all plain to intelli- 





be about right. It is our fault, however, if all the 
posts of our fitting are not of the right shape. 
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CHEESE EaTreRS.—In England, they eat 821,250,000 
pounds of cheese annually. 


A FARM IN ViRGINIA. 

We have received a copy of the Piedmont Intelli- 
gencer, printed in Lynchburg, Va, which is all de- 
voted to the advertisement of lands for sale in the 
** Old Dominion,” promising advantages to emigrants 
that certainly seem, upon paper, to be of the most 
liberal character. There are farms of all sorts and 
sizes, advertised, cleared and uncleared, possessing 
every desirable thing for improving a farm, at such 
low prices, compared with prices for land this way, 
that we are startled. The highest price for the best 
of land is but forty dollars per acre, ranging from 
this down to five dollars. Accordirg to the adver- 
tisements, the farms are all in the most eligible posi- 
tions, convenient to churches, schools, etc., and cer- 
tainly the promise is as good as anything we have 
ever read. The land advertised is all in the Blue 
Range district. and much of it includes water powers 
of great magnitude, and inexhaustible mines, 

With pleasant institutions of the ‘* restored ” char- 
acter, and a disposition on the part of the people to 
he neighborly, there seems to be in the above much 
inducement to go South, and pitch one’s tent in Vir- 
ginia; but it is an unfortunate thing in the way that 
people have got an impression that there is insecuri- 
ty in the investments made in Southern lands. Could 
this prejudice be removed, the inducements held out 
in the above would be sufficient to turn the steps of 
thousands towards Virginia, with its temperate cli- 
mate and fruitful lands, in preference to the West— 
the latter promising bard toil, but surety. . 

Could there be the guaranty that the old-time 
hatred of a Yankee has been forgotten, or will be, 
New Erglard men and money would soon flow to 
the South, but the charmer fails to attract when 
there is so much uncertainty connected with it. 
The ‘ scalawag” and “ carpet-bagger” unpopularity 
would be a constant incentive to a visitation, and 
there are a great many rails in Virginia with which 
to accommodate obncxious persons with a ride. 
There may not be danger of this, but it is possible, 
and people are cautious. 

We hope time and gocd sense will remove all obsta- 
cles and enable pecple to avail themselves of the 
grand chances presented. The region designated is 
one of the finest in the State, and sufficient induce- 
ment, under good circumstances, is offered to fill Vir- 
ginia with an industrious population, that would 
make her lands so fruitful thit she would be the 
richest State in the Union.. Money is wanted there. 
This and peace would make Virginia more than it 
was ever deemed capable of being. Its water- power 
would be improved, and factories would abound, a 
grander agricultural system would be inaugurated, 
and new social intercourse, springing from new local 
associations, would institute a new happiness. But 
while the lordly hauteur, on the one side, repels in- 
dustry and capital, on the other, the ‘ good time” 
will still be coming. 

Many, perhaps most, of the good chances adver- 
tised show the losses by the war. That shook every- 
thing to its f»undation, and money is thesuit to sup- 
ply deficiencies. It is thus through the whole South. 





STRYCHNINE.—The tree from which strychnine 
comes is called the strychnos nux vomica. It grows 
in Ceylon, in several districts of India, is of moderate 
size, with thick and shining leaves, and a short, 
crooked stem. In the fruit season it is readily recog- 
nized by the rich orange-colored berries, about as 
large as golden pippins—the favorite food of many 
kinds of birds—within which are flat, round seeds, 
not an inch in diameter, ash-gray in color, and cover- 
ed with very minute silky hairs. The Germans 
fancy they can discover a resemblance in them to 
crows’ eyes, but the likeness is purely imaginary. 
The seed is the deadly poison nut. It was early used 
as a medicine by the Hindoos, and its nature and 
properties were understood by Oriental doctors long 
before it was known to foreign nations. 





. Love FoR A DOG.—When Count Sponneck, con- 


fidential adviser to the King of Greece, was on his 
way to that country, he had with him on board the 
steamer a powerful Newfoundland dog, to which he 
was much attached. The dog one day fell overboard, 
and Count Sponneck asked the'captain of bis vessel 
to have the engines stopped, that his dog might be 
saved. ‘‘Your excellency,” replied the captain, 
“my instructions are to stop only when a man has 
fallen overboard.” ‘‘ Very well,” said the count, 
who is an excellent swimmer, and jumped overboard. 
The steamer stopped, and both the count and his 
dog were, five minutes afterward, again on board. 





RoOvUSED FROM A TRANCE.—A supposed dead man 
in Norfolk, Va., was roused from his trance by the 
tinkle of icein the tumblers of mint julep as the 
bearers were fortifying themselves for the long walk 
to the grave. He sat upin his coffin and demanded 
adrink, and the funeral ended by the nfdurners all 
adjourning to the house of the resurrected man, 
where juleps passed round Ieng enough to accom- 
plish for the whole party that fate from which tbe 
first one had so miraculously delivered their host. 





THE GRAND DUCHESS IN ENGLISH. — Fisk’s 
Combination Company appears at the Theatre 
Comique for this week, and will give our citi- 
zens the Grand Duchess in En lish, with some 
excellent music. This company created quite a sen- 
sation in Southern and Western cities, and is suc- 





cessful here. 
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Fashion and Gossip. 


FALL Costumes.—White dresees whether for day 
or evening were never more fashionable than now. 
Some very pretty new suits ordered for early fall 
visiting at country houses are made of white mohair, 
with buff epaulets and revers of colored satin. A 
flat ruftie cut on the cross and bound with the color 
finishes the bottom of the skirt. Accompanying these 
were some very handsome dresses in narrow striped, 
checked, and changeable silks which would be worn4 
upon almost any occasion. These dresses were short, 
and divided at the back into immense length wise puf- 
tings, which spread out fan shaped towards the bot- 
tom over petticoats made in silk of the contrasting 
color and trimmed with flat ruches, three narrow 
frills or cne wide one. The front breadths are per- 
fectly plain, the bodies high and trimmed square and 
low, the sleeves long and ornamented with three 
straight puffs, ruches or frills matching the color and 
styles of petticoat. These dresses are very stylish in 
effect, but only suitable for somewhat tall and slen- 
der women, the petticoat and paniers reducing in 
appearance the height of figure. Short dresses of 
any kind, it must be remembered, are no longer mace 
to reach the top of the gaiter boots, but sufficiently 
long to just “‘ clear the ground.” This was the length 
of the petticoats belonging to the dresses we have 
just described. Shot or changeable silks will be very 
fashionable for fall wear, and are richly trimmed 
with a fringe made in the two prominent colors of the 
silk headed with a braid or twisted piping made of 
satin in the same colors. In dark rich shades cham- 
eleon silks harmonize admirably with the tints of an 
India shawl for visiting toilet. The bonnet to wear 
with it is a small high chapeau of Italian straw trim- 
med with velvet, black lace and a plume of short 
curled ostrich feathers in two colors. This reminds 
us that feathers also are to be revived this season, 
the graceful willow feather and the long ostrich 
plumes the most distinguished of all ornaments. 

DoMESTIC TROUBLE.—A Connecticut v i lower al- 
vertised for a housekeeper, and receiving a reply 
from a woman in Hartford, arrangements were male 
for an interview at the depot in Willimantic. On 
meeting her there she proposed to become his house- 
keeper on condition that she also became his wife. 
The condition was accepted and carried into imme- 
diate effect. Their married life ran smoothly until 
about a fortnight ago, when the husband came home 
intoxicated and attempted to chastise his wife. She 
rebelled, however, and he attempted to intimidate 
her with a six shooter. Being a powerful woman, she 
gained possession of the weapon, stripped him of his 
clothing, gave him a sound thrashing, and then pre- 
senting the revolver in her turn drove him to bed. 
The same night she packed up her clothes, took all 
the money be had, put her trunk on a wheelbarrow, 
and departed for Hartford. Her husband ascertain- 
ing her whereabouts, started in search of her, found 
his errand fruitless, and swallowed a dose of strych- 
nine. The stomach pump restored him to bealth and 
happiness, and all is now as merry as a marriage bell. 





LACE MADE OF HAIr.—Of all the curious kinds 
of lace, especially old lace, the most curious is that 
which is called point tresse. It is very rare, and was 
made of human hair. French collectors say it exists 
in the present day only in their cabinets. It was 
contined to the early part of the sixteenth century. 
One piece of this rare lace, richly endowed with sen- 
timent, is particularly interesting. Margaret, Coun- 
tess of Lennox, the mother of the wretched Darnley, 
sent from the tower where she was imprisoned when 
her son, Lord Charles Lennox, married the daughter 
of Bess of Hardwicke, a bit of this kind of lace to 
Mary Queen of Scots. This is a very strong proof of 
her belief in the queen’s innocence of the guilt that 
had been imputed to her. The little square of point 
tresse was worked by the old countess’s own hands 
from her own gray hair. It was, in fact, hair mixed 
with fine flax. 

A Bip For Roya CompaAny.—A wealthy Amer- 
ican lady, who has rented a fine villa at Ems, was 
recently, in her ignorance of court etiquette, naive 
enough to send invitations to a soiree, which she in- 
tended to give, to all the crowned heads at the fash- 
ionable watering-place including the king of Prus- 
sia. These invitations were not accepted; but next 
day the king caused himself to be introduced to the 
lady in question on the promenade, and chatted a 
long time with her. 

HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—Southern beauties 
are reappearing atthe White Sulphur Springs —— 
‘A white vest, valued at $50, just washed,” was a 
prize secured by burglars in a New York “‘ mansicn.”” 
— Scarlet cravats and light kids are the Saratoga 
sporting idea.——Something terrible is said to have 
been suddenly hushed up at Long Branch. A fash- 
ionable woman, a young swell, deceived husband, 
etc., were the actors in the affair.——Monogram bell- 
knobs are the latest. ——Orange satin petticoats hop 
at Saratoga.—Ten divorces in one county in Con- 
necticut.——The latest swell vanity is real coral but- 
tons on a white vest.—They say a young lady at 
the mountains has fallen in love with a guide.—— 
Berlin has produced crimson umbrellas —-Pony 
phaeton races, lady drivers, happen at Newport —— 
A St. Louis milliner has sued a New York salesman 
for breach of promise, obtaining $10,000 damages —— 
Negro fvotmen, in purple stockings, are the mode in 
Par is. 





CONDITION OF WOMAN IN CUBA. 


Woman’s relations in Cuba are very peculiar; they 
are absolute slaves to custom. They must never 
walk alone—not even attend church without a 
duenna—and by no means receive male visitors alone, 
And then, too, poor things! they are rarely or never 
educated; and I think, during my whole stay on the 
island, i never saw a Creole woman reading a book; 
yet, what with their fine eyes, graceful persons, small 
hands and feet, and a certain facility of small talk, 
they manage to interest and captivate the suscepti- 
ble stranger. Their whole life is passed in listless 
idleness, varied occasionally by a ball, a stroll of an 
evening at the “ Retretta,” or, if able, an airing in 
a volante on the Paseo. They begin their day by 
going to early morning mass, after which they pass 
the time lolling in rocking-chairs, and fanning them- 
selves, reiicving the monotony, perhaps, by a 
* siesta,” sucking an orange, or sipping a “ refresco;” 
when, the afternoon having arrived, they are taken 
possession of by their maids, their magnificent heads 
of hair elaborately ‘‘coiffured,” and donning their 
robes, they are ready to ride upon the Paseo, doa 
little shopping, or, when darkness arrives, receive 
their ‘* caballeros ”’ in the presence of the family, or 
possibly, if it is ‘* Retretta ” night, go up to the Plaza 
to hear the music and saunter round. Cleanliness, 
according tc our idea, is not with them a virtue; they 
seldom or never bathe, having a perfect horror of 
cold water, and an abhorrence of the constant bath- 
ing and scrubbing processes to which our women sub- 
mit, their ablutions being contined to moistening 
their faces with the corner of a towel scaked in rum, 
after which is applied the universally used cosmetic, 
@ powdered chalk made from egg-shells. 


> 





THE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD.—The most 
valuable and vital part of the National Pacific Rail 
road Line, now being constructed with the aid and 
supervision of the government, comprises the greater 
part of the aciual settlement along the eutire route 
between the Missouri and the Pacific, and is exempt 
from all competition of parallel lines of navigable 
waters. The 300 miles now pe include by far the 
most costly and difficult, as well as the most produc- 
tive portions of the whole. The road is substantialiy 
and durably built, and is being extended as rapidly 
as is consistent with the stability and future value ct 
the property. 

e offer for sale the First MORTGAGE SIx PER 
CENT BonpDs, baving thirty years to run, of which 
both principal and interest are explicitly made pay- 
able “in gold coin.”? These securities of a powerful 
and responsible Company, we are satisfied are among 
the most pertect and reliable corporate cbligations 
ever oftered in the country, and tor combined sta- 
bility, satetv and protit bave no superior whatever 
The Bonds ($1000 each) can be had for the present at 
103 and accrued interest in currency. Pamphlets 
and information furnished. Fisk & Hatcu, 

Baukers and Dealers in Government Securities, 

No. 5 Nassau street. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FcR OCTOBER. 
Published by Ell ott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that. is 
good and usetui. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 

The October number of Ballou’s Magazine is rich 
with engravings, prose and poetry of the higtest or- 
der, and by such writers as Wayne, Macy, McCabe, 
McKee, Edson, Willian, Putnam, Colbath, White, 
Torrey and others. The account of an ‘Ascent of 
Mount Shasta,” with four splendid engravings, is 
alone worth the price of the Magazine. It is cheap 
but “ awful good,” as the lady sa'd of her husband 
when he made ticr a present. The circulation of the 
Magazine is increasing at a rapid rate, which is one 
great evidence of its immense popularity. The fol- 
lowing is the table of contents for October: ‘Ascent 
of Mount Shasta ;” “‘ The Japanese ;” “Grace Church, 
Broadway, Ne= York ;” “ Humors of the City;” “A 
Woman's Error ;” “‘ Lewis Wetzel’s Scout ;” “‘ Elsie’s 
Love;” “‘ Wayside Sweetness;” ‘‘Gagnon’s Peak;” 
**To Grief;” “The Wrong Ticket;” “To ‘Tide;’” 
“In a Nutsheli:” ‘An Engagement Ring;” “ Steal- 
ing Strawberries; “A Mate to Putnam's Wolf;” 
“Our YOUNG PEOPLE’s STORY-TELLER-- Old Hugh’s 
Look-off, or Maury Stone’s Pride;” * Little Hattie 
Honeydew;” “ Children’s Hymn;” ‘*How Janet 
spent her Money;” “The Housekeeper ;” ‘‘ Curious 
Matters;” ‘Facts and Fancies!” ‘ Washingt(n 
Street Sights’— (Humorous I]lustrations.) 

BALLOU’s MONTHLY may always be found for sale 
at all the periodical depots throughout the country. 
Subscription price, a dollar and fifty cents a year; 
seven ccpies, niue dollars; thirteen copies, fifteen 
dollars. Single copies, fifteen cents. “ 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with BALLOU's MONTHLY, one year, for $4 00—Nov- 
ELETTE and BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, fir 
$3.00.—FLAG OF OUR UNION AND BALLOU'S MONTH- 
LY, one year, for $500. The whole of these publica- 
tions, $9 00. 








BALLOv’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—This weicome 
visitor is agsia at hand, as usual full of interestin 
and instructive reading matter. It starts off wit 
“A Tale of Lager Bier,” which is accompanied with 
many appropriate engravings. The chapter on nat- 
ural bistory is of an instructive class and will be reas 





with interest by the young readers. ‘ Old Huyh’s 
Look-off,” the cohtinued story for boys, is of ab orb- 
ing interest and will be read with avivity by those | 
who have perused the previous numbers. Ballou is 
one of the t and cheapest Magxzines on our ex- 
change list, containing as it does serial and illustrat- 
ed articles; for ten or tifteen stories, complete in one 
issue, all original, and for the small subscription price 
of $1 50 per annum, in advance. Published by Elliort, | 
Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress street, Boston.— 
Tompkins County Sentinel. | 
' 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union ) 
MOTHER’S PICTURE 


BY MATTIF WINFIELD TORREY, 


Look down upon me with thy saintly eyes, 
My angel mother! Let thy blessing fall 

Like heavenly Incense from the bending skies 
O, listen! Heed my spirit's pleading call, 

Fold thy bright wings above my aching brow 


And let me feel thee near me even now 
Keep thou beside me through life's devious y 
Incline me aye to choose the better part; 
Recall and guide me when my feet would str 


Infuse a heavenly sweetness through my ! 
Feed my desires on high and holy things, 
Till every aspiration upward springs. 


My mother! In the silence of the night, 
When others slumber, | awake and pray 
That God will guide my feeble steps aright: 

Draw near me, then; thy band tn blessing . 
Upon the head thou hast so oft caressed 
And held with fondness to thy gentle breast 





O, canst thou hear the wild and pleading ery 
My heart sends up and will not be denied? 
The earnest longing, and the yearning sigh 
That speaks a spirit lone and sorely tried? 
Dark was the shadow on my life that fell, — 
‘The sad heart's bitter anguish, who can tell 


Dear mother! from the mansions of the bles 
Look down upon thy sad and sorrowing c! 
Raise up the spirit broken and oppressed, 
And soothe the heart with grief and angu: 
Let me not murmur at the Father's will, 
But strive to endure, content and patient st 


Thou pictured semblance of her loved, lost ' 
Hang thou above me; let me still be near 
The treasured lineaments I love to trace. 
‘Twill not be long; I feel the time draws. 
When I shall go to meet her. Nevermore 
Shall we be parted on that heavenly shore. 
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(Entered according to Act of Congress in the 
by Exvxiiott, THomES & TALBOT, in the Cle: , 
of the District Court of Massachusetts.) 
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A HEART OF I 


BY HESTER 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A GARNET FOUND. 


AVING left Gregory’ 
forsook the village st: 
wandered out into the 
ing near. Everythin, 
peaceful and serene 
shone, not glaringly, bt: 
soft, hazy glow. ‘he: 
fragrance of elder-bl. 
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them in abundance 
wall, where a row : 
hung red with the sco 
ries. Having eaten 
plentifully, he lay dow 
& #preading beech, to ponder and to plan. 
The village lay lazily in the distance, its: 
tall edifices rising here and there, like the } 
itals on a printed page. Quiet was on al! 
and in the yalleys of Vauberg. The ville 





ing around was poppy-drugged still. It we: 
to lay plans for active life in the midet of so 
pose. Alfred yielded to the narcotizing in! 
the time, and abandoned the effort to t): 
plucked up clover-stalks on which the 
scarcely dry; he flung pebbles into a little | - 
lay like a glossy eye on the face of the | 
watched the water break into ripples, and 
again; he broke quartz rocks in fragmentr 
crystals, letting his fancy stray off in idl« 
meanwhile, as he himself wandered from fle 
The sun grew high in the heavens, and 
again, and found bim dreaming still. | + 
this time come out into a pasture whose # 
roughened by outcropping ledges such as} 
bered to have visited with his class, anc 
who made a hobby of mineralogy, when 
school. He sat down here, and began 
upon a ridge of slate, with a emall-siz 
boulder. 




















4 “A fine specimen. I never saw one mr 
Will you let me look at it a moment?” 
| He had dislodged a brilliant red ston 
| holding it up to the light, but he turned on 
addressed, and found himself face to fa. 
odd-looking gentleman, whose approacl: 
abstraction, had not noticed. The man wa 
framed, but lithe and sinewy. His face v 
pale; its features were inclined to shar; 
these, the nose was perhaps unduly prom 
was curved more than is consistent with | 
beauty, when that line describes the + 
eyes were spectacied, but their color war 
gray. His hair was a light-brown, and sb 
a inclination to stand up, like that 
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The earnest longing, and the yearning sigh 
That speaks a spirit lone and sorely tried? 
Dark was the shadow on my life that fell,— 
The sad heart's bitter anguish, who can tell? 
" Dear mother! from the mansions of the blest 
Look down upon thy sad and sorrowing child; 
Raise up the spirit broken and oppressed, 
And soothe the heart with grief and anguish wild. 


& spreading beech, to ponder and to plan. 

The village lay lazily in the distance, its spires and 
tall edifices rising here and there, like the proud cap- 
itals on a printed page. Quiet was on all the hills 
and in the yalleysof Vauberg. The village might 
have shaken itself from slumber, but the country ly- 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MOTHER’S PICTURE. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 





Look down upon me with thy’saintly eyes, 
My angel mother! Let thy blessing fall 
Like heavenly incense from the bending skies. 
O, listen! Heed my spirit’s pleading call. 
Fold thy bright wings above my aching brow, 
And let me feel thee near me even now. 


Keep thou beside me through life's devious way ; 
Incline me aye to choose the better part; 

Recall and guide me when my feet would stray; 
Infuse a heavenly sweetness through my heart. 

Feed my desires on high and holy things, 

Till every aspiration upward springs. 


My mother! in the silence of the night, 
When others slumber, I awake and pray 
That God will guide my feeble steps aright: 
Draw near me, then; thy hand in blessing lay 
Upon the head thou hast so oft caressed 
And held with fondness to thy gentle breast. 


O, canst thou hear the wild and pleading cry 
My heart sends up and will not be denied? 


Let me not murmur at the Father's will, 
But strive to endure, content and patient still. 


Thou pictured semblance of her loved, lost face, 
Hang thou above me; let me still be near 
The treasured lineaments I love to trace. 
‘Twill not be long; I feel the time draws near 
When I shall go to meet her. Nevermore 
Shall we be parted on that heavenly shore. 
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(Entered according to Act of Congressin the year 1868, 
by ELLIoTT, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Office 
of the District Court of Massachusetts.) 





A HEART OF ICE. 


BY HESTER EAKLE. 








CHAPTER VI. 
A GARNET FOUND. 


AVING left Gregory’s, Alfred 
forsook the village streets, and 
wandered out into the fields ly- 
ing near. Everything seemed 
peaceful and serene. The sun 
shone, not glaringly, but witha 
soft, hazy glow. ‘vhere was a 
fragrance of elder-blossoms in 
the air, and now and then came 
a breath odorous with wild 
raspberries. Alfred went in 
pursuit of these, and found 
them in abundance beside a 
wall, where a row of bushes 
hung red with the scarlet ber- 
ries. Having eaten of them 
plentifully, he lay down under 





ing around was poppy-drugged still. It was not easy 
to lay plans for active life in the midst of so much re- 
pose. Alfred yielded to the narcotizing influences of 
the time, and abandoned the effort to think. He 
plucked up clover-stalks on which the dew was 
scarcely dry; he flung pebbles into a little pond, that 
lay like a glossy eye on the face of the town, and 
watched the water break into ripples, and grow still 
again; he broke quartz rocks in fragments, for their 
crystals, letting his fancy stray off in idle dreams, 
meanwhile, as he himself wandered from field to field. 
The sun grew high in the heavens, and then low 
again, and found him dreaming still. He had by 
this time come out into a pasture whose surface was 
roughened by outcropping ledges such as he remem- 
bered to have visited with his class, and a teacher 
who made a hobby of mineralogy, when he was at 
school. He sat down here, and began pounding 
upon a ridge of slate, with a small-sized granite 
boulder. 

“A fine specimen. I never saw one more perfect. 
Will you let me look at it a moment?” 

He had dislodged a brilliant red stone, and was 
holding it up to the light, but he turned on being thus 
addressed, and found himself face to face with an 
odd-looking gentleman, whose approach he, in his 
abstraction, had not noticed. The man was slightly- 
framed, but lithe and sinewy. His face was rather 
pale; its features were inclined to sharpness. Of 
these, the nose was perhaps unduly prominent, and 
was curved more than is consistent with the line of 
beauty, when that line describes the nose. His 
eyes were spectacled, but their color was probably 
gray. His hair was a light-brown, and showed a de- 
cided inclination to stand up, like that on a@ cat’s 





back when the animal is enraged or terrified. The 
forehead, not high but broad, was banded by a red- 
dish stripe, caused, undoubtedly, by a wide-rimmed 
Straw hat, which he at present, in defiance of custom, 
wore on his breast, it being attached by a ribbon toa 
button of his linen coat. This was a necessary ex- 
pedient, if it were required to carry the hat other- 
wise than upon the head, for both its owner’s hands 
were cccupied. One carried a heavy sledge-like 
hammer, the other a black-enamel carpet-bag. A 
smaller hammer and two wedge-shaped chisels pro- 
jected from the pockets cf his coat. 

Into the hands of this man Alfred dropped the 
bright-colored stone he had found, and the other, 
from the depths of his carpet-bag, produced a pocket 
microscope under which it was placed and carefully 
examined. He next proceeded to make a slight frac- 
ture in its surface, and once more put it under a mi- 
croscope, muttering, as he did so: ; 

“ Vitreous lustre—dodecahedral—parallel cleavage 
—I thought so. A remarkably fine specimen, boy. 
Do you know what it is?” 

**Nosir. I was attracted by its color, but I scarce- 
ly thought of it at all. I believe 1 was dreaming all 
the while, Is it rare?’’ 

“For this State, yes. It is a garnet—variety, al- 
mandine. I have looked for specimens about here, 
but have not found one so good.” 

** You are welcome to keep this, if you like. 1t will 
do me no good.” 

“Thank you,” dropping it into the carpet-bag with 
haste, as if he feared the permission to keep it would 
be withdrawn, if it were longer exposed to sight. 
‘‘Are you a Vaubergian?”’ 

‘“*T came to Vauberg last night for the first time.” 

** Where do you live?” 

“Nowhere. If you wished to classify me, I’m 
afraid you would have to set me down as a not par- 
ticularly fine specimen of the genus human—variety, 
vagabond.” 

‘* How do you get a living?” 

‘Until lately, I have been provided for, with no 
care or forethought of my own, and pretty soon, the 
prospect seems to be that I will have todispense with 
a living, simply because Ican get nothing to do to 
earn it.” . a 

“What can you do? Do you know how to read 
and write?” 

‘I should hope so!” was the indignant response, 
Alfred’s face showing color, as was its wont, when 
his blood was stirred. 

“ Given to dreaming—generous impulses—excitable 
temperament—” the man muttered to himself; and 
Alfred felt as if he was being put under the micro- 
scope under which the garnet was placed. 

Having carried the examination of his sulject as 
far as he was able, apparently, the stranger answered 
Alfred, as if he had just spoken: . 

“You should hopeto? Well, soshould I. Don’t 
be angry, though. To read and write is not a com- 
mon eccomplishment of the variety—vagabond. That 
classification you gave yourself, remember. What 
brought you to Vauberg?” 

Alfred told him about ‘“‘Gregory’s,” at which the 
naturalist showed great amusement. 

“That is enough. Don’t tell me another word 
about yourself. I never want to know all about any 
one. I’ve an imagination, happily, or unhappily, as 
the case may be, and I always like to leave a gap for 
that to fill. As tor your name, it is Garnet. If one 
name will not satisfy the grasping cupidity of man- 
kind, you shall have two—Almandine Garnet. Now 
come with me.” 

‘© Where?” 

* You willsee. What! Is not your imagination 
as accommodating as mine, and able to supply you 
with all that you want to know about me? I see 
that your eyes are a couple of interrogation points.” 

“I should like to know who you are,” said Alfred, 
laughing. 

“Pma bugger—see here,” displaying a box which 
contained a fair. show of bugs, beetles, and other in- 
sects. “A bugger, with a bankering after all the 
other ologies. But for form’s sake, you may call me 
Jasper Herrnhurst ” 

‘“* You have given yourself a mineral name, as well 
as me.” 

‘*Q, the mineral constituent in my name was be- 
stowed in true orthodox fashion, at a christening, 
more years ago than I can remember. But yours, if 
you will allow me the vanity, is a bappy creation. 
And, since Iam godfather to Almandine Garnet, it 
is clearly my duty to see that he does not starve. So 
I must set you to work.” 

“TI begin to think,” said Alfred, with glowing eyes, 
and a happy, grateful look, “that Gregory’s was 
only a link in achain that was to lead me on to you.” 


‘** From Nature's chain whatever link we strike, ; 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike,’ 


quoted Herrnhurst. ‘‘So it would probably have 
been disastrous to strike the link of ‘ Gregory’s’ out 
of the chain of your life. I hope you are not partic- 
ular about what work you do. A lady whom I know 
was inquiring for some one to work in her garden, 
yesterday. Will that suit you?” 

‘If inexperience ‘will be no objection.” 

“You will work under direction of the regular 
gardener. So his experience will serve for both.” 

Meanwhile, they had been walking through the 
fields towards the village, Alfred carrying the carpet- 
bag, Herrnhurst swinging his heavy hammer wher- 
ever a rocky formation appeared, and now and then 
capturing an insect of some species which was not 
yet represented in his collection. These trophies he 





seemed to regard with as much pride as the North 





heads of the foes he has elain. Their walk ended, at 
last, at the door of The Swa!low’s Nest. 

‘* Here we are,” said Herrnburst. ‘ Now, remem- 
ber, lam a man of whims, and it is my whim that 
you shall be Garnet, and nobody else. I will show 
you to Mrs. Malden—the lady I spoke of—by-and- by, | 
but you may tirst come up to my room with me.” 
This room was balf parlor, half museum- the firat 
feature being due to Mrs. Malden, the second to the 
present occupant. 

‘By the way, will you writea letter for me?” ask- 
ed Herrnburst, stretching himself at ease upon one 
of the Malden sofas. 

“Certainly,” assented Alfred, who proceeded to 
write to Herrnhurst’s dictation. 

The latter glanced carelessly over the sheet when 
it was done. 

“ That will do,” he briefly commented. ‘ You will 
find a ‘ Treatise on the Comparative Anatomy of the 
Animal Kingdom’ somewhere about the room. Have 
the goodness to find it, and read me a page or two.” 
Alfred again complied, and again Herrnhurst com- 
mented: 

** That will do.” 

“Can I see Mrs. Malden now?” asked Alfred. 

“Are you afraid the situation will slip through 
your fingers, if you wait longer? I don’t believe, af- 
ter all, that you will find the place very desirable. 
Mrs. Malden expects her dependents to work hard, 
for small pay.” 

** It will keep me in bread, I suppose,” said Alfred, 
who was beginning to have considerable feeling on 
the suliject of bread, having eaten nothing but ber- 
ries all that day. 

“I begin to think, however,” said Herrnhurst, 
“that you are not fit fur the place, and I doubt if my 
conscience will allow me to recommend you. How 
will you like being private secretary for me instead ?” 

I’m afraid that Alfred’s reply was a little broken, 
but Herrnhurst seemed to find it altogether intelli~+ 
gible. « 

*So you think this will atone for the loss of the 
other place?” he said, smiling. ‘I am glad you are 
satisfied. My eyes have been warning me for several 
days that they consider themselves over-tasked. 
They are faithtul servants, and should not be abused. 
But who ever heard of making an amanuensis of a 
Garnet, found in the fields?” 





CHAPTER VII. 


MRS. MALDEN SEEKS AMUSEMENT. 


Mrs. MALDEN was the literary autocrat of Vau- 
berg. What books she praised were read. What 
authors she commended were admired. She liked 
novels, and doted upon poetry, but scientitic litera- 
ture was her speciality. She adored science. Men 
skilled in that lore were all Mordecais to her—men 
whom she delighted to honor. 

When, thereture, it became known that Mr. Herrn- 
hurst, a naturalist of considerable talent, and much 
zeal for his pursuit, had come to pursue bis scientific 
studies in Vauberg, and collect such mineral and en- 
tomolrgical specimens as the place afforded, Mrs. 
Malden went directly to the Vauberg House, where 
he was boarding, and invited him to remove to her 
house—to be at home there, to help her signalize her 
devotion to science by pursuing the investigation of 
its sublime truths under her roof. 

Herrnhurst very politely declined. He was an er- 
ratic body, so he averred, and not at all easy of 
adaptation to the orderly habits of a private dwell- 
ing. He hoped Mrs. Malden would do justice to his 
Herculean powers of self-sacrifice, since, by refusing 
her, he compelled himself to forego the delights of 
living in the light of her beaming smiles. But such 
self-sacrifice being a duty, she should see that he 
would not shirk it. 

Mrs. Malden swallowed the compliment, but utter- 
ed bland regrets that his duty and inclination could 
not be made to coincide. Though seeming to yield 
the point, she was, nevertheless, more than ever de- 
termined that the anchorite of science should take 
flight from his present rooms, and quietly fuld his 
pinions within the Swallow’s Nest. The tide of fash- 
ionable life in a neighboring town was just beginning 
to set country-ward. She contrived to give direction 
to its eddying current, and bring a sweeping wave 
within the doors of the Vauberg House. Quiet was 
thus effectuaNy banished thence. A confusion of 
tongues succeeded, as if a Tower of Babel had drop- 
ped into the midst of the house. Herrnhurst medi- 
tated escape. Again Mrs. Malden offered the hospi- 
talities of her house, and her courtesy was accepted 
as politely as it had been declined before. 

Herrnhurst was accordingly installed in the best 
chamber of the Malden mansion, had the seat of 
honor at the Malden table, ate heartily of the Mal- 
den beef and pudding, and consumed the Malden oil 
until a late hour every night. 

Now that.he had joined unto himself a secretary, 
however, he believed that Mrs. Malden’s devotion to 
science would fail to embrace his assistant. He pre- 
pared to return to the hotel. Fortunately, the fash- 
ionable party had wearied of Vauberg, and transfcr- 
red its pursuit of pleasure to some newer locality. 
Herrnhurst briefly communicated his design to Mrs. 
Malden. 

That lady was deeply grieved that Herrnhurst 
had so miscalculated the heights, and depths, and 
breadths of her devotion to science. He might bring 
two, or three, or five young men, if he pleased. Her 
house was large enough, and she had an extension 





dining table. There was room enough, and to spare. 
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Lord Raphgan bad said, when he dined there, that 
sbe might invite bait tne British Parliament to din- 
ner, and still have plenty of elbow-rvom, 

Herrnhurst coukl do no otherwise than consent to 
stay. 

lt is barely possible that Mrs. Maklen knew this 
gentleman had an independent fortune, or her devo- 
tion to science might have been less comprehensive. 
But this is mere conjecture. 

* You did not tell me who your young man is,” she 
said. 

*Almandine Garnet,” replied Herrnharst. 
**O—one of your specimens?” 

Mrs. Malden knew something of her guest's crotch- 
ets, and was quick to detect that this was one. 

“Yo.” 

* Where did you pick him up?” 

*« In the fleld yonder.” 

‘*Is he a real gem, or only make believe?”’ 

** You shall apply the tests for yourself. I hope 
your report will be in his favor, since, if Mrs. Malden 
should condemn him, he might as well be, socially, 
cast into outer darkness.” 

* Flatterer! bring him down, but don’t let him 
know the ordeal that awaits him.” 

Alfred was brought down accordingly, and Mra. 
Malden gave a little start when she saw him, but she 
immediately pretended to brush a spider from her 
sleeve, and that of course accounted for it. 

** How do you do, Mr. Garnet?” she said. “I sup- 
pose I am not to inquire whether that is your real 
name or not, though Herrnhurst is such an odditv 
that I never know whether the names he gives peo- 
ple and things really belong to them or are impro- 
visations of his own. What do you think, now, of 
his calling me Mrs. Magnet? I assure you he calls 
me 80 oftener than Mrs. Maklen.” 

** That is because you are so attractive, I suppose,” 
laughed Alfred. 

**So you know how to flatter, too.” 

* T had no such intention.” 

“Ah well, you men are sad creatures, and the very 
young ones, I fear, as badiasany. But come to sup- 
per now. it wont do to starve you, if yon area 
flatterer.” 

Alfred had his own reasons for regarding this call 
with favor. He was very near forgetting how hungry 
he was, however, when Claudine Livingstone took 
her place at the table. Beyond a bow at their intro- 
duction, she did not notice him, nor any one, indeed, 
eating in silence, and ecarcely ever lifting her eyes 
from her plate. But Alfred’s glance often fell in her 
vicinity. He had never seen anything half so beau- 
tiful, he thought. , 

The next day he began work, and felt that he had 
made a long stride towards manhood, since he was 
beginning to earn a living for himself. No form of 
labor could have been pleasanter than that with 
which he was occupied. He read or wrote for Herrn- 
hurst four or five hours of each day. The remainder 
of the time, he was allowed to study upon his own 
account, or to share with his employer the physical 
exercises that toughen the muscle and give vigor to 
all the system. The best powers of the boy’s mind 
and body were thus in daily use. 

‘‘ Garnet,”’ said Herrnhurst, when about a week 
had passed, ‘‘ Mrs. Malden is a lineal descendant 
from Eve, and therefore inquisitive. Just now, you 
have excited her curiosity. I warn you, that you 
may be prep2red to answer or evade her question- 
ings, which you are sure to encounter.” 

** Why should she care about me?” 

“That I cannot tell you. I suspect, however, that 
she is afraid of you.” 

“Afraid?” 

** Yes—that you are in danger, somehow, of stand- 
ing between her and the sunshine she wants to make 
her own hay by.” 

**T can’t imagine how.” 

“NorI. But I don’t feel like advising you to grat- 
ify her curiosity, until we know something more of 
its drift.” 

** Then I will not.” 


“** By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes,’ "’ 


said Herrnhurst, hearing steps along the passage. 

They stopped at his door, and presently Mrs. Mal- 
den entered, preluded, of course, by the formality of 
aknock. Herrnhurst placed a chair for her, bowing 
with the grace of a courtier. 

** How kind of you to bring hither the freshness of 
dewy roses, to neutralize the fumes of our chemicals,” 
he said. 

“ Toere is only one little rose in my bouquet, and 
that, I fear, is the last of the season. Claudine gath- 
ered the flowers for me just now, and they are for 
Garnet.” 

** Tnank you,” said Alfred, taking them from her, 
and feeling more as if he would like to hug the flow- 
ers than he might have done if he bad known that 
Mrs. Malden’s assertion anent them was one of that 
lady’s pleasant little fictions. 

‘sIt was terribly dull down stairs this morning. 
These dog-days take the life out of one. I have come 
up here to be amused. I want Garnet to tell me bis 
history.” 

“A boy like bim have a history! Take any man’s 
biography, and it resolves itself into this: He was 
born—he married—he died. Garnet has only arrived 
at the period when he can say, ‘ I was born.’” 

“ Bat where? Who were his parents? What were 
their circumstances? Are they still living?” asked 
Mrs. Malden, with suppress: d but evident eagerness. 

** Now you are asking fur the bistory of his parents, 





That goes beyond the contract.” 
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THER FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








“Man of absurdities! you will not let me be 
amused!” 

“We interest ourselves in the history of things, 
not persons. If, for instance, you bad asked for the 
story of this fossil, a relic of the pre-Adamite world, 
we might have amused you with a most graphic de- 
lineation of the conditions under which it existed.” 

“Another time, I will be glad to hear that narra- 
tion. You shall hold it in reserve fur me, as a rare 
intellectual banquet. O, could we have lived when 
that lived, and seen what it has seen!” 

“ We might have had wonderful experiences, with- 
out doubt, in that event. Nevertheless, I am con- 
tent that the period of my life was measured out in 
the epoch cf man rather than of saurviis. Other- 
wise, I should never have had the pleasure—of know- 
ing Mrs. Malden.” 

“TI believe you are wishing now that I would go 
away and leave you to your petrifactions. Isn’t he, 
Garnet?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Alfred, who was not yet 
courtier enough to avail himself of this fine opening 
for a complimentary speech. 

Herrnburst laughed. 

**You should have addressed that inquiry to me,” 
he said. 

‘“‘And what would you have answered?” 

**T would have assured you that when Mrs. Mag- 
net deigns to visit us, all other wishes must yield to 
the one desire of continuing to d-serve that favor.”’ 

“Tam going to Boston to-morrow. Have you any 
commands for me to execute for you?” 

“Only that your absence be as brief as possible, 
without sacrificing the cbject for which your pilgrim- 
age was undertaken.” 

“A pilgrimage for the sake of looking up the new- 
est fashions,” langhed Mrs. Malden. ‘“ It will be ac- 
complished, however, without peas in my shoes, or 
any such popish penances, I can assure you. By the 
way, Garnet, did you ever know an old man in Bos- 
ton of the name of Gray?” 

“No. I have scarcely any acquaintances in Bos- 
ton.” 

“Ab, there comes Claudine, returning from her 
morning canter. She will be desolate, if mamma be 
not in waiting to embrace her when she dismounts. 
I am 80 sorry you will not give me any errands to do 
for you. Think how it will detract from my weekly 
summing up, when I wish to say: 


“* How pleasant is Saturday night, 
When I've tried all the week to be good— 
Not spoken a word that was bad, 
And obliged every one that I could.’ ”’ 


With this, and a most complaisant bow, she was 
gone—not exactly “like a flash of lightning— gone,” 
but like an eminently graceful womam. Alfred did 
not immediately resume his work when the door had 
closed upon her. He seemed to be deep in thought. 

‘*Do you admire Mrs. Malden as much as you seem 
to?” he asked, at length. 

Herrnhurst smiled queerly. 

“Why do you ask?” he inquired. 

‘“* Because she seems to me not the sort of woman 
that you would be likely to admire.” 

“What! the graceful, elegant, and still beautiful 
Mrs. Malden?” 

“Then you really do like her?” 

“Like her? No. She is the sort of woman one 
must guarrel with, or imitate ber own want of sin- 
cerity. I choose not to quarrel with her.” 

Alfred resumed his writing in silen@e, and Herrn- 
hurst proceeded to apply the test of the blowpipe to 
some minerals he had collected the previous day. 
Neither spoke for a half-hour, or perhaps a longer 
time. Then Herrnhurst went on, as if there had 
been no gap in the conversation : 

“I think, Garnet, Mrs. Malden is going to Boston 
to-morrow on your account.” 

“ Why or my account?” 

** Because it suits her, 1 suppose. I can give you 
no other reason. Who is this old man in Boston, of 
the name of Gray, I wonder?” 

“Why, Gray? I remember, now. Oliver Gray is 
my grandfather. I wonder if she could bave meant 
him?” 

“I dare say not. Probably she only asked that 
question because she was too amiable to leave you 
out of the conversation, and nothing else cccurred to 
her.” 

Alfred’s clear eyes searched Herrnhurst’s face. 

“There is no need that you should imitate Mrs. 
Malden’s want of sincerity with me,” he said. “I 
at least am truthful.” 

“Do I not know it? But one’sintuitions are often 
too intangible to bear putting into words. I believe, 
however, that she thinks she knows you.” 

“T am willing thatsheshould. There are no mys- 
teries about me. See Claudine Livingstone, out there 
walking up and down the garden, like a nun taking 
exercise under the eye of the lady abbess. What a 
Strange, shy child she is! 1 thought girls of her age 
Were usually gregarious. But she seems always to 
be alone.”’ . 

** She is too real a character for the life upon whic 
she bas fallen. A false heart, under like intiuences, 
might adapt itself to circumstances, but hers, I think, 
is in danger of congealing.” : 

“Can nothing be done?’’ asked Alfred, anxiously. 

“For the career to which she was predestined from 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MRS. MALDEN TAKES OBSERVATIONS OF THE 
FASHIONS, 


CAUSES obvious and latent operate to produce cer- 
tain results. It now and then happens that a far- 
sighted philosopher penetrates to a knowledge of the 
hidden source, in material operations. 

The obvious purpose of Mrs. Malden’s visit to Bos- 
ton had respect to the creations of Fashion. A leader 
in society, like a meteorologist, must take frequent 
observations, and Mrs. Malden was well aware of her 
duties in that respect. The present journey had a 
latent cause, however, which Herrnhurst’s penetra- 
tion had partially divined. 

Mrs. Malden was aware that Oliver Gray had a 
grandson vawed Alfred King, who, if living, was the 
natural heir of bis wealth. She had known Mr. and 
Mrs. King, when the boy was a sickly infant, and 
until recently had tondly hoped that he might have 
been—not to put it tov harshly—taken away trom the 
evils of this wicked world. But since Garnet came, 
that hope had nearly foundered. She had a quick 
eye for resemblances, and had detected the linea- 
ments, both of Mr. and Mrs. King, in this youth, 
whom she shrewdly suspected to be theirson. With 
this suspicion for a starting-point, she found herself 
launched upon a sea of conjecture. 

Garnet, she knew, had come to Vauberg from Bos- 
ton. If he was really Oliver Gray’s grandson, per- 
haps he had been attempting to create an influence 
there, counter to the Malden interest. His appear- 
ance in her house under an assamei name might be 
part of a plot to render the Maiden expectations null 
and veid. If this were true, let bim look to himself, 
she thought, with a darkening of the face, which did 
not enhance her good locks. At all events, it was of 
the greatest importance to discover whether or not 
Oliver Gray hac lately been visited by his grandson. 
Another woman might have been satisfied by Gar- 
net’s indifferent denial of an acquaintance with the 
old miser. Nut so Mrs. Malden. Her own practices 
quite prepared her to believe that his indifference 
was assumed, and his denial! false. 

Mrs. Malden, dispensing hospitality at her man- 
sion in Vauberg, was undoubtedly superb. Mrs. 
Malden, leaning upon the arm of her honorable hus- 
band at the Nation’s capital, may have been august. 
Mrs. Malden, shopping on Washington street, was 
unquestionably resplendent. Mrs. Malden, waiting 
in the little dark passage that formed the entrance to 
Oliver Gray’s dwelling, was, 1 fear, neither of these. 
Perhaps she had paused there to take breath, but 
uuless it were a very bard breath to be got, she might 
have taken it many times while she stood there. The 
truth is, certain vibrations of the air conveyed to her 
ears a conversation going on within, which she could 
not bring herself to interrupt. Tell it not in Gath, 
proclaim it not in the polite circles of Vauberg, but 
Mrs. Malden was listening. 

Josiah Morgan, a little more withered than when 
we saw him last, had picked up a fragment of news- 
paper, used for wrapping some petty parcel from the 
grocer’s, and began reading over the items it contain- 
ed. True, many weeks had elapsed since they were 
“news,” but that mattered not to the old clerk. 
Suddenly he marked a spot with his finger-nail, and 
tossed the fragment across to the corner where Oliver 
Gray was sitting. 

** Read that,” he said, briefly. 

“Take it away,” responded the miser, fretfully. 
“Or, if it’s anything I ought to know, why don’t you 
read it out yourself? It’s little enough you do to 
earn your bread, and I’d be ashamed to grudge a bit 
of breath for reading.” 

Morgan accordingly read out,in a high-pitched, 
schoolboy’s drawl, a notice in the usual form of the 
death of Cornelius King. 

** That makes one the less, waiting to take what I 
leave,” said the old man, feebly exultant. “I’ve 
outlived him. I’) outlive them all!” 

“There’s a boy left. He must be getting nigh on 
to sixteen year old now. I wonder if he’s got any- 
thing to live upon.” Pa 

**He’ll be coming here. I wont have him here. He 
shall not have a crust.” 

Touch any chord, and the only emotions that could 
be made to vibrate in his arid heart were greed and 
selfishness. 

“Sixteen year old, and more. Close upon seven- 
teen, he must be, if not past that age. How time 
gets on! I wonder if he looks like—” ~ 

A wistful look came upon his face, but he did not 
epeak her name. 

** Like Cornelius King? Did you say he looks like 
Cornelius King? The ne’er-do-well. He'll be like 
him, too, but he shall never touch a cent of mine. 
I’m poor and destitute, but if I had millions he should 
never touch a cent of mine.” 

**] should like to know, though,” said Josiah Mor- 
gan, softly, “if he’s got anything to live upon. I 
wouldn’t like to think he may look like—like one 
that’s an angel in heaven—and be in distress for 
something to live upon.” 

Mrs. Malden had heard enough to assure her that 
whether Garnet were Alfred King or not, Oliver 
Gray had not been lately visited by his grandson, 
and also that the Malden interest was likely to en- 
counter no formidable rival in that youth, provided 





her birth, better to have no heart, or a frozen one, 
than one that beats and throbs at every prick. How 
about that article? Is it nearly copied?” | 

Thus reminded, Alfred cleaned his pen, upon 
whose nib the ink had dried, and went on with his 
work. 


} a will. She now rattled the outer door, as if she bad 
just opened it, and Josiah Morgan, going to see who 


the old man could be brought to the point of making 


was there, bade her “ Come in.” 
* And how is dear old Uncle Noll?” she asked, 
holding his hand, affectionately. ‘‘Tom couldn’t 


But fall elections are coming on, and public men 
must be at their post. It’s their duty, you know, 
and everything else must be sacrificed to that.” 

** Political men are such fellows at making sacri- 
fices for duty,” said the old man, laughing shyly, at 
what be considered a hard hit. 

** But Tom, though he cannot come himself, has 
sent you some money,” Mrs. Tom went on. ‘ He 
don’t forget his friends, Tom don’t, and this I hope 
will help to make you comfortable until one of us can 
come again,” placing in the shaking tingers, which 
closed upon it eagerly, a crisp bank bill 

“ Tom’s a good boy, 1 always said, didn’t 1, Mor- 
gan, that Tom Malden is a guod boy.” 

“And Claudine, dear girl, sent this little purse, 
and so much love. You can’t think how often she 
used to say, after she came home from here, ‘ How 
much I miss dear old Uncie Noll.’ ” 

‘*Did she say that? Did she say she missed me? 
Fanny girl, isn’t she?” 

“ A little edd, sometimes—but so fond of those she 
loves. Her father has often said, dear Claudie’s af- 
fection for Uncle Noll, though so natural, is quite 
touching.” 

**] dare say—I dare say. Morgan, wont Tom Mal- 
den’s wife take off ber things and stop to tea?” 

** Not to-day, uncle. I should like it exceedingly. 
It would be cosy and homelike in the extreme to 
make your tea and toast for you. But I have an en- 
gagement for to-night, s0 Morgan must get you some- 
thing nice—and, Morgan, you must be very careful 
and tender of our uncle. Be assured, we shall not 
forget it. Bythe by, have you heard, Uucle Noll, 
that Cornelius King is dead?” 

“Yes. That’s another of them gone.” 

‘Poor man—I fear it was a worthless life he led, 
worse at the last than when you knew him even, and 
his boy they say is Cornelius King all over—a sbift- 
less, extravagant spendthrift. Sad, isn’t it?” 

“ He’ll get nothing of mine to spend. I’l) make 
may will to-morrow. Morgan, don’t forget to remind 
me to make my will to-morrow.” 

The old clerk growled out something under his 
breath, which migbt have meant assent, though it 
sounded suspiciously unlike it. 

“* What a brave heart he has,” cried Mrs. Malden, 
rapturously. ‘And brave men always live to a 
great age, as he’ll be sure to do—and all the longer 
for knowing that his will will keep a thriftiess spend- 
thrift from spending the little he leaves. And nowI 
really must go.” 

She went accordingly, doubtless to keep her en- 
gagement, whatever it may have been. The old 
clerk hoped growlingly, that her engagements would 
not soon leave her at liberty to come there again. 
Oliver Gray glared with greedy eyes upon the bunk- 
bill he still held, and sent Morgan out to exchange it 
for gold. 

The next day Mrs. Malden Had occasion to call on 
an acquaintance, who, being at that time somewhat 
reduced in circumstances, was boarding at Mrs. Hop- 
kins’s. Into the hands of that worthy woman, 
therefore, the elegant lady gave her card. 


Mrs. T. Swa'low Malden, 
VAUBERG. 

“Excuse me,” said Mrs. Hopkins, reading the Ger- 
man text upon the bit of pasteboard; “ but a boy 
that was one of my boarders went to Vauberg some- 
thing better than a week ago. Can you tell me any- 
thing about him?” 

“Was his name Alfred King?” asked Mrs. Malden, 
graciously. 

“Yes; that’s his name. So it’s like you’ve seen 

him, and a pretty boy he is, too. Can you tell me if 
he’s got a place?” 
“O yes, he has got a nice place; and as yon say, he 
is a pretty boy, though ratber thriftless, I fear. And 
now, if you please, will you take the card up to Mrs. 
Rynde?” 

Mrs. Malden had satisfied her curiosity, and was 
at liberty to give her mind up to observations of the 
fashions during the remainder of her stay in Boston. 





CHAPTER IX. 

EURYOLUS FINDS A NISUS. 
Ar the end of a week, Mrs. T. Swallow Malden re- 
turned to Vauberg, with various elegant trifies in 
her trunk, and some good ideas in her head to be 
worked up later. Claudine drove down to the depot 
to take “mamma” home. If she felt any pleasure 
in the meeting after an interval of separation, her 
reticent nature would not suffer it to appear. But 
Mrs, Malden made tender demonstrations enough 
for both. 
“Don’t tell me how lonely you have been, my 
child,” she saic. “I can understand it all without a 
word, ami I could not bear to hear you speak of it ”— 
Claudine had shown no disposition to make any 80 
painful revelation, but then, Mrs. Malden had pene- 
trative instincts, as we have seen—‘‘ And how are 
you all at home?” 
‘“* Well,” said Claudine, concisely. 
“Vve got a love of a hat for you, and the best 
feather I could find in the city. Where is Herrn- 
hurst?” 
‘*] was desired to tell you that he and Mr. Garnet 
have ‘gone off ‘ bug-hunting,’ and will not be back 
for a fortnight.” 
‘*Garnet’s real name is Alfred King, and he is old 
Oliver Gray’s grandson.” 
“*So you found that out by going,” composedly. 
“Yes. 1 found that out, and it is worth knowing,” 





come up with me to-day, though he wanted to sadly. 


without a will ’"—she could not help thrusting outa 
clenched fist, threateningly, as if in warning that he 
had better not—‘ Alfred will be the heir. It will be 
best to keep on good terms with him for the present, 
I suppose. I may as well mention now, lest I should 
forget it, that I shall,expect you to make yourself 
agreeable to him when he returns.” 

Clavdine made no reply in words, but the single 
glance she bent npon Mrs. Malden was not altogether 
acquiescent. When she was iv her own room, with 
the new hat, and other elegant articles lying before 
her, she voucbsafed not a jook at them, but mutter- 
ed, with a still, set face, “‘ Always meanness—on 
every hand~—on every hand.” 

Sbe started up, presently, with more alacrity of 
movement than she usually displayed. Opening her 
writing-desk, she wrote as follows: 


* JOSIAH MORGAN— DEAR Str:—If you should be 
disposed to befriend Alfred King with bis grandfa- 
ther, and should wish to see the young man for that 
purpore, come to Vauberg in about three weeks, but 
don’t come near the Swaliow’s Nest, and don’t let 
Mrs. Malden know of your being bere, if you can 
help it. I wiil be on the lookout, and will try to see 
you on your way from the depot to the Vauberg 
House. o. ia 


This message was duly mailed, and sent upon its 
way the following mourning. 

There was a canty twittering in The Swallow’s 
‘Nest when that portion of its brood that had been 
“ bug-hunting ” returned to fold their pinions within 
its delightful precincts. The maternal Swallow 
poured forth airy symphonies from her ficxible 
throat. The paternal Swallow attempted an aerial 
iivieur two, which, however, fell hopelessly fiat from 
being impregnated with his own ponderous magnifi- 
cence. But the callow nestling of the brood did not 
deign to pipe a welcoming twitter. Observing this, 
Mrs. Malden, witi her back to the others, reproved 
tbe omission in expressive pantomime. Apparently, 
Claudine was not apt in interpreting pantomime, for 
she only rove and left the room, throwing as much 
haughtiness into her step and bearing, as it was pos- 
sible to do. 

“I believe Claudine Livingstone thinks it a conde- 
scension to breathe in the same air that the rest of 
the world use for respiration,” said Alfred, when he 
and Herrnhurst were alone. . 

“ Very likely,” returned Jasper, putting a dragon- 
fiy under the microscope. ‘‘ Humility may be one of 
her virtues, but if it is, she certainly does not make 
@ parade of it.” 

“ Humility! She would out-Lucifer Lucifer for 
pride. I should like to see the person in whom she 
would deign to show any interest.” 

** Perhaps you would like to be that person,” sug- 
gested Herrnhurst, smiling. 

A warm color stained Alfred’s face, like a red sun- 
set reflected in limpid water. 

“No; why should I care?” he returned, abashed. 
“Tt is nothing to me.” 

“That is true,” said Herrnburst, laying a hand 
upon his young friend’s shoulder. “If life were 
nothing but an empty dream, I dare say you might 
trick yours out in very romantic style, with castles 
in Spain, and plenty of cloudland, and Claudine Liv- 
ingstone for your heroine. But ‘life is real,’ and in 
all its length and breadth mo fact is more so than 
that Claudine will never be allowed to play heroine 
to the hero of any man who has his own fortune to 
make. Neither, I dare say, would she wish to, it she 
were permitted. So, you see, whoever she may deign 
to show interest in, it certainly will not be in bug- 
fanciers like you and me.” 

“You, at least, have not your own fortune to 
make.” 

“Have I not? I assure you Mr. Malden bas been 
offering we some most dazzling investments of late. 
Jt is a pity, is it not, that I should be content with 
My present income, when a slight venture, only that 
of all T have, would be sure to bring me fabulous 
returns?” 

“You will not make the venture?” said Alfred. 
“TY cannot tell yet how potent Mr. Maiden's elo- 
quence, backed by Mrs. Malden’s encouragement, 
Iray prove. But just now the comparative poverty 
of my present fortune contents me. Up to this date, 
I am acting upon the hint I have given you—to treat 
life as a sober reality rather than a dream.” 

“ Apropos of dreazas. I dreamed last night that a 
strange old man, withered, and lean, and cross, and 
yet most kind to me, came to entreat me to share bis 
fortunes, which seemed poor enough, though with a 
dim prcspcct of something better in the distance ; and 
that Mrs. Malden’s pretty white bands changed on @ 
sudden to claws, by which he was in danger of being 
pulled in pieces, when I woke.’’ 

“I wouid advise you not to relate that dream down 
stairs,” said Herrnhurst, laughing. “I doubt if Mre. 
Malden would relish having been seen with claws, 
even in a dream.” 

Two or three days passed, and Alfred did not once 
get a sight of Claudine. Of course, he did not care. 
This he assured himself so many times that it really 
seemed as if the fact must be a shaky one, requiring 
avast amountof propping up. At the end of the 
third day, be learned from Mrs. Malden that the gir! 
was sick—a severe cold, and tendency to fever. Mrs. 
Malden expressed great anxiety. 


bad intercepted the doctor, who was leaving the 
house, and got assured that Miss Livingstone’s ilinese 
Was not in the least alarming, and that beyond im- 





retorted Mrs. Malden. ‘If the old man should die 


























she wished to wake, There was nothing left | 
put to get mamma out of the way. 
She hated to use deception, bat to effect th 
feared she must Her relief was very great 
Mre. Maiden declared ber daughter so mauch b 
that she felt at liberty to recruit herself by dr 
,| out for an hour or two Thie intention she di 
| tail of carrying out. The coast was thus effect 
cleared, and Claudine was able to meet Mr. M 
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solutely nothing to be learned. Thus reaseu: 
Alfred dismissed his anxiety. 

But to Claudine this assurance—tt being ot 
reiteration of what the doctor bad just told b 
| brought unepeakable dismay. Within two day 
would be time for Jostal Morgan, and how was 
| to keep her promise, if she could not leave her rox 

Even if she could gain strength for going oat! 

elude mamma, who, tn her character of fait! 
| purse, wae forever at her heels? It war a ver 
question, anc of iteelt almost enflicient to produce 
| fever which she dreaded. Of this she presently 
q came aware. ‘It will not do,” she thonght 
must not worry about ft. When the time com 
must use to the best advantage aoch opportanttt 
I can make for myself. But now I must put tt « 
my mind, and get as strong ar I can fn the n 
while.” 
It was not an ur wonted efort—that of putti: 
harassing thought—or the might not have snoce 
so well in keeping her resolution. Bat she « 
scarcely remember when she bad ever gone to 
without resorting to that procers, and the old «> 
rience helped her now. This was Tuesday ever 
That night she slept well, and the night follov. 
likewise. Thursday morning she awoke refre 
) and on trying ber strength by walking aroun 

room, decided that she was quite equa! to the: 








on his way trom the depot, as she had promise 
That afternoon there was a faint rap at H- 
buret’s door, and Claudine, pale from recent i! 
but as unbending in her haughtiness as ever, ¢ 
the study where he and Garnet were at work 
fred started up, on sectng ber, and offered som: 
fused congratulation upon her recovery, to wh! 
reply was of the briefest. 

“Are you too busy to spare me & momen 
Herrnhurst?”’ she inquired. 

“ Certainly not. And if the moment could b 
tracted to a day I should only regard it as lengt 
sweetness long drawn out.” 

“ You mock me with your answer. But nop 
It shall not turn me from my purpose.” 

“] had no such intention,” Herrnhurst he 
to affirm. 

“T bave heard it said that knowledge is pow 
wish to acquire knowledge, and have come 
you what books I ought to begin with.” 

“| should think a treatise upon the best n 
preserving and setting off youthful beauty wo 
the proper thing to commence upon - 
Claudine flashed an angry glance at him, # 
as if to go, but seeming to control herself ¥ 
effort, sat down again directly. 

“Will you have the goodness to forget fo 
ment,” she said, with changing color, but ¥ 
even voice, “ that I am in training for the car: 
belle, and avewer me as if I were expected | 














Alfred ceased to assure himeelf that he did not | 
care, and became a prey to apprehensions, until he | 


prisonment in ber room ior a few days, there was ab- - 
i< 


into @ rational being, instead of a beautiful wor 

.. ‘Pray do not think me so ungaljant as to! 

the two characters incompatible. But | w) 

you my serious attention. You say that you « 

acquire knowledge. What kind of knowledge: 

“That which students covet, and grow pe 

hollow-eyed in pursuit of.” 

“Je Mrs. Malden aware of your purpose?” 

“ She is not.” 

“ Would she approve it?” 

“ What do you think?” 

“T think she would object to any pureul! 

| threatens paleness and hollowness of the + 

you ” 

" 4*Popsibly. But in this I choone to be : 

judge of what is proper and fitting for me.” 
“J will write out a pian of studies, and t 
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in which it will be for your convenience to tab 
| up—also a list of the books you will want 
4) anything else in which I can be of use to you" 
7 “No; that is all.” 

° Alfred, who had been listening eager-eye 
interposed with : 
“Yuu will be going over ground that It 
latety passed. If I could ever help you in ar 
culty--” 
“J shall need no help.” And then, after 
hesitation, ‘Some one is in the village Inqa 
you. It is an old man of the name of Josiah > 
I took the liberty to tell him that you wo 
j the Vauberg House at four o'clock, and if 
j referring to her watch, ** within fifteen mm) 
that time.”’ 
| 

; 





“ Why did he not come here?” asked Alfr: 
4 ** He looked poor and shabby. Maybe 1 wi 
Y some of mamma's fashionable acquaintance 
see him at our door.” 

“Such a reason is unassailable when we 
Miss Livingstone’s pride,” retorted Alfred. 
yy But Mise Livingstone was already out oft 
and might, or might not, have got the bene! 
aR. | 

A walk of ten minutes brought Alfred to 
berg House, where, having inquired for J - 
gan, he war directed to the ob! clerk's ft 
wistful tenterness overspread the old man 
he scanned Alfred's teatcrer, holding hia 
hand meanwhile. 
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and on trying ber strength by walking around the 
room, decided that she was quite equal to the effort 
she wished to make. There was nothing left then, 
but to get mamma out of the way. 

She hated to use deception, but to effect this she 
feared she must. Her relief was very great when 
Mrs. Malden declared her daughter so much better, 
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solutely nothing to be learned. Thus reassured, 
Alfred dismissed his anxiety. 

But to Claudine this assurance—it being only a 
reiteration of what the doctor had just told her— 
brought unspeakable dismay. Within two days it 
would be time for Josiah Morgan, and how was she 
to keep her promise, if she could not leave her room? 
Even if she could gain strength fur going out, how 
elude mamma, who, in her character of faithful 
nurse, was forever at her heels? It was a vexing 
question, and of itself almost sufficient to produce the 
fever which she dreaded. Of this she presently be- 
came aware. “It will not do,” she thought. “I 
must not worry about it. When the time comes, I 
must use to the best advantage such opportunities as 
I can make for myself. But nowI must put it out of 
my mind, and get as strong as I can in the mean- 
while.” 

It was not an ur wonted effort—that of putting off 
harassing thought—or she might not have succeeded 
so well in keeping her resolution. But she could 
scarcely remember when she bad ever gone to sleep 
without resorting to that process, and the old expe- 
rience helped her now. This was Tuesday evening. 
That night she slept well, and the night following 
likewise. Thursday morning she awoke refreshed, 


that she felt at liberty to recruit herself by driving 
out for an hour or two. This intention she did not 
fail of carrying out. The coast was thus effectually 
cleared, and Claudine was able to meet Mr. Morgan 
on his way from the depot, as she had promised. 

That afternoon there was a faint rap at Herrn- 
hurst’s door, and Claudine, pale from recent illness, 
but as unbending in her haughtiness as ever, entered 
the study where he and Garnet were at work. Al- 
fred started up, on secing her, and offered some con- 
fused congratulation upon her recovery, to which her 
reply was of the briefest. 

“Are you too busy to spare me a moment, Mr. 
Herrnhurst?’’ she inquired. 

“Certainly not. And if the moment could be prc- 
tracted to a day I should only regard it as lengthened 
sweetness long drawn out.” 

You mock me with your answer. But no matter. 
It shall not turn me from my purpose.” 

“TY had no such intention,” Herrnhurst hastened 
to affirm. 

“T have heard it said that knowledge is power. I 
wish to acquire knowledge, and have come to ask 
you what books I ought to begin with.” 

“T should think a treatise upon the best mode of 
preserving and setting off youthful beauty would be 
the proper thing to commence upon.” 

Claudine flashed an angry glance at him, and rose 
as if to go, but seeming to control herself with an 
effort, sat down again directly. 

‘Will you have the goodness to forget for a mo- 


you my serious attention. You say that you wish to 
acquire knowledge. What kind of knowledge?” 

“That which students covet, and grow pale and 
hollow-eyed in pursuit of.”” 

“Is Mrs. Malden aware of your purpose?” 

** She is not.” 

‘Would she approve it?” 

“ What do you think?” 

“TI think she would object to any pursuit which 
threatens paleness and hollowness of the eyes for 
you.” 

‘*Pcssibly. But in this I choose to be my own 
judge of what is proper and fitting for me.” 

“T will write out a plan of studies, and the order 
in which it will be for your convenience to take them 
up—also a list of the books you will want. Is there 
anything else in which I can be of use to you?” 
» “No; that is all.” 

Alfred, who had been listening eager-eyed, now 
interposed with: 

“You will be going over ground that I have but 
lately passed. If I could ever help you in any diffi- 
culty—” 

“J shall need no help.” And then, after a slight 
hesitation, “Some one is in the village inquiring for 
you. It is an old man of the name of Josiah Morgan. 
I took the liberty to tell him that you would be at 
the Vauberg House at four o’clock, and it is now,” 


that time.”’ 
“ Why did he not come here?” asked Alfred. 
“‘ He looked poor and shabby. Maybe I was afraid 
some of mamma’s fashionable acquaintances would 
see him at our door.” 
“Such a reason is unassailable when we consider 
Miss Livingstone’s pride,” retorted Alfred, 
But Miss Livingstone was already out of the room, 
and might, or might not, have got the benefit of his 
remark. 
A walk of ten minutes brought Alfred to the Vau- 
berg House, where, having inquired for Josiah Mor- 
gan, he was directed to the old clerk’s room. A 
wistful tenderness overspread the old man’s face, as 
he scanned Alfred’s features, holding him by the 
hand meanwhile. 


referring to her watch, ‘‘ within fifteen minutes of | falls in the dark, this worthy pair led their relative 


muted, absently. ‘* Would you mind smiling a little? 

I should like to see if you have got her smile.” 

Alfred exceeded his request, and laughed outright, 

whereupon the old clerk cried out, with something 

like exultation: 

‘* Her laugh all over! How many times I’ve heard 

it ring out like that! Shoe were always laughing at 

me, but I didn’t mind, maybe, because she were too 
sweet to hurt.” 

“ Of whom are you speaking?” asked Alfred. 

‘Of the only woman I ever loved; but she never 
vared for me, the more’s the pity. I were a simple- 
ton to think she ever would, and I, an old man then. 
It was your mother, boy, and you are very like her.” 
Alfred’s heart seemed to have adopted the motto of 
“Excelsior,” and insisted upon rising to his throat— 
making speech impossible, but he clasped tightly the 
hand of the old man who had loved his mother, and 
Gropped a tear upon its wrinkled palm. Sentiment? 
Well, perhaps so, But Iam not disposed to like the 
lad any the worse for his emotion. If it suits you 
better, however, you are welcome to rub out the tear, 
and say that he laughed at the old man’s dotage.” 

** Well, well,” said Morgan, “ that were nigh upon 
twenty year ago, and I did not come here for that. 
Your grandfather is failing, and cannot live many 
weeks, 1 think. I want you to go and see him.” 

* Does he wish it?” 

‘“ He has never said as he does. But he don’t seom 
so hard like of late; and if the Maldens would only 
azive him a chance, I think he might take to you yet. 
They’re there, one or other of them, slobbering round 
him, every week, as regular as clcck-work was Mr. 


we’ll be let alone of them for five or six days to come, 
him in that time, if you should go.” 


you in half an hour at the depot.” 


as need be. - 

When Josiah Morgan and his young friend arrived 
at the house which the former had left that morning 
—for the first time in years, except todo some errand 
in the city—they were met at the door by Mr. Mal- 
den, who informed them that they could not enter 
there, for “* dear old Uncle Noll” wanted no attend- 
ance but that of his loving nephew, and his no less 
loving nephew’s wife. 

TI must see him first,” said Morgan, steadily. ‘If 
he casts me off of his own will, I shall go.” 
Making a sign for Alfred to follow, he brushed past 
Mr. Malden with the agility of a younger man, and 
stood by the bedside of his old employer, over whom 
hovered Mrs. Malden, fan in hand. . 

“Tam your old clerk come back again,” he said, 
“and I have brought you Agnes’s boy. You are 
glad to see him, I am sure. Will you not tell him 
80?” 

“It is Alfred King,” you know, explained Mrs. 
Malden, ‘ whose father was Cornelius King;—and 
your old clerk has deserted you, for him. Shall I tell 
them to go?”’ 

‘¢Yes. Letthem go. I will not have them here. 
Send them away, good Tom.” 

Pondering upon this unexpected turn in affairs, 
the old clerk suffered Alfred to lead him away to an 
obscure boarding-house, where the boy was warmly 
welcomed, and the old man for his sake, by Mrs. 
Hopkins. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE CHEST OPENED. 


ance in the place where they were least expected—at 
least, by the parties encountered—at the end of the 
last chapter, it is only necessary to say that Claudine, 
during her late illness, had sometimes been delirious 
on waking out of sleep, and it was from some wan- 
dering words dropped at such an interval that Mrs. 
Malden got a hirft of Josiah Morgan’s expected visit 
to Vauberg, and likewise, of its object. The drive, 
therefore, by which Claudine was left at liberty to 
keep her appointment, brought her vigilant parents 
to a depot in a neighboring town, whence it was pos- 
sible to reach Boston two hours earlier, than by wait- 
ing for the Vauberg train. Hence their prior arrival 
at the scene of iuterest. ‘The rest was due to their 
consummate impudence. If it be true, as it un- 
doubtedly is, that ‘‘ Heaven helps those who help 
themselves,” it is no less true that impudence is an 
invaluable aid to those who are disposed to live by 
the help of others. 

Now that they had possession of the field, feeling 
the ground at every step, as one gropes among pit- 


on to the subject of a will. ‘‘Uncle Noll could not 
doubt,” so they asserted, “that Alfred King was ea- 
gerly awaiting his grandfather’s death, in order to 
seize upon the property which he would inherit’ His 
coming there that afternoon was only another proof 
of his impatience. He had, to their certain knowl- 
edge, wasted thousands of dollars in riotous living, 
within a few months. Delicacy forbade any allusion 
to the sacrifices they themselves had made for their 


Malden last, and he was there only yesterday, so | Mr. Lambell, the Malden family lawyer, was accord- 
and there’s no saying how much good you might do | document. 

“Tt Herrnhurst is willing, I will go, and will meet | waiting. He hasalready written the preliminaries.” 
Saying which, he shook Morgan’s hand hastily, and ; Must I will that away?” 


returned to Herrnhurst, who commended his resolu- 
tion, giving him full liberty to remain away as long | felt obliged to be chary of dictation in presence of the 


** Yes, yes,” said the old man, “I know it all. You 
mean that I ought to make a will, and give what I 
leave to you. Is that what you mean, Tom?” 

‘ Dear uncle,” chimed in Mrs. Malden, ‘ we hope | 
you will live a hundred years yet. But onecan never | 
tell what may happen, and it is always best to be | 
prepared for whatever event may come. And we 
are sure that you would rather some one else than a 
spendthrift like Alfred King should have what you 
leave, at last.” 

“Tt’s very little. I’m poor and destitute,” crooned 
the old man. “ But what was it you said about the 
will, Tom? I leave it all to you.” 

*T think, then, you ought to make one.” 

* To-morrow ?”’ 

“No. To-day.” 

“IT say to-morrow. I want to-night to think it 
over. Now, go away. God Tom, and Tom’s wife, 
go away. I wont see any of those you dislike so 
much between whiles, and you may bring a lawyer 
in the morning. Tom says itis best, and Tom knows. 
Ill make my will in the morning.” 

They dared not insist upon staying, lest this favor- 
able disposition should be crossed. So they left him 
as he had desired. There was sweet in the cup of 
their reflections that night, but it was bitter-sweet. 
What if he should die before morning? Whatif he 
sbould be robbed, or murdered? What if, after all, 
they should lose t iat which was apparently so nearly 
gained ? 

But when morning came they found him as they 
had left him. They had not even to go over the 
ground again of preparing him for making hia will. 


ingly brought, and proceeded to fill up the important 
* Dear uncle,” ssid Mr. Malden, ‘‘ the lawyer is 
“Is it the iron-banded chest you want, Tom? 
* You must do as you like, uncle,” said Tom, who 


lawyer. 


** And all that it contains.” 
** Is there anything else?” 
** Tom, is there anything else?” 


* Well,” scowled Mr. Malden. 


tains.” 
** Except the chest.” 


place. 
“I’m almost as good as new. 


make me feel so lively.” 


*To Tom Malden, my loving nephew, who really 
is a good fellow—I always said he was a good tellow— 
I give and bequeath the iron-banded chest.” 

“ What about its contents?” asked Mr. Lambell. 


** You own your house, do you not?” 

**O yes, the house. Butif I give you that, Mor- 
gan will have nowhere to live. If you don’t mind, I 
should like to give Morgan the house.” 


** Let him write it down so, then. To my old clerk, 
Josiah Morgan, the house, and all that it con- 


** Yes—except that. Be sure and have that all 
right. ‘Tom is to have the chest.” 

The Jawyer was sure to make no mistake on that 
score. The instrument when properly signed and 
witnessed was given into the old man’s bands, and 
he hobbled from his bed to deposit it in a safe hiding- 


** 1 haven’t felt so well in a year,” he said, gleefully. 
I'll make my will 
every day, and always give the chest to Tom, if ’twill 


But alas! for his new-found life! Before nightfall 


In explanation of Mr. and Mrs. Malden’s appear- | either Mr. or Mrs. Malden kept watch by him assid- 


the old man was smitten with paralysis, rendering 
him at once senseless and motionless. In this state 
he lingered for an hour or two, and then died. Never 
had @ paralytic old man received more dutiful atten- 
tion from his relatives. Even atter he was dead, 


same room. 


passing. 


owners of the chest. 


to Vauberg.” 
* Could he have been robbed ?”” 


money remained a mystery. 





relative, believing him to be poor and destitute. To 
the good, indeed, an act of generosity was its own 


many an accustomed indulgence in order to provide 
comforts for their suffering relative. But they were 


should be necessary.” 





‘¢ The eyes are hers, and so is the mouth,” he mur- 





joined by Herrnhurst in Boston. 


crossly on his arrival. 


** What do you want of Alfred King?” he inq uir- 
glad to have done so, and would do it again if it ed, shortly. ‘‘There’s no good in a boy’s roving 
| around the world like you do, and wasting his time 


uously. But then, the iron-banded chest was in the 


Josiah Morgan and Alfred King attended the 
funeral, and were present at the reading of the will. 
The opening of the chest followed the latter ceremo- 
ny. To the surprise of all, it was found to be empty. 
Mr. and Mrs. Malden sat as if a score or two of Gor- 
gons had fixed their eyes upon this luckless pair in 
Josiah Morgan’s astonishment almost 
equalled the consternation that had fallen upon the 


‘* He had money, ard precious jewels,” said the old 
clerk, to Alfred; ** but whatever has become of them, 
it is all the inside of a Mason’s Ludge to me. 
positive they were in the chest when J left him to go 


lam 


It seemed unlikely; but when the house had been 
thoroughly explored, and every probable and im- 
probable hiding-place searched again and again, the 
hypothesis of a robbery began to gain in favor, and 
dark hints were not wanting, which might easily 
enough have been traced to the Maldens, that Josiah 
Morgan knew more of the affair than he would care 
to own. Those who knew the old clerk, however, 
treated such insinuations with the contempt they 
deserved, substituting conjectures of their own, 
which were perhaps equally improbable. Meanwhile, 
amid a multitude of ingenious suppositions, no facts 
transpired, and the disappearance of Oliver Gray’s 


Alfred did not go back to Vauberg, but was soon 
Morgan, who had 
reward, and they had never thought of any other, | grown childishly fond of his young friend in the time 
though, to be sure, they had deprived themselves of _ they had been together, greeted his employer rather 


. 


on bugs and snch useless things. I want him to stay 
with me.” 

“Do you?” replied Herrnhuret, smiling good-. 
humoredly. ‘* What do yon say to taking us both, 
then? Youcan easily spare us lodgings, and I be- 
lieve we’ve had enough of roving for the present 
season.” 

‘*T was thinking of letting the lodgirgs,” said Mor- 
gan, reflectively; ‘* but it’s a poor place, and most 
likely you will want a better.” 

* Not better than this can be made with very little 
expense; and, if you'll allow me to furnish up this 
roomy inner apartment for myself, [ shall make ita 
paradise for bug-fanc'ers.” 

* Well, you can have it. But don’t let any of your 
creeping things get through the door. I shall keep 
the middle room for myself, and Alfred will go up 
stairs. The room were bis mother’s, years ago, and 
there shouldn’t anybody bave it but himselt— not ifI 
was starving for the rent to be got by letting it.” 
The arrangement proved to be unusually satisfac- 
tory. Herrnhurst converted the inner room intoa 
museum of respe ctable pretensions, uring a good deal 
of ingenuity in the arrangement of the specimens 
which he called his Lares and Penafes. 

Alfred was glad to be near bis old friend—in whom 
he telt a warm interest—withcut being separated 
from Herrnhurst. The roomy old house in which bis 
mother’s girlhood bad been passed gave him a home- 
like feeling, such as he had not known in a long 
time. He continued to be employed as Herrnhurst’s 
secretary through the year, studying under bis em- 
ployer’s instruction, in his leisure hours. They had 
many talks in the meantime about Alfred’s future, 
and it was finally determined that be should study 
law. He was accordingly admitted into an office in 
Boston for that purpose. But he still worked for 
Herrnhurst in bis leisure hours, and the two kept 
their lodgings in Josiah Morgan’s house. 

Thus three years passed, bringing no extraordinary 
events to either. At the end of that time Alfred was 
admitted to the bar, and also to partnership in the 
oftice where he had studied. Mr. Tiverton was a 
lawyer of established influence and respectability. 
The opening was therefore a fine one for a young 
man who had his fortune to make, and young King 
set about becoming the artisan of his own, with high 
hopes and a resolute will. 





@ur Curious Department. 
THE VELOCIPE®E. MANIA.—The Parisian veloci- 
pede mania threatens to assume a novel phase. The 
principle of pedal propulsion has been applied to 
water locomotion by one M. Thierry, an architect, 
who has devised what, for want of a better name, 
has been called a water-velocipele. The machine 
consists of two cigar-shaped pontoons about twelve 
feet long by one toot broad, fastened together by 
bars, but with a small space between them in which 
is mounted a paddle-wheel at the fore part. The 
wheel has cranks atfached to it, and these are turned 
by rods from treadles worked by the driver, who is 
seated on a raised box in the middle of the vessel. 
Rudders and lines are provided for steering. I won- 
der if it ever occurs to velocipedists that the easiest 
way of transporting one’s self from one place to an- 
other by muscular force is through the mechanical 
appliances with which nature has endowed us for the 
purpose. Do they ever consider the fact that to car- 
ry our own weight a certain distance requires just a 
certain amount of motive power? that by no means 
whatever can we decrease the requisite amount? and 
that if we surround ourselves with wheels, and 
cranks,’ and treadles, we have to move not only our 
own weight, but the weight of these encumbrances 
also? This applies to the toys that run along the 
road; perhaps the water-machine is a little more in 
reason, considering that man has no natural provi- 
sion for aquamotion. 





A NOVEL INSTRUMENT.—An instrument bas been 
invented in Paris which combines two copper tubes, 
a fiame, a whistle, and a small galvanic battery. 
When the whistle is blown, an cflect is produced on 
the flame which affects the battery, and communi- 
cates a signal by the ringing of u small bell. With 
this instrument, says the inventor, every cry of « 
child in its cradle may be made known to its parents 
or nurse in an adjoining room; a thief trying to pick 
a lock would betray himself by the same means; and 
by taking advantage of the propagation of sound in 
water, a modification of the instrument might be 
constructed, by which a ship would announce its 
own approach. If the latter could be accomplished, 
it would be invaluable at night or during thick fogs. 
To say the least of it, there is something ingenious in 
the notion that one ship should thus be able to tell 
another to get out of the way. 





AVERAGE AGE OF ANIMALS.—The average of cats 
is 15 years; of squirrels and hares 7 or & years; of 
rabbits, 7; a bear rarely exceeds 20 years; a wolf, 20; 
a fox, 14 to 16; lions are long-lived, the one known 
by the name of Pompey living to the age of 70 years; 
elephants have been known, it is asserted, to live to 
the great age of 400 years. When Alexander the 
Great had conquered Porus, King of India, be took a 
great elephant which had fought very valiantly for 
the king, and named him Ajax, dedicated him to the 
sun, and let him go with this inscription, “ Alexan- 
der, the son of Japiter, dedicated Ajax to the sun.” 
The elephant was found with this inscription 350 
years after. Pigs have been known to live to the age 





of 20, and the rhinoceros to 20. 
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TIME’S HEALING. 
Time worketh wonders in his onward course; 
“To those who bear their burdens with meek heart 
He lendeth courage, energy and force, 
‘Then, “ bring forth fruit with patience,’’ O my soul! 


Time creepeth with a feeble lingering pace, 
He bendeth down his aged back and stoops; 
Yet aids the suffering in their toilsome race. 
Then, “ bring forth fruit with patience,"* O my soul! 


Beneath the shelter of his soft dusk wing 
He leadeth on in welcome shade to peace, 
And gently smoothens every rugged thing. 
Then, ** bring forth fruit with patience,"’ O my soul! 


His scythe, with noiseless surely-sweeping swath, 
Mows down abuses, prejudices, wrongs; 

Induces amity, assuages wrath. 
Then, “ bring forth fruit with patience,’ O my soul! 


His kind old hand, forall its trembling eld, 
Hath off the skill to disentangle knots 
That we have hopelessiy intricate hel. 
Then, “ bring forth fruit with patience,"’ O my soul! 


The silent dropping of his hour-glass sand 
Is like the unheard stealing on of “joy” 

That ** cometh in the morning ** from God's hand. 
Then “ bring forth fruit with patience,’ O my soul! 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
MARGARET. 





BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


My mother was a Spaniard. I don’t tell this to in 
any way paliliate my errors, only it may as well be 
understood at first how I came by my quick, cruel 
heart. 

I think that I speak the truth when I say, [ meant 
to have been faithful to Gecffrey Haines, when I 
promised to be his wife. He believed in me, and bet- 
ter, I believed in myself, though Heaven knows it 
was long enough ago! Had he been a trifle more 
patient with me, or given me time to reason my 
follies down, I might have been a better and happier 
woman now; but the chances were so against him 
that I suppose it drove him to desperation. 

He loved me as I never deserved to be loved, for, 


knowing that I held him as the executioner holds his | 


victim, my womanly love of power went down before 
the temptation to use it, and I made him feel that 
perdition could come in all its togvents before the 
boundaries of this world were cane 

“You bave beard me speak of Defour, Margaret?” 
he asked, as we sat in the dusky, fragrant twilight. 

“Yes, oftenenough. What of it?” 

“He is coming to-morrow; but,” he bent down close 
to my face and looked into my eyes, “‘ don’t be too 
pleasant with him, for I should be afraid.” 

“ Would you?” I answered lightly; but that mo- 
ment the devil entered my heart, and I knew it. I 
am not sure but I threw open the door eagerly for his 
entrance, as a queen might step joyfully over a dead 
body to her throne. 

I know I went to my room, and leaning upon my 
elbow, looked in the g!ass and wondered who this 
Defour was like, and whether he woul! see anything 
in my face todraw him towards me? and | remember 
of half-shrinking away from the treacherous light 
which gleamed in my eyes, as I thought uf the com- 
ing day. 

Somehow, I bad a kind of pity for Ge: ffrey then, to 
think that he should have staked his happiness upon 
one 80 inconstant, but I did not seem to fel that L 
could help it at all. The woman who sorrowed a 
little for her lover, and the one who meant to walk 
straight on in her own chosen, cruel way, seemed to 
be two distinct and separate persons. 

Curiously enough, I wanted to look upon my 
mother’s face—my poor, dead mother, whose lips I 
had never touched—and stepping to my private 
boudoir, I drew back the curtain which concealed it. 
Once, long before, in an unguarded moment, my old 
nurse had told me that she had broken her hus- 
band’s beart before I was born; and now, as I looked 
upon the painted canvas, and noted the proud, hand- 
some features, with the sweet, wide-open eyes, I won- 
dered if such a night as this had come to her, when, 
looking forward to a beckoning but evil future, there 
was still time to turn; and, as I looked, a kind of 
fascination seemed to gather about me, and F believed 
that [had found my birthright in this new purpose 
which had entered my soul. She had bequeathed it 
to me. Could I help my fate? What my dead 
mother had been, her daughter must also be. God 
forgive me! 

The next day brought Defour, handsome, affable, 
courteous Defour. With a grace all his own, he bent 
over my hand, and saying: 

‘I am your loyal subject since Gecffrey Haines 
graciously permits.” He made a feint of touching it 
with his lips, though he did not. Geoffrey had told 
him that we were affianced, then! 

‘*T thank Mr. Haines for his approval,” I answer- 
ed; “though I am not sure but we might have been 
friends without such recommendation.” 

He gave me a quick look, but [ met it placidly. 

“ Thank you,” he said, below his breath. 

From that night I began to read sweet, forbidden 
lessons iu Paul Defour’s eyes, and trom that night 
Geotfrey’s fearful watch begam. He scorned to sus- 
pect his triend, but he could not be blind, and I— 
what did I care? I rather exulted in the power I 
held, and in that which I was acquiring. It was as 
ifsome fiend possessed me. 


meet Paul Defour’s tender look, or smile across the 
room to him, until Ge ffrey’s lips would blanch and 
quiver like a woman’s, 

One night Detour was determined to go upon the 
water, perhaps because he knew that Geoffrey could 
not accompany us. He never went in a pleasure- 
boat, having lost a twin brother once, years before, 
when outin one. I think that he was tempted to go, 
for though it had grown to be atorture to see me 
with his triend, yet he could better see that, than 
think of what might be happening while he was 
away, I suppose. At any rate, he remained at home, 
and we started off alone. 

It was a dreamy, luxurious night, with a fall moon 
above us, and the steady regular beat of the waves 
upon the beach was the only sound abroad. We 
slipped out with the tide for half a mile without a 
word. Then Defour began to sing: 


“Love that hath us in the net, 
Can he pass, and we forget! 
Many suns arise and set, 

Many a chance the years beget; 

Love the gift is love the debt, 
Ever so, 

Love is hurt with jar and fret."" 


He stopped suddenly. , 

“Do you hear, Margaret? ‘ Love is hurt with jar 
and fret.’ ” 

‘* No, I cannot hear,” I murmured. “ The night, 
such as this, is made for seeing. Row back. I am 
chilly.” 

His eyes were full upon mine, and I could see them 
darken and deepen. 

‘* Suppose we go far out upon the sea, and never 
return.” 

“Ah! but it is hard work todie, Defour.” 

“ Could we die, you and I, Margaret, if we were 
shut out from each other’s gaz?” 

I dropped my eyes, and drew my mantle about my 
shoulders. 

“Tt is time to go home,” I said. 

“ Yes.” 

He took up the oars and turned the boat abont. 
** We are going, you see.” 

We reached the shore, he fastened the boat, and 
holding out his hands took mine, and before I could 
think or speak, he held me in his arms, and his lips 
were burning mire. In a moment the tall form of 
Geotrey Haines stood before us, and he was saying in 
a hoarse, strained vuice: 

** Margaret! O Margaret!’ 

* Yes, I am here,” I answered, slowly, as 1 took his 
arm. 

He dragged me along up the walk, to the summer- 
house, and there stopped. 

** You are a false, cruel woman.” 

* True,” I replied; ‘quite true.” 

‘*And you dare to face me thus?” he thundered, 
raising his band as if to crush me. 

** Yes, since | am as false to him as you.” 

‘* The devil take you!” 

** He has already, Geoffrey,” I answered. 

** You do not mean to be my wife?” 

“Re.” 

“With my last breath I will curse you!” he flung 
out, as he strede off into the night. 

‘*Geoftrey!” I called, a faint breath of remorse 
creeping into my heart at sight of his ghastly face as 
he turned away; but he did not, or would not hear, 
and I went home alone. 

Until past midnight, I sat before my mother’s 
picture, listening in a kind of scared bush, as if I 
expected some swift justice to glide in, phantom-like, 
and bear me off. Now, as I look back through the 
long years which have passed since, I wonder that 
any woman could have been so heartless and cruel; 
but the world had been my mother, and perhaps it 
is not so very strange, after all. 

When the morning dawned, Geoffrey Haines came 
home, was borne thither by four strong men, dead. 
The tide had left his body upon the beach before the 
sun arose. I think my heart first truly awoke, when 
I looked upon his cold, dead face; at any rate, I 
knew then that I loved him alone. 

I have never married, and I am trying to get to 
heaven, that I may there kneel at Geoffrey's feet and 
ask his forgiveness. 





SKELETON INCAS AND THEIR WIVES. 
There is a fine museum in Lima, and one can spend 
a day pleasantly among its relics and curiosities. Peru 
was formerly celebrated for its mineral productions, 
and the assortment of these, the old coins and species 
of money, are really a great curiosity. Here, too | 
are the portraits of all the viceroys and Incas, from 
the year 1780 up tothe present president. And hud- 
dled around the rooms, some in large glass cases, and 
sume sitting on a small stand or table only, are dozens 
of skeietons of the old Incas, who buried themselves 
alive at the coming of the Spaniards, long years ago, 
as they were foolish enough to believe that after the 
Spaniards had gone away they would come from the 


| reply to Fitzgerald’s observations, and nods, and 
; toasts, over his three bottles of wine. 


FIGHTING FITZGERALD. 


The following queer exhibition of unblushing im- 
pudence is given by Walter Thornbury, in his ‘* His- 
tory of London Cluba,” of that blustering and ferocious 
rascal, Fighting Fitzgerald, (who was once intro- 
duced to Louis XVI. as an Irishman of good descent, 
who had fought no less than eighteen duels, and had 
always killed his man), when he forced his way into 
Brookes’s Clab, and actually succeeded in intimida- 
ting the entire body of members: 

The impudent scoundrel, who, it was afterwards 
found, wore steel cuirasses and coats quilted with 
paper, had requested Admiral Keith Stewart, who 
dared not refuse, to put him up at Brookes’s. The 
ballot was soon over, but not even one white ball was 
found in the box. The admiral refused to carry the 
news to such a desperate madman, and tremulous 
Mr. Brookes was at last sent to inform Mr. Fitz- 
gerald that unfortunately there had been one black 
ball in the box, and that there could not be a new 
election for another month. 

Fitzgerald was delighted. Heshook Mr. Brookes’s 
damp hand: ‘‘ I'm chose, 1’™ CHOSE,” he cried, *‘ and 
1 give ye joy. I shall be the best customer ye ever 
had; but, as there has been a slight mistake of one 
ball, jast step up and make my compliments to the 
gentlemen, and ask them to waive all ceremony and 
reelect their humble servant while he is finishing 
his coffee.” 

The members were panic-struck; some horrible 
catastrophe was eviden'ly impending. At last the 
Earl of March (afterwards Duke cf Queensbury) said, 
“*— his Irish impudence, let’s try firo balls this 
time.” 

On Mr. Brookes’s informing the dangerous intruder 
of the result of this second balloting, Fitzgerald sent 
up and told them to try again, but bedad to make no 
more mistakes, as it was getting late. 

A third time Mr. Brookes descended, at the re- 
quest of Gzneral Fi:zpatrick, and told the duellist 
that this time he was black-balled all over, and it was 
therefore hoped by the club that he would not per- 
sist in thrusting himself into society that begged to 
decline his company. 

“T see it’s a mistake altogether, Mr. Brookes,” 
Fitzgera'd said, “ and there’s nothing like daling 
with principals. I'l) step up at once and put the 
thing to rights.” 

In vain Brookes, ‘‘ the man who blushed to be re- 
paid,” protested against this subversion of all eti- 
quette. Fitzgerald threatened to throw him over the 
bannisters for daring to stop a “ jontleman.” He 
strode into the rcom and mace a bow, when the 
meinbers rose indigrantly. 

“Your servant, jontlemen. 
sated.” * 

He first walked up to the fire, and addressed poor 
Admiral Stewart. “So, my dear admiral, Mr. 
Brookes informs: me that I have been elected three 
times.” 

“You have been balloted for, Mr. Fitzgerald, three 
times, but [ am sorry to say you have not been 
chosen.” 

‘Well, then, did you black-ball me?” flared out 
the duellist. 

““My good sir, how could you suppose such a 
thing?” 

“O, I supposed no such thing, my dear fellow. I 
only want to know who it vas who dropped in the 
black balla—by accident, of course.” 

Fitzgerald then went up to each individual, and 
put the same ordeal question seriatim, ‘ Did you 
black-ball me, sir?” 

In every case the admiral!'s courteous an?! j. suiti- 
cal answer was returned. Every one was silent cs 
Fitzgerald stood in the midst and addressed them 
as if they had been frightened children. 

“You see, jontlemen, as none of ye b'ack balled 
me I must be chose, and it’s Mis:her Brookes that 
has made the mistaf¥e. I was convinced of it from the 
beginning, and I’m only sorry so much time has been 
lost. Waither, come here, you rashcg!, and bring me 
a bottle of champagne till I drink long life to the club, 
and wish them joy of their unanimous eliction of a 
raal jontleman by father and mother,” (bere every- 
one laughed), ‘‘ and a jontleman that never missed his 
man” (Here everyone grew more serious than 
befure.) 

There was but one remedy—to send the scoundrel 
to that quiet, cool place, Coventry; and so everyone 
did. Admiral Stewart stole offas soon as he could. 
The rest sat down to their whist-tables, and made no 





I beg ye will be 


At last the 
reftian rose, made a low bow, and took his leave. 

* Jontlewen,” he said, “‘ 1 tid you all good-nizht, 
and I’m very glad to find ye so sociable. I’ll take 
care to come earlier next night, and we'll have a !it- 
tle more of it, plase God.” 

The moment the vaporing bully and assassin left, it 
was unanimously agreed that half-a-dczen strong- 
armed cocstables should be in ambush on the next 





ground as fresh as a toad out of a hole where he has | 
slept for twenty years. Nearly every one of them is 
in a sitting posture, his bead between bis hands, and H 
the knees drawn up under the chin, and the expres- | 
sion on the skeleton face is one of horror, strangula- 
tion, smothering and despairal! together. There are | 
women, too, the wives of the Incas, smothered alive | 
in the same way, and dying in the same belief. Some | 
of the skeleton wowen clutch skeleton babies, and it | 
is a singular fact in connection with these mummies, 

that the long fine black hair of the women streams | 





While I was talking quietly with Gooffrey, I would 


trom the unsightly skulls in perfect preservation. 


| became a dreaded despera ‘oin Ireland, shooting and 


| War against an attorney named Macdonnel, who had 


evening, to lay the Irishman by the heels, and bear 
him off to the watch-house if he intruded. He never 
showed himse!f aguir; but he boasted everywhere in 
town that he bad been unanimously chosen a mem- 
ber of Brookes’s. Some years after that Fitzgerald 


felling whoever off nded him. He carried cn a deadly 
been employed by bis father during some family dis- 


putes. He first wounded him from an ambuscade, 
and then, breakiug into his house, shot him and one 
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| Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union. } 


BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN. 


COLONEL JOHN GOFFE, 

A SOLDIER in the French and Indian wars of 1725 
—1760, was born in Bosteun, Mass, in 1701. He was 
the son of John Goffe, of Lontoncerry, New Hamp- 
shire, one of the first proprietors of that township. 
His first entrance into Indiin warfare was as one 
of the company of Captain John Lovewell, ot 
Dunstabic, Mass., celebrated as the leader in the 
Indian fight at Pigwawket, on the Sth of May, 1725 
In 1727. his name appears in the list of military « tti- 
cers who ha! taken the oath of allegiance to George 
IL. in the Province of New Hampshire; they were 
as follows: Richard Jenness John Downing, Jo! n 
Sanborn, Ebenezer Stevens, Francis Mathes, Nath 
aniel Fellows and John G ffe. In 1734, be removed 
from Bedford to “ Cobos Brook,’ where he made a 
clearing for afarm, and built a mill. In 1738 he re- 
turned to Bedford, and in 1745, was appointed ly 
Governor Benning Wentworth, captain of a com- 
pany of thirty-seven men, to protect the frontiers 
from the incursions of the Indians. On the 27th of 
April, 1746, an attack was made upon the inbabitants 
of Hopkinton by the Indians, and eight persons were 
carried into captivity. Captain Goffe was ordered to 
pursue the savages, and in six days he was at Pena- 
cook, now Concord, with tifty men in pursuit of 
thea. His garrison was establishel at Bedford. 

In 1749, upon the death of bis father, he removed 
to Derryfield, to take charge of his farm which had 
been carriedon by his father. In March, 1748, he 
received orders to raise a company for the special 
duty of scouting and doing guard-duty at certain 
garrisons on the Merrimack and Sonbegan Rivers. 
This company was composed of thirty-twomen. At 
the same time Captain G: ffe bad command cf anoth- 
er company of forty-four men, bimselt performing 
double duty. In 1755, the depredations of the In- 
diaus were so frequent in the neighborhood cf what 
-is now known as Salisbury and Franklin, that a 
company of fifty men was placed under te com- 
pany of Major Goffe for the protection of the in- 
habitants on the trontier bordering on the Connecti- 
cut River, 

In the expedition against Crown Point, in 1756, 
New Hampshire raised a regiment « f seven hundred 
men, under the command of the following ofticers— 
Nathaniel Meserve, colonel]; John Hart, lieutenant 
colonel; John Goffe, major. 

In 1760, a regiment of eight hundred men was 
raise lin the province, for the expedition for the in- 
vasion of Canada. This regiment was under the 
command of Colonel Geffe, and had its rendezvous at 
Litchtield, and marched by the way of Munson (now 
Milford), Peterborough and Keene to Number Four, 
and then cat a road through the wilderness, twenty- 
six miles, to the Green Mountains, and from thence 
went to Crown Point. This was a most laborious and 
hazardous enterprise; they had to clear the rvad, 
which was a mere bridle-path, from Merrimack to 
Keene, crossing the Connecticat River at Charles- 
town. On the vest bank of the Connecticut, and 
near the mouth of Black River, they built a bl. ck- 
house, and encl sed it with pickets, as a protection 
from the Indians. They were forty-four days in 
cutting the roa! to the foot of the Green Mountains, 
which tbey crossed, packing or hauling their stores 
over the mountai:s on borse-barrows. A large Arove 
of cattle followed them for the army at Crown P. int. 
The cfticers of the regiment were, John G ffe, 
colonel; Jsc:+ Bayley, lieuterant colonel; Richard 












Emery, major. 
The following document is, from the original, in 


“S1R:—As ite nesseary for his majestyes service | 


carriges be Impresst for Transporting the Provisions | 
and Baggage of the Rige’t in order [to] execute my 
from Genl. Amberst in cutting and clearing a Road 
to Crown Poynt— , 
* Provence of New Hampshire. 

“To Liet. John Parker of New Ham. These are 
therfore in his majestyes name to will and requir ) ou 
to Impress s0 Many carrages as may be necsesesy lwo 
Transp rt the Provisions and baggage of the Kegt 
after them so that they may be ye least delay of the 
Regt. executing the Genls. orders afores’d, fail not 
upon your Perrel and this shall be your suffaei.t 
warrant. Giving under my hand and seal at Charles- 
town this 26th day of June 1760 


the handwriting of Colonel Goffe: | 


and forwarding the Rigem’t under my command that | / 


' 





“ JOHN GOFFE, Justice of Peace and Colonel «f 
New Hampshire Regt. 
* To Leit. John Parker.” 





During the war, comprising six campaigns, for the | 
reduction of Crown Point and the Canadas, ending 
with the capture of Montreal, in 1760, the Province | 
of New Hampshire furnished five thousand men. 
The militia was thoroughly organized, and both of- 
ficers and men had seen seven years of active service 
From 1760, to 1775, Colonel Guffe was in command of 
the ninth regiment of New Hampshire militia. From 


He died at Derryfield, N. H., on the 20th of Oct., 
1788, aged eighty-seven years. The above account 
was substantially furnisbed by the late Colunel | 





of his friends. The murderer was tried for tLis, fuund 
guilty, and was hange.l. 


Chandler E Potter, for the Report of the Acjatant 
General of New Hampshire, for 1566. 














1771 to 1776 he was Judge of Probate for Hillsborough 
county. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 


——ernn 


FEMALE FREEMASONRY. 








WE take the following from an English journal. It 
treats of female Freemasonry in quite a novel manner: 

There is nothing perhaps which has excited so 
much curiosity among women as Freemasonry, and 
yet, notwithstanding all the eff rts made by them to 
learn its secrets, the power of love and of persuasion 
has been of no avail. A mystery which was guarded 
with such vigilance, and a secret which was kept so 
fiithfully, must, it was supposed, bind the members 
of the association to some awful and horrible enter- 
prise. Freemasonry thus came to be looked upon 
with jealousy and hostility; and amidst the persecu- 
tions of its enemies, it is curious to find that not 
many years ago, a band of ladies united in solemnly 
vowing never to marry a Freemason. Even this ex- 
treme measure bad little or no effect; there were la- 
dies still to be found who did not consider that the 
Freewasons, bad as they were, should be deprived of 
all earthly happiness, so far as they were concerned, 
and Freemasonry gradually lost its terrors. 

In most of the ancient mysteries women as well as 
men were initiated, and kept the secrets with a con- 
stancy which to some may appear surprising There 
is a well-known tradition of a self-sacrificing disciple 
of Pythagoras, who, through fear of yielding to her 
persecutors, bit off her tongue to prevent her reveal- 
ing in the pain of torture the secret eutrusted to her. 
In modern times, and more especially in France, wo- 
men have been admitted to share in the Masonic 
ceremonies, by the formation of lodges of adoption, 
where, under the guidance of regular members of the 
craft, who assist the cfficial sisters in their duties, 
they have been initiated to the first three degrees of 
Freemasonry. 

The doctrines inculcated in the female societies, 
tend more particularly to remind the members of 
their especial duties in this world, and the words ad- 
dressed by the Grand Mistress to the aspirant, clear- 
ly show the nature of the trials and of the instruc- 
tion, which await her in the successive degrees into 
which she seeks to be initiated. The aspirant is 

_ warned against entering the society through a mere 
fesling of curiosity, and is informed that the Order is 
destined to render human society as perfect as possi- 
ble. She is to love justice and charity, to be free 
from prejudice and bigotry, to hate artifice and false- 
hood, and by her virtue to gain the universal esteem 
and friendship of her brothers and sisters. The can- 
didate takes the fullowing oath:—“‘In the presence 
of the Great Architect of the universe I swear faith- 
fully to keep the secrets entrusted to me; if I betray 
them may I be forever dishonored and despised; and 
in order that I may have strength to keep my 
promise, may a spark of divine light illumine and 
protect my heart, and lead me in the paths of vir- 
tue.” This promise is sealed with three kisses which 
the Grand Mistress gives her; the kiss of peace on 
the forehead, the kiss of faith on the right cheek, 
and the kiss of friendship on the left cheek. 

It must be noticed that female Freemasonry differs 
essentiallyjfrom the ordinary male Freemasonry, in 
the tact that the furmer has never had any political 
object, while the latter on the continent became the 
great engine of political discontent, and had, without 
doubt, much influence on the French Revolution. 
The lodges of adoption were established merely for 
the purpose of putting an end to the absolute exclu- 
sion of ladies from the craft; and by gratifying the 
curiosity of the French ladies they also served to 
strengthen the order in general. 

There is, however, an instance of the admission of 
a French lady to a regular male Freemasonic Lodge, 
which has been recorded for the information and 
amusement of the curious, by the French writers on 
female Freemasonry. We are told that during the 
wars of the Revolution, the wite of General Xain- 
traille bad followed her busband to the'tield of bat- 
tle, and had acted as his aide-de-camp. Her deeds 


of valor, and the striking instances of her gallant | 


conduct in rescuing and protecting the wounded, 
caused Napoleon, who was then Consul, to confirm 
her in her post of aide-de-camp, and to confer on her 
the additional rank of chef de bataillon. This in the 
land of Joan of Arc, and of vivandieres, may not per- 
haps excite much surprise, but a still more extraor- 
dinary circumstance soon occurred. A Lodge of 
Freemasons in Paris, called the Brother Artists, had 
assembled for the purpose of giving a fete d'adoption. 
While the L-dge was still in secret conclave, and be- 
fore the barriers of the garden of Eden had been 
opened, the president was infurmed that the wife of 
General Xaintraille in full military uniform, had 
come to take part in the festival, and was waiting 
outside. He was at first much surprised, but on re- 


calling to mind the strange and romantic history of | 


Xaintraille to disguise her sex, the Lodge could not 
be blamed for following so illustrious an example. 
A brief discussion ensued, but the proposition was 
carried by a large majority, and a few grave and 
venerable brethren were selected to prepare her for 
the ceremony, which was of course tlightly moditied 
to suit the circumstances. Madame Xaintraille jy- 
fully accepted the honor paid to her merit, and said, 
Je suis homme pour mon pays, je serai homme pour 
mesfreres, Although the Lodge bad in this instance 
no reason to repent of their choice of a new brother, 
yet the experimeut was never again attempted. 

The Freemasonry of women was first instituted in 
France about A.D 1730, but was not recognized by 
the administrative body of Masons until some years 
later. In 1741 the Jesuits, ever joalous of secret so- 
cieties which were not influenced by their authority, 
attempted to turn Freemasonry into ridicule. Ata 
public performance given by their pupils in their 
college at Caen, we are told that a comic ballet, in 
which the ceremonies of the initiation of a candidate 
for admission into the craft were initiated and bur- 
lesqued, was what most delighted the audience. The 
ballet commenced with a lesson given by a dancing- 
master to a dandy of the period. A Dutch burgo- 
master and his daughter next appeared, who entered 
in a burlesque march, and then retired to the back of 
the stage, where they sat down. A Spaniard then 
came on, accompanied by his servant, and made Ma- 
8 nic signs to the dancing-master and bis pupil, who 
were both initiated; these signs they answered, and 
then the three rushed into each other’s arms, and 
gave each other the kiss of fraternity. This excited 
the curiusity of the burgomaster, who advanced in a 
pompous manner to watch the proceedings of the 
three Masons. They supposing that he also was 
initiated, made signs to him, which he repeated in a 
grotesque manner, showing that he did not under- 
stand them. They therefore pressed him to become 
a Freemason then and there, and he consented. The 
Spaniard’s servant began to prepare everything tor 
the ceremony, and the burgomaster sent away Lis 
daughter, who, however, ran to place herself near a 
window from which she could be a spectator of all 
that passed. The ceremony of initiation was then 
burlesqued, all due formalities being observed; and 
when the paraphernalia had been removed, the 
Dutchman called in his daughter, who, to the horror 
and astonishment of the terror-struck brethren, 
came forward, imitating the signs and ceremonies 
which had just been performed. Tie brethren, in- 
dignant that a woman should have obtained a 
knowledge of their secrets, were at their wit’s end; 
but at length all ended Lappily, the burgomaster’s 
daughter was married to the Spaniard, and the two 
were united in a burlesque dance, in which they con- 
stantly repeated Masonic signs. This attempt to 
ridicule Freemasonry seems rather to have heighten- 
ed the curiosity of the French ladies. 

The first society of male and female Freemasons of 
which we have any detailed account was founded 
soon after A.D. 1743 under the name of L’Ordre des 
Felicitaires. It affected nautical emblems and lan- 
guage, and was divided into the four degrees of mid- 
shipman, master, commander and admiral. The sis- 
ters made a fictitious journey to the Island of Happi- 
ness, piloted by the brethren. The candidates swore 
never to reveal the secrets of the Order; the breth- 
ren vowed “‘ never to anchor in any port where one of 
the vessels of the Order was already stationed ;” and 
the sisters promised “* never to admit a strange vessel 
into port so long as one of the vessels of the Order 
was there at anchor.”’ 

In Germany, a few years earlier the Order of the 
Mopsi had been founded at Vienna, when Pupe 
Clement XII. had excommunicated all Freewasons, 
and the Catholics, not wishing to be deprived of their 
fraternal meetings, instituted under that name a so- 
ciety into which they admitted women. They took 
as their symbol a dog, as being emblematic of tidelity : 
this Order ceased to exist as svon as Freemasonry 
was reestablished in Germany. 

Many of these mixed societies were founded merely 
to promote pleasant meetings and social harmony, 
and such was the character of the order of the Cheva 
liers et Chevalieresses de la Joie, at Paris, which was 
placed under the especial protegtion of Bacchus and 
Cupid. Similar associations were also furmed in 
Spain, as tor example, the Order of the Chevaliers et 
Nymphes de ia Rose. The hall where the meetings 
were held was called the Temple of Love; the walls 
were covered with festoons of flowers, aud shielis 





bearing amorous devices were hung allround. The 
secret assembiics were presidied over by a mule Hiero- 
phant, and a Grand Priestess; the former initiated 
' the male, the latter the fe aale candidates. A knight 
' called Sentiment and a nymph named Discretion in- 
’ troduced the aspirauts, and assisted the Hierophant 

and the Grand Priestess in the mysterious cercmo- 
nies. The members addressed each other as brothers 

and sisters; the knights were crowned with myrtle, 
| while the nymphs wore wreaths of roses. During the 
' ceremony of reception, the hall was only illumined 
| by a dark lantern beld by the sister Discretion; but, 

as soon as the initiation was completed, a thousand 

candles threw a blaze of light over the assembly. 
| They bound themselves by the following oath: “I 

promise and swear in the name of the Great Master 
! of the universe, never to reveal the secrets of the 
Order of the Rose; if I break my oath, may I, instead 


Madame Xaintraile he was seized wtth a sudden fit | of the roses of pleasure, find nothing but the thorns 


of enthusiasm, and proposed to the assembled breth- 
ren that the lady should be at once initiated to the 


first-degree, and should become one of them. He | 


urged, in support of his proposition, that if Napoleon 
had found sufficient reasons to authorize Madame 


‘ of repentance!” This society came to an end when 
the whirlwind of the Revolution swept away all 
| these poetical conceits of pastoral nymphs and 
| amorous knights. 

Another assuciatiun of a similar character was 
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formed in 1808 by some French officers in Galicia, in 
Spain, who gave it the nameof L’Ordre des Philo- 
choreites, or the Lovers of Pleasure. They followed 
a kind of Freemasonry of adoption, with its initia- 
tions and secret mysteries, and were, in reality, a 
feeble imitation of the Courts of Love and Chivalry. 
The ditferent Lodges were called circles, and the | 
presidents bore the title of Centres. Each knight, on | 
being received into the Order, assumed some distinc- 
tive appellation; thus M. de Dumas took the name 

of Le Chevalier du Defi d amoursand M. de Noire- | 
fontaine that of Le Chevalier des Neuds. The mem- | 





bers took an oath not to reveal the secrets of the | 
Order. 

The example of the French army in Spain was soon 
followed by the other French armies in E irope, but 
the society was never established at Paris. In a) 
speech of one of the presidents of the Order, we tind 
the following curious explanation of the obj-cts of 
the association: ‘Our aim is to embellish our exis- | 
tence, constantly taking as our rule of conduct these | 
three holy words—Honor, Pleasure and Deli:acy. | 
Oar aim, also, is to serve our country; to be ever 
faithful to our august sovereign, who fills the uni- 
verse with his glorious name, in order to serve a 
cause which is welcome to every noble heart—that of 
the protection of innocence and beauty; and to es- 
tablish bet veen ourselves and the gentler sex an 
eternal alliance, cemented together by the purest 
ties of friendship.” It is not easy to perceive, at the 
first glance, what connection there could possibly be 
between the military conquests of Napoleon ani the 
cause of female innocence. 

To pass, however, to secret societies forme1 more 
especially for the purpose of benevolence and charity. 
‘Among the earliest in France is the Ordre des Dames 
et des Chevaliers de la Perseverance, supposed fo have 
been fuunded by the Princess Potowska, in 1769, 
which had the excellent rule, that the noble actions 
of any of its members should be inscribed in a book 
called the Golden Book, so as to encourage and spur 
on the different members to the performance of good 
deeds. In Denmark, the Society of the Chain had 
the same philanthropic object in view, and funded 
and maintained the splendid hospital for the blind at 
Copenhagen. So, also, the Order of the Companions 
of Penelope, or the Palladium of Women, the statutes 
of which have been erroneously supposed to have 
been compiled by Fenelon. The different ceremonies, 
and the trials which the neophyte had to undergo, 
all tended to impress on the sisters that work was 
the true palladium of women. Another assoviation, 
L’ Ordre des Dames Ecossaises de | Hospice du Mont 
Thabor, was founded at Paris in 1810, and, in imita- 
tion of the Order of the J//luminati, was divide into 
the lesser and the greater mysteries. ‘The instruc- 
tion given in this society to the male as well as the 
female members urged them to pursue steadfastly 
their respective duties and avocations in life, and 
warned them agaiust the evil consequences of idle- 
ness and dissipation. This association did much 
good, and had a much longer existence than any of 
the other societies. It gave work and food to those 
who were in want, and, atter eighteen years of con- 
tinued charity was dissolved in 1828. There was, 
however, really no necessity for secret initiations, 
ceremonies and signs, in these societies; their objects 
might have been carried out quite as effectually with- 
out the aid of a secret association. We might just as 
reasonably expect to have at the present day, a secret 
and mysterious society for the relief of unemployed 
ballet-girls, or for the support of distressed needle- 
women. It may be that the idea of being banded to- 
gether for a holy object, and of being bound bya 
solemn oath, gave an additional impulse to their 
charity. In French writers on Freemasonry, there 
ate numerous accounts of the festivals given by the 
Lodges of Adoption, founded in imitation of the 
regular Lodges of the craft; and where, in the midst 
of splendid banquets and brilliant fetes, charitable 
works were never forg»tten. 

Among the most remarkable of the festivals given 
by these societies was that of the Lodge of La Cm- 
deur, in 1777, of which the Duchesse de Bourbon was 
president, and the Duchesse de Chartres and the 
Princesse de Lamballe were among the initiated. At 
another meeting under the same presidency, a large 
subscription waa raised for a poor family in the coun- 
try which had sent by post a letier, begging for as- 
sistance, addressed simply To Messieurs the Freema- 
sons of Paris, which shows that the reputation of the 
Masons for charity had spread far and wide. The 
Loige of the Neuf Seurs, presided over by Madame 
Helvetius, and the Lodge of the Contrat Socia’. of 
which the Princesse de Lamballe was president, also 
gave fetes, which was the rendezvous of all the rank 
and fashion in Paris, Under the Empire, the Lodges 
of Adoption held meetings, not inferior in splendor 
and magnificence to those of their predecessors; at 
the Lodge of the Francs Chevaliers, the Empress 
Josephine herself was present. These assemblies 


Ragon, in his Maconnerie d'Adoption, describes a 
meeting of the Lodge Belle et Bonne, held on the 9th 
under the presidency of the Count de Lacepede and 


Belle et Bonne. In 1778, when Voltaire was initiated 


to the lady whom he most esteems, Voltaire said, 
“As these gloves are to be presented to a lady for 





whom I am supposed to feel a real and deserve | at- 
tachment, I must beg yoa to give thein to Belle et ' 


Bonne.” The Lodge of Adoption over which the 
Marquise de Villette presided, took this name as a 
cdémpliment to her, and in remembrance of Voltaire’s 
regard to her. 

The secret societies, which were originally formed 
in imitation of Freemasony, and which were ac- 
knowledged and protected by the regular members 
of the craft, soon served merely as an excuse for bril- 
liant festivals and banquets. There is this to be said 
in their favor, that charity in an extended sense al- 
ways served as their motto, and possibly more grace- 


fully than in the numerous and unwelcome fancy 


bazaars of the present day. But there were no 
secrets which could not have been openly and safely 
revealed, and there was no necessity for secret initia- 
tions, which could only serve to entertain and amuse 
the members, and perhaps to strike the uninitiated 
with a vague sense of awe and respect. The height 
of absurdity had been reached in the Egyptian Free- 
masonry of the notorious Cagliostro, into which fe- 
male adepts were admitted, and which affords an 
excellent illustration of the extraordinary attraction 
which the bare name of mystery possesses for some 
even of the most learned of mankind. 
—_—_——- + woe > —————" 2 


BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 


I remember to have been greatly shocked when I 
was a child by an ornament which I] saw over a cot- 
tage chimney-piece. Jt was astring of birds’-eggs, 
many yards in length, looped up in festoons; and 
very proud the active sturdy urchin that had collect- 
ed them was of the trophy that made me look on him 
as an incarnation of cruelty. Since then I have seen 
more pretentious collections, and though I had lost 
the child’s holy ignorance that had made me look 
with horror on birds’-nesting, I could not care for 
them. I knew too well how their pretty shapes, 
their soft tints, their delicate markings, would have 
looked in the nests from whence they were taken. 
Even nests with eggs appear to very poor advantage 
when taken from the thick pleached hedge, the rough 
bank; the creviced wall, the leafy bough. In these 
places you must see birds’-eggs and nests if you 
would know them. See them there and they belong 
to you more than if you had them in a museum, 
catalogued and ticketed; for their beauty has sunk 
deep into your heart, there to be *‘ a joy forever.” A 
joy? Nay, but many several j ys, a distinct delight 
for every different nest—from the thrush’s, the clay 
cottage floor of which sets off its blue eggs 80 well, to 
the goldtinch’s, the very flower of nests, exquisitely 
perfect in shape, made of the gray moss that grows 
upon the apple trees, ia which the goldfiuch loves to 
build, lined with & beautifully wrought texture of hair 
and wool, and containing tour dainty little pearls 
specked with pale red. The linnet’s nest resembles 
the goldfinch’s. It is about as like it, that is, as a delf 
cup is like achina one of the same pattern. The 
blackbird’s eggs are bluish-white, spotted with black ; 
its nest is made of moss and fibrous roots. The robin 
lays white eggs, spotted with brownish-red, and it 
builds its nest in all sorts of holes and corners. I 
have known one to build year after year in the hole 
into which went the bolt of agate that was opeved 
about twenty times a day. 

The wren’s nest is suug toa proverb. Besides be- 
ing so completely walled and roofed it is always plac- 
ed in shelter. When it builds in an ivy wall, it often 
faces its dwelling with ivy leaves, and by these you 
may sometimes tind it, tur even the bird’s wonderful 
instinct does not tell it that they will fade. If you 
do find it, however, be careful in approaching it, for 
no bird is so easily made to forsake her nest as the 
wie. For ove compiste you will find four unfinish- 
ed ones. The nest of the wee wee golden-crested 
wren is even more c mplete than this, and larger. A 
fit mansiun itis for ‘‘the king of all birds.” And 
how did he come to be king of all birds, and to wear 
a golien crown? Well, he won the honor in a com- 
petitive examination. Tue bird that flew highest 
was to reign; and when the eagle stopped from ex- 
haustion, the wren, who iad hidden in his feathers, 
flew higher still. It is almost as hard to find the 
n--st of a water wagtail as it is to shout himself, and 
that is a thing not easily done, so waryishe. I have 
never found but three; they were all in old disused 
lime-kilns, and al) near water. The wagtail is al- 
most as fund of dabbling as the duck is. A comical 
chap he is with bis pie-bald coat, the little quick 
twitch that he vives bis tail, and his queer gait, for a 
wagtail does not hop as other small birds do, but 
steps out foot before foot like a rook, Lut much 
quicker. Tne lark is the youngest apprentice among 

the bird- masons, the few blades of grass that he puts 
| together on the ground look more like the lair of 
, Some small aniwal than like anest. But the magpie 
, is grand master of tie cratt. Ouce upon a time he 
| undertook to initiate the rook into some of its higher 
_ secrets. When the lower part of the nest was made 
the rook, seeing it to be so far very like his own, said 

in his solemn conceited way, ‘‘ 1 see nothing wonder- 





continued to be the fashion under the Restoration. ful in all this, I knew it all before.” ‘ Well, if so, be 


, Off to do it, you want no teaching,” said the magpie, 
in a@ rage, and would never after show him how to 


of February, 1819, in the Hotel de Villette, Rue de | roof a nest or put in a doorway, to floor it with clay, 
Vaugirard, which deserves to be mentioned. 1t was _ or to carpet it with hair and wool. 


In Ireland, mag- 
pieg are calied Protestant birds, because they only 


the Marquise de Villette, niece of Voltaire, who had | came there in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and be- 
received from her uncle the affectionate nickname of | cause they are chiefly found in the chicken-rearing, 


English-peopled parts of the island. 1 did Lear that 


into Freemasonry, Lalande having presented to him | they are about to petition Parliament against the 
the pair of gloves which the new brother is to give | disendowment of the Irish church, but I hardly be- 


lieve it. That they are birds of omen is well known, 
witness the old riyme: 

One for sorrow. two for mirth; 

Three for a wedding, four for a birth. 
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TIME’S HEALING. 


Time worketh wonders in his onward course; 

“Yo those who bear their burdens with meek heart 
He lendeth courage, energy and force, 
‘hen, “ bring forth fruit with patience,’ O my soul! 


Time creepeth with a feeble lingering pace, 
He bendeth down his aged back and stoops; 
Yet aids the suffering in their toilsome race. 
Then, “ bring forth fruit with patience,’’ O my soul! 


Beneath the shelter of his soft dusk wing 
He leadeth on in welcome shade to peace, 
And gently smoothens every rugged thing. 
Then, “* bring forth fruit with patience,"’ O my soul! 


His scythe, with noiseless surely-sweeping swath, 
Mows down abuses, prejudices, wrongs; 

Induces amity, assuages wrath. 
Then, “ bring forth fruit with patience,” O my soul! 


His kind old hand, for all its trembling eld, 

Hath oft the skill to disentangle knots 

That we have hopelessly intricate held. 

Then, “ bring forth fruit with patience,’ O my soul! 


The silent dropping of his hour-glass sand 

Is like the unheard stealing on of “joy” 

That ** cometh in the morning ** from God's hand. 
Then “ bring forth fruit with patience,’’ O my soul! 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
MARGARET. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


My mother was a Spaniard. I don’t tell this to in 
any way paliliate my errors, only it may as well be 
understood at first how I came by my quick, cruel 
heart. 
I think that I speak the truth when I say, [ meant 
to have been faithful to Gecffrey Haines, when I 
promised to be his wife. He believed in me, and bet- 
ter, I believed in myself, though Heaven knows it 
was long enough ago! Had he been a trifle more 
patient with me, or given me time to reason my 
' tollies down, I might have been a better and happier 
woman now; but the chances were so against him 
that I suppose it drove him to desperation. 

He loved me as I never deserved to be loved, for, 
knowing that I held him as the executioner holds his 
victim, my womanly love of power went down before 
the temptation to use it, and I made him feel that 
perdition could come in all its toruents before the 
boundaries of this world were pone 

**You have heard me speak of Defour, Margaret?” 
he asked, as we sat in the dusky, fragrant twilight. 
“Yes, oftenenough. What of it?” . 

** He is coming to-morrow; but,’”’ he bent down close 
to my face and looked into my eyes, “‘ don’t be too 
pleasant with him, for I should be afraid.” 

“ Would you?” I answered lightly; but that mo- 
ment the devil entered my heart, and I knew it. I 
am not sure but I threw open the door eagerly for his 
entrance, as a queen might step joyfully over a dead 
body to her throne. 

I know I went to my room, and leaning upon my 
elbow, looked in the glass and wondered who this 
Defour was like, aud whether he would see anything 
in my face todraw him towards we? and | remember 
of half-shrinking away from the treacherous light 
which gleamed in my eyes, as I thought uf the cum- 
ing day. 

Somehow, I bad a kind of pity for Ge: ffrey then, to 
think that he should have staked his happiness upon 
one so inconstant, but I did not seem to fevl that L 
could help it at all. The woman who sorrowed a 
little for her lover, and the one who meant to walk 
straight on in her own chosen, cruel way, seemed to 
be two distinct and separate persons. 

Curiously enough, I wanted to look upon my 
mother’s face—my poor, dead mother, whose lips I 
had never touched—and stepping to my private 
boudoir, I drew back the curtain which concealed it. 
Once, long before, in an unguarded moment, my old 
nurse had told me that she had broken her hus- 
band’s heart before I was born; and now, as I looked 
upon the painted canvas, and noted the proud, hand- 
some features, with the sweet, wide-open eyes, I won- 
dered if such a night as this had come to her, when, 
looking forward to a beckoning but evil future, there 
was still time to turn; and, as I looked, a kind of 
fascination seemed to gather about me, and F believed 
that I had found my birthright in this new purpose 
which had entered my soul. She had bequeathed it 
to me. Could I help my fate? What my dead 
mother had been, her daughter must alsu be. God 
forgive me! 

The next day brought Defour, handsome, affable, 
courteous Defour. With a grace all his own, he bent 
over my hand, and saying: 

“Tam your loyal subject since Gecffrey Haines 
graciously permits.” He made a feint of touching it 
with his lips, though he did not. Geoffrey had told 
him that we were affianced, then! 

**T thank Mr. Haines for his approval,’”’ I answer- 
; “ though I am not sure but we might have been 
friends without such recommendation.” 

He gave me a quick look, but I met it placidly. 
‘Thank you,” he said, below his breath. 

From that night I began to read sweet, forbidden 
lessons in Paul Defour’s eyes, and trom that night 
Geotfrey’s fearful watch began. He scorned to sus- 
pect his triend, but he could not be blind, and I— 
what did [ care? I rather exulted in the power I 
held, and in that which [ was acquiring. It was as 
if some fiend possessed me. 


meet Paul Defour’s tender look, or smile across the 
room to him, until Ge ffrey’s lips would blanch and 
quiver like a woman’s. 

One night Detour was determined to go upon the 
water, perhaps because he knew that Geoffrey could 
not accompany us. He never went in a pleasure- 
boat, having lost a twin brother once, years before, 
when outin one. I think that he was tempted to go, 
tor though it had grown tobe atorture to see me 
with his friend, yet he could better see that, than 
think of what might be happening while he was 
away, I suppose. At any rate, he remained at home, 
and we started off alone. 

It was a dreamy, luxurious night, with a full moon 
above us, and the steady regular beat of the waves 
upon the beach was the only sound abroad. We 
slipped out with the tide for half a mile without a 
word. Then Defour began to sing: 


** Love that hath us in the net, 
Can he pass, and we forget ! 
Many suns arise and set, 
Many a chance the years beget; 
Love the gift is love the debt, 
Ever so, 
Love is hurt with jar and fret."’ 
He stopped suddenly. ; 
** Do you hear, Margaret? ‘ Love is hurt with jar 
and fret.’ ” 
** No, I cannot hear,” I murmured. “ The night, 
such as this, is made for seeing. Row back. I am 
chilly.” 
His eyes were full upon mine, and I could see them 
darken and deepen. 
‘* Suppose we go far out upon the sea, and never 
return.” 
“Ah! but it is hard work todie, Defour.” 
** Could we_die, you and I, Margaret, if we were 
shut out from each other’s gaze?” 
I dropped my eyes, and drew my mantle about my 
shoulders. 
“It is time to go home,” I said. 
Yes.” 
He took up the oars and turned the boat about. 
“We are going, you see.” 
We reached the shore, he fastened the boat, and 
holding out his hands took mine, and before’ I could 
think or speak, he held me in his arms, and his lips 
were burning mire. In a moment the tall form of 
Geotrey Haines stood before us, and he was saying in 
a hoarse, strained vuice: 
‘“* Margaret! O Margaret!’ 
** Yes, I am here,” I answered, slowly, as 1 took his 
arm. 
He dragged me along up the walk, to the summer- 
house, and there stopped. 
** You are a false, cruel woman.” 
* True,” I replied; ‘‘ quite true.” 
‘‘And you dare to face me thus?” he thundered, 
raising his band as if to crush me. 
** Yes, since | am as false to him as you.” 
*‘ The devil take you!” 
‘* He has already, Geoffrey,” I answered. 
** You do not mean to be my wife?” 
iif No.” 
** With my last breath I will curse you!” he flung 
out, as he strode off into the night. 
‘*Geoftrey!” I called, a faint breath of remorse 
creeping into my heart at sight of his ghastly face as 
he turned away; but he did not, or would not hear, 
and I went home alone. 
Until past midnight, I sat before my mother’s 
picture, listening in a kind of scared hush, as if I 
expected some swift justice to glide in, phantom-like, 
and bear me off. Now, as I look back through the 
long years which have passed since, I wonder that 
any woman could have been so heartless and cruel; 
but the world had been my mother, and perhaps it 
is not so very strange, after all. 
When the morning dawned, Geoffrey Haines came 
home, was borne thither by four strong men, dead. 
The tide had left his body upon the beach before the 
sun arose. I think my heart first truly awoke, when 
I looked upon his cold, dead face; at any rate, I 
knew then that I loved him alone. 
I have never married, and I am trying to get to 
heaven, that I may there kneel at Geoffrey’s feet and 
ask his forgiveness. 
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SKELETON INCAS AND THEIR WIVES. 
There is a fine Museum in Lima, and one can spend 
a day pleasantly among its relics and curiosities. Peru 
was formerly celebrated for its mineral productions, 
and the assortment of these, the old coins and species 
of money, are really a great curiosity. Here, too, 
are the portraits of all the viceroys and Incas, from 
the year 1780 up to the present president. And hud- 
dled around the rooms, some in large glass cases, and 
some sitting on a small stand or table only, are dozens 
of skeletons of the old Incas, who buried themselves 
alive at the coming of the Spaniards, long years ago, 
as they were foolish enough to believe that after the 
Spaniards had gone away they would come from the 
ground as fresh as a toad out of a hole where he has 
slept for twenty years. Nearly every one of them is 
in a sitting posture, his head between his hands, and 
the knees drawn up under the chin, and the expres- 
sion on the skeleton face is one of horror, strangula- 
tion, smothering and despair all together. There are 
women, too, the wives of the Incas, smothered alive 
in the same way, and dying in the same belief. Some 
of the skeleton women clutch skeleton babies, and it 
is a singular fact in connection with these mummies, 
that the long fine black hair of the women streams 








While I was talking quietly with Gooffrey, I would 





FIGHTING FITZGERALD. 


The following queer exhibition of unblushing im- 
pudenceis given by Walter Thornbury, in his ‘* His- 
tory of London Clubs,” of that blustering and ferocious 
rascal, Fighting Fitzgerald, (who was once intro- 
duced to Louis XVI. as an Irishman of good descent, 
who had fought no less than eighteen duels, and had 
always killed his man), when he forced his way into 
Brookes’s Club, and actually succeeded in intimida- 
ting the entire body of members: 

The impudent scoundrel, who, it was afterwards 
found, wore steel cuirasses and coats quilted with 
paper, had requested Admiral Keith Stewart, who 
dared not refuse, to put him up at Brookes’s. The 
ballot was soon over, but not even one white ball was 
found in the box. The admiral refused to carry the 
news to such a desperate madman, and tremulous 
Mr. Brookes was at last sent to inform Mr. Fitz- 
gerald that unfortunately there had been one black 
ball in the box, and that there could not be a new 
election for another month. 

Fitzgerald was delighted. Heshook Mr. Brookes’s 
damp hand: “‘ I’m chose, 1’M CHOSE,” he cried, “and 
1 give ye joy. I shall be the best customer ye ever 
had; but, as there has been a slight mistake of one 
ball, jast step up and make my compliments to the 
gentlemen, and ask them to waive all ceremony and 
reelect their humble servant while he is finishing 
his coffee.” 

The members were panic-struck; some horrible 
catastrophe was eviden'ly impending. At last the 
Earl of March (afterwards Duke cf Queensbury) said, 
“— his Irish impudence, let’s try to balls this 
time.” 

On Mr. Brookes’s informing the dangerous intruder 
of the result of this second balloting, Fitzgerald sent 
up and told them to try again, but bedad to make no 
more mistakes, as it was getting late. 

A third time Mr. Brookes descended, at the re- 
quest of General Fitzpatrick, and told the duellist 
that this time he was black-balled all over, and it was 
therefore hoped by the club ‘that he would not per- 
sist in thrusting himself into society that begged to 
decline his company. 
*T see it’s a mistake altogether, Mr. Brookes,” 
Fitzgera’d said, “and there’s nothing like daling 
with principals. I°l) step up at once and put the 
thing to rights.” 
In vain Brookes, ‘‘ the man who blushed to be re- 
paid,” protested against this subversion of all eti- 
quette. Fitzgerald threatened to throw him over the 
bannisters for daring to stop a “‘jontleman.” He 
strode into the rcom and mace a bow, when the 
meinbers rose indignantly. 
“Your servant, jontlemen. 
sated.” * 

He first walked up to the fire, and addressed poor 
Admiral Stewart. “So, my dear admiral, Mr. 
Brookes informs: me that I have been elected three 
times.” 

“You have been balloted for, Mr. Fitzgerald, three 
times, but [ am sorry to say you have not been 
chosen.” 

“Well, then, did you black-ball me?” flared out 
the duellist. 

“My good sir, how could you suppose such a 
thing?” 

“*O, I supposed no such thing, my dear fellow. I 
only want to know who it was who dropped in the 
black balls—by accident, of course.” 

Fitzgerald then went up to each individual, and 
put the same ordeal questiun seriatim, ‘* Did you 
black-ball me, sir?” 

In every case the admiral’s courteous ant jesuiti- 
cal answer was returned. Every one was silent 2s 
Fitzgerald stood in the midst and addressed them 
as if they had been’ frightened children. 

“You see, jontlemen, as none of ye b'ack- balled 
me I must be chose, and it’s Misiher Brookes that 
has made the mistaf€e. I was convinced of it from the 
beginning, and I’m only sorry so much time has been 
lost. Waither, come here, you rashcg!, and bring me 
a bottle of champagne till I drink long life to the club, 
and wish them joy of their unanimous eliction of a 
raal jontleman by father and mother,” (bere every- 
one laughed), ‘‘ and a jontleman that never missed his. 
man.” (Here everyone grew more serious than 
befure.) 

There was but one remedy—to send the scoundrel 
to that quiet, cool place, Coventry; and so everyone 
did. Admiral Stewart stole off as soon as he could. 
The rest sat down to their whist-tables, and made no 
reply to Fitzgerald’s observations, and nods, and 
toasts, over his three bottles of wine. At last the 
ruftian rose, made a low bow, and took his leave. 

.** Jontlewen,” he said, “I bid you all good-night, 
and I’m very glad to tind ye so sociable. I’ll take 
care to come earlier next night, and we’ll have a !it- 
tle more of it, plase Gud.” 

The moment the vaporing bully and assassin left, it 
was unanimously agreed that half-a-dczen strong- 
armed corstables should be in ambush on the next 
evening, to lay the Irishman by the heels, and bear 
him off to the watch-house if he intruded. He never 
showed himself again; but he boasted everywhere in 
town that he bad been unanimously chosen amem- 
ber of Brookes’s. Some years after that Fitzgerald 
became a dreaded despera !oin Ireland, shooting and 
felling whoever off nded him. He carried cn a deadly 
war against an attorney named Macdonnel, who had 
been employed by bis father during some family dis- 
putes. He first wounded him from an ambuscade, 
and then, breaking into his house, shot him and one 





I beg ye will be 





trom the unsightly skulls in perfect presei vation. 
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BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN, 


COLONEL JOHN GOFFE, 

A SOLDIER in the French and Indian wars of 1725 | 
—1760, was born in Boston, Mass, in 1701. He was 
the son of John Goffe, of Londonderry, New Hamp- 
shire, one of the first proprietors of that township. 
His first entrance into Indiin warfare was as one 
of the company of Captain John Lovewell, ot 
Dunstable, Mass., celebrated as the leader in the 
Indian fight at Pigwawket, on the 8th of May, 1725 
In 1727, his name appears in the list of military «ufti- 
cers who had taken the oath of allegiance to George 
IL., in the Province of New Hampshire; they were 
as follows: Richard Jenness. John Downing, Jon 
Sanboro, Ebenezer Stevens, Francis Mathes, Nath 
aniel Fellows and John Giffe. In 1734, he removed 
from Bedford to “ Cobos Brook,’”? where he made a 
clearing for a farm, and built a mill. In 1738 he re- 
turned to Bedford, and in 1745, was appointed ly 
Governor Benning Wentworth, captain of a com- 
pany of thirty-seven men, to protect the frontiers 
from the incursions of the Indians, On the 27th of 
April, 1746, an attack was made upon the inbabitants 
,ot Hopkinton by the Indians, and eight persons were 
carried into captivity. Captain Goffe was ordered to 
pursue the savages, and in six days he was at Pena- 
cook, now Concord, with tifty men in pursuit of 
them. His garrison was established at Bedford. 

In 1749, upon the death of his father, he removed 
to Derryfield, to take charge of his farm which had 
been carriedon by his father. In March, 1748, he 
received orders to raise a company for the special 
duty of scouting and doing guard-duty at certain 
garrisons on the Merrimack and Souhegan Rivera. 
This company was composed of thirty-two men. At 
the same time Captain G: ffe bad command cf anoth- 
er company of forty-four men, himself performing 
double duty. In 1755, the depredations of the In- 
dians were so frequent in the neighborhood of what 
‘is now known as Salisbury and Franklin, that a 
company of fifty men was placed under the com- 
pany of Major Goffe for the protection of the in- 
habitants on the trontier bordering on the Connecti- 
cut River, ; 

In the expedition against Crown Point, in 1756, 
New Hampshire raised a regiment «f seven hundred 
men, under the command of the following ofticers— 
Nathaniel Meserve, colonel; John Hart, lieutenant 
colonel; John Goffe, major. 

In 1760, a regiment of eight hundred men was 
raised in the province, for the expedition for the in- 
vasion of Canada. This regiment was under the 
command of Colonel Goffe, and had its rendezvous at 
Litchtield, and marched by the way of Monson (now 
Milford), Peterborough and Keene to Number Four, 
and then cut a road through the wilderness, twenty- 
six miles, to the Green Mountains, and from thence 
went to Crown Point. This was a most laborious and 
hazardous enterprise; they had to clear the road, 
which was a mere bridle-path, from Merrimack to 
Keene, crossing the Connecticut River at Charles- 
town. On the vest bank of the Connecticut, and 
near the mouth of Black River, they built a bl ck- 
house, and enclosed it with pickets, as a protection 
from the Indians. They were forty-four days in 
cutting the rvoa/l to the foot of the Green Mountains, 
which they crossed, packing or hauling their stores 
over the mountains on horse-barrows. A large Arove 
of cattle followed them for the army at Crown P. int. 
The <flicers of the regiment were, John G fe, 
colonel; Jacob Bayley, lieutenant colonel; Richard 
Emery, major. 

The following document is, from the original, in 
the handwriting of Colonel Goffe: 


“S1r:—As ite nesseary for his majestyes service 
and forwarding the Rigem’t under my command that 
carriges be Impresst for Transporting the Provisions 
and Baggage of the Rige’t in order [to] execute my 
from Genl. Amherst in cutting and clearing a Road 
to Crown Poynt— 


** Provence of New Hampshire. 

“To Liet. John Parker of New Ham. These are 

therfore in his majestyes name to will and requir )ou 

to Impress so many carrages a8 may be necsesesy Wo 

Transport the Provisions and baggage of the Kegt. 

after them so that they may be ye least delay ot the 

Regt. executing the Genls. orders afores’d, fail not 

upon your Perrel and this shall be your suffeaeu.t 

warrant. Giving under my hand and seal at Charles- 

town this 26th day of June 1760 

“ JOHN GOFFE, Justice of Peace and Colonel of 
New Hampshire Reg’t. 

* To Leit. John Parker.” 


During the war, comprising six campaigns, for the 
reduction of Crown Point and the Canadas, ending 
with the capture of Montreal, in 1760, the Province | _ 
of New Hampshire furnished tive thousand men. | 

The militia was thoroughly organized, and both of- | 
ficers and men had seen seven years of active service 

From 1760, to 1775, Colonel Guffe was in command of | 
the ninth regiment of New Hampshire militia. From | 
1771 to 1776 he was Judge of Probate for Hillsborough 

county. | 
He died at Derryfield, N. H., on the 20th of Oct., | 
1788, aged eighty-seven years. The above account | 
was substantially furnished by the late Colunel | 








of his friends. The murderer was tried for this, fuund 
guilty, and was hanged. 


General of New Hampshire, for 1566. 
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FEMALE FREEMASONRY. 











WE take the following from an English journal. It 
treats of female Freemasonry in quite a novel manner: 

There is nothing perhaps which has excited so 
much curiosity among women as Freemasonry, and 
yet, notwithstanding all the eff rts made by them to 
learn its secrets, the power of love and of persuasion 
has been of no avail. A mystery which was guarded 
with such vigilance, and a secret which was kept so 
fiithfully, must, it was supposed, bind the members 
of the association to some awful and horrible enter- 
prise. Freemasonry thus came to be looked upon 
with jealousy and hostility; and amidst the persecu- 
tions of its enemies, it is curious to find that not 
many years ago, a band of ladies united in solemnly 
vowing never to marry a Freemason. Even this ex- 
treme measure bad little or no effect ; there were la- 
dies still to be found who did not consider that the 
Freemasons, bad as they were, should be deprived of 
all earthly happiness, so far as they were concerned, 
and Freemasonry gradually lost its terrors. 

In most of the ancient mysteries women as well as 
men were initiated, and kept the secrets with a con- 
stancy which to some may appear surprising There 
is a well-known tradition of a self-sacrificing disciple 
of Pythagoras, who, through fear of yielding to her 
persecutors, bit off her tongue to prevent her reveal- 
ing in the pain of torture the secret eutrusted to her. 
In modern times, and more especially in France, wo- 
men have been admitted to share in the Masonic 
ceremonies, by the formation of lodges of adoption, 
where, under the guidance of regular members of the 
craft, who assist the cfficial sisters in their duties, 
they have been initiated to the first three degrees of 
Freemasonry. 

The doctrines inculcated in the female societies, 
tend more particularly to remind the members of 
their especial duties in this world, and the words ad- 
dressed by the Grand Mistress to the aspirant, clear- 
ly show the nature of the trials and of the instruc- 
tion, which await her in the successive degrees into 
which she seeks to be initiated. The aspirant is 


_ warned against entering the society through a mere 


fesling of curiosity, and is informed that the Order is 
destined to render human society as perfect as possi- 
ble. She is to love justice and charity, to be free 
trom prejudice and bigotry, to hate artifice and false- 
hood, and by her virtue to gain the universal esteem 
and friendship of her brothers and sisters. The can- 
didate takes the fullowing oath:—In the presence 
of the Great Architect of the universe I swear faith- 
fully to keep the secrets entrusted to me; if I betray 
them may I be forever dishonored and despised; and 
in order that I may have strength to keep my 
promise, may a spark of divine light illumine and 
protect my heart, and lead me in the paths of vir- 
tue.” This promise is sealed with three kisses which 
the Grand Mistress gives her; the kiss of peace on 
the forehead, the kiss of faith on the right cheek, 
and the kiss of friendship on the left cheek. 

It must be noticed that female Freemasonry differs 
essentiallyjfrom the ordinary male Freemasonry, in 
the tact that the former has never had any political 
object, while the latter on the continent became the 
great engine of political discontent, and had, without 
doubt, much influence on the French Revolution. 
The lodges of adoption were establishel merely for 
the purpose of putting an end to the absolute exclu- 
sion of ladies from the craft; and by gratifying the 
curiosity of the French ladies they also served to 
strengthen the order in general. 

There is, however, an instance of the admission of 
a French lady to a regular male Freemasonic Lodge, 
which has been recorded for the information and 
amusement of the curious, by the French writers on 
female Freemasonry. We are told that during the 
wars of the Revolution, the wife of General X+in- 
traille bad followed her busband to the'tield of bat- 
tle, and had acted as his aide-de-camp. Her deeds 
of valor, and the striking instances of her gallant 
conduct in rescuing and protecting the wounded, 
caused Napoleon, who was then Consul, to confirm 
her in her post of aide-de-camp, and to confer on her 
the additional rank of chef de bataillon. This in the 
land of Joan of Arc, and of vivandieres, may not per- 
haps excite much surprise, but a still more extraor- 
dinary circumstance soon occurred. A Lodge of 
Freemasons in Paris, called the Brother Artists, had 
assembled for the purpose of giving a fete d'adoption. 
While the L-dge was still in secret conclave, and be- 
fore the barriers of the garden of Eden had been 
opened, the president was informed that the wife of 
General Xaintraille in full military uniform, had 
come to take part in the festival, and was waiting 
outside. He was at first much surprised, but on re- 
calling to mind the strange and romantic history of 
Madame Xaintraile he was seized wtth a sudden fit 
of enthusiasm, and proposed to the assembled breth- 
ren that the lady should be at once initiated to the 
first-degree, and should become one of them. He 
urged, in support of his proposition, that if Napoleon 
had found sufficient reasons to uuthorize Madame 


Xaintraille to disguise her sex, the Lodge could not 
be blamed for following so illustrious an example. 
A brief discussion ensued, but the proposition was 
carried by a large majority, and a few grave and 
venerable brethren were selected to prepare her for 
the ceremony, which was of course slightly modified 
to suit the circumstances. Madame Xaintraille joy- 
fully accepted the honor paid to her merit, and said, 
Je suis homme pour mon pays, je serai homme pour 
mesfreres. Although the Lodge had in this instance 
no reason to repent of their choice of a new brother, 
yet the experimeut was never again attempted. 

The Freemasonry of women was first instituted in 
France about A.D 1730, but was not recognized by 
the administrative body of Masons until some years 
later. In 1741 the Jesuits, ever jealous of secret so- 
cieties which were not influenced by their authority, 
attempted to turn Freemasonry into ridicule. Ata 
public performance given by their pupils in their 
college at Caen, we are told that a comic ballet, in 
which the ceremonies of the initiation of a candidate 
for admission into the craft were initiated and bur- 
lesqued, was what most delighted the audience. The 
ballet commenced with a lesson given by a dancing- 
master to a dandy of the period. A Dutch burgo- 
master and his daughter next appeared, who entered 
in a burlesque march, and then retired to the back of 
the stage, where they sat down. A Spaniard then 
came on, accompanied by his servant, and made Ma- 
sonic signs to the dancing-master and bis pupil, who 
were both initiated; these sizns they answered, and 
then the three rushed into each other’s arms, and 
gave each other the kiss of fraternity. This excited 
the curiusity of the burgomaster, who advanced in a 
pompous manner to watch the proceedings of the 
three Masons. They supposing that he also was 
initiated, made signs to him, which he repeated in a 
grotesque manner, showing that he did not under- 
stand them. They therefore pressed him to become 
a Freemason then and there, and he consented. The 
Spaniard’s servant began to prepare everything tor 
the ceremony, and the burgomaster sent away Lis 
daughter, who, however, ran to place herself near a 
window from which she could be a spectator of all 
that passed. The ceremony of initiation was then 
burlesqued, all due formalities being observed; and 
when the paraphernalia had been removed, the 
Dutchman called in his daughter, who, to the horror 
and astonishment of the terror-struck brethren, 
came forward, imitating the signs and ceremonies 
which had just been performed. Tie brethren, in- 
dignant that a woman should have obtained a 
knowledge of their secrets, were at their wit’s end; 
but at length all euded Lappily, the burgomaster’s 
daughter was married to the Spaniard, and the two 
were united in a burlesque dance, in which they con- 
stantly repeated Masonic signs. This attempt to 
ridicule Freemasonry seems rather to have heighten- 
ed the curiosity of the French ladies. 

The first society of male and female Freemasons of 
which we have any detailed account was founded 
soon after A.D. 1743 under the name of L’Ordre des 
Felicitaires. It affected nautical emblems and lan- 
guage, and was divided into the four degrees of mid- 
shipman, master, commander and admiral. The sis- 
ters made a fictitious journey to the Island of Happi- 
ness, piloted by the brethren. The candidates swore 
never to reveal the secrets of the Order; the breth- 
ren vowed “never to anchor in any port where one of 
the vessels of the Order was already stationed ;” and 
the sisters promised “ never to admit a strange vessel 
into port so long as one of the vessels of the Order 
was there at anchor.”’ 

In Germany, a few years earlier the Order of the 
Mopsi had been founded at Vienna, when Pupe 
Clement XII. had excommunicated all Freemasons, 
and the Catholics, not wishing to be deprived of their 
fraternal meetings, instituted under that name a so- 
ciety into which they admitted women. They took 
as their symbol a dog, as being emblematic of fidelity: 
this Order ceased to exist as soon as Freemasonry 
was reestablished in Germany. , 

Many of these mixed societies were founded merely 
to promote pleasant meetings and social harmony, 
and such was the character of the order of the Cheva 
liers et Chevalieresses de la Joie, at Paris, which was 
placed under the especial protegtion of Bacchus and 
Cupid. Similar associations were also furmed in 
Spain, as tor example, the Order of the Chevaliers et 
Nymphes de la Rose. The hall where the meetings 
were held was called the Temple of Love; the walls 





were covered with festoons of flowers, aud shielis 
bearing amorous devices were hung allround. The 
secret assemblics were presided over by a male Hiero- 
phant, and a Grand Priestess; the former initiated 
the male, the latter the feaale candidates. A knight 
called Sentiment and a nymph named Discretion in- 
' troduced the aspirants, and assisted the Hierophant 
and the Grand Priestess in the mysterious ceremo- 
nies. The members addressed each other as brothers 
and sisters; the knights were crowned with myrtle, 
| while the nymphs wore wreaths of roses. Duriug the 
! ceremony of reception, the hall was only illumined 
by a dark lantern beld by the sister Discretion; but, 
as soon as the initiation was completed, a thousand 
candles threw a blaze of light over the assembly. 
| They bound themselves by the following oath: “I 
promise and swear in the name of the Great Master 
! of the universe, never to reveal the secrets of the 
Order of the Rose; if 1 break my oath, may I, instead 
' of the roses of’ pleasure, find nothing but the thorns 
of repentance!” This society came to an end when 
| the whirlwind of the Revolution swept away all 
these poetical conceits of pastoral nymphs and 
| amorous knights. 
Another assuciatiun of a similar character was 





formed in 1808 by some French officers in Galicia, in 
Spain, who gave it the name of L’Ordre des Philo- 
choreites, or the Lovers of Pleasure. They followed 
a kind of Freemasonry of adoption, with its initia- 
tions and secret mysteries, and were, in reality, a 
feeble imitation of the Courts of Love and Chivalry. 
The different Lodges were called circles, and the 
presidents bore the title of Centres. Each knight, on 
being received into the Order, assumed some distinc- 
tive appellation; thus M. de Dumas took the name 
of Le Chevalier du Defid amoursand M. de Noire- 
fontaine that of Le Chevalier des Neuds. The mem- 
bers took an oath not to reveal the secrets of the 
Order. 

The example of the French army in Spain was soon 
followed by the other French armies in Europe, but 
the society was never established at Paris. In a 
speech of one of the presidents of the Order, we find 
the following curious explanation of the obj-cts of 
the association: ‘Our aim is to embellish our exis- 
tence, constantly taking as our rule of conduct these 
three holy words—Honor, Pleasure and Delicacy. 
Oar aim, also, is to serve our country; to be ever 
faithful to our august sovereign, who fills the uni- 
verse with his glorious name,in order to serve a 
cause which is welcome to every noble heart—that of 
the protection of innocence and beauty; and to es- 
tablish between ourselves and the gentler sex an 
eternal alliance, cemented together by the purest 
ties of friendship.” It is not easy to perceive, at the 
first glance, what connection there could possibly be 
between the military conquests of Napoleon ani the 
cause of female innocence. 

To pass, however, to secret societies formed more 
especially for the purpose of benevolence anil charity. 
‘Among the earliest in France is the Ordre des Dames 
et des Chevaliers de la Perseverance, supposed fo have 
been fuunded by the Princess Potowska, in 1769, 
which had the excellent rule, that the noble actions 
of any of its members should be inscribed in a book 
called the Golden Book, so as to encourage and spur 
on the different members to the performance of good 
deeds. In Denmark, the Society of the Chain had 
the same philanthropic object in view, and founded 
and maintained the splendid hospital for the blind at 
Copenhagen. So, also, the Order of the Companions 
of Penelope, or the Palladium of Women, the statutes 
of whicli have been erroneously supposed to have 
been compiled by Fenelon. The different ceremonies, 
and the trials which the neophyte had to undergo, 
all tended to impress on the sisters that work was 
the true palladium of women. Another association, 
L’ Ordre des Dames Ecossaises de | Hospice du Mont 
Thabor, was founded at Paris in 1810, and, in imita- 
tion of the Order of the J//uminati, was divide into 
the lesser and the greater mysteries. The instruc- 


Bonne.” The Lodge of Adoption over which the 
Marquise de Villette presided, took this name as a 
cétypliment to her, and in remembrance of Voltaire’s 
regard to her. 

The secret societies, which were originally formed 
in imitation of Freemasony, and which were ac- 
| knowledged and protected by the regular members 
| of the craft, soon served merely as an excuse for bril- 

liant festivais and banquets. There is this to be said 
in their favor, that charity in an extended sense al- 
ways served as their motto, and possibly more grace- 
fully than in the numerous and unwelcome fancy 
bazaars of the present day. But there were no 
secrets which could not have been openly and safely 
revealed, and there was no necessity for secret initia- 
tions, which could only serve to entertain and amuse 
| the members, and perhaps to strike the uninitiated 
| with a vagne sense of awe and respect. The height 
of absurdity had been reached in the Egyptian Free- 
masonry of the notorious Cagliostro, into which fe- 
|; male adepts were admitted, and which affords an 
| excellent illustration of the extraordinary attraction 
| which the bare name of mystery possesses for some 
even of the most learned of mankind. 
<< woe > ———-—- « 


BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS, 


} remember to have been greatly shocked when I 
was a child by an ornament which I saw over a cot- 
tage chimne;-piece. It wasastring of birds’-eggs, 
ji many yards in length, looped up in festoons; and 
very proud the active sturdy urchin that had collect- 
ed them was of the trophy that made me look on him 
as an incarnation of cruelty. Since then I have seen 
more pretentious collections, and though I had lost 
the child’s holy ignorance that had made me look 
with horror on birds’-nesting, I could not care for 
them. I knew too well how their pretty shapes, 
“their soft tints, their delicate markings, would have 
looked in the nests from whence they were taken. 
Even nests with eggs appear to very poor advantage 
when taken from the thick pleached hedge, the rough 
hank, the creviced wall, the leafy bough. In these 
places you must see birds’-eggs and nests if you 
would know them. See them there and they belong 
to you more than if you had them in a museum, 
catalogued and ticketed; for their beauty bas sunk 
deep into your heart, there to be *‘ a joy forever.” A 
joy? Nay, but many several j ys, a distinct delight 
for every different nest—from the thrush’s, the clay 
cottage floor of which sets off its blue eggs so well, to 
the goldtinch’s, the very flower of nests, exquisitely 
perfect in shape, made of the gray moss that grows 
upon the apple trees, ia which the goldfiuch loves to 
build, lined with & beautifully wrought texture of hair 
and wool, and containing tour dainty little pearls 
specked with, pale red. The linnet’s nest resembles 





tion given in this society to the male as well as tho | the goldfiuch’s. It is about as like it, that is, as adelf 


female members urged them to pursue steadfastly 


cup is like a china one of the same pattern. The 


their respective duties and avocations in life, and | plackbird’s eggs are bluish-white, spotted with black; 


warned them agaiust the evil consequences of idle- 
ness and dissipation. This association did much 


its nest is made of moss and fibrous roots. The robin 
lays white eggs, spotted with brownish-red, and it 


good, and had a much longer existence than any of | puilds its nest in all sorts of holes and corners, I 
the other societies. It gave work and food to those | have known one to build year after year in the hole 


who were in want, and, atter eighteen years of con- | into which went the bolt of agate that was opened 
tinued charity was dissolved in 1828. There was, | about twenty times a day. 


however, really no necessity for secret initiations, 


The wren’s nest is suug toa proverb. Besides be- 


ceremonies and signs, in these societies; their objects | ing so completely walled and roofed it is always plac- 
might have been carried out q:1ite as effectually with- | ed in shelter. When it builds in an ivy wall, it often 
out the aid of a secret association. We might just as | faces its dwelling with ivy leaves, and by these you 
reasonably expect to have at the present day, a secret | may sometimes find it, tur even the bird’s wonderful 
and mysterious society for the relief of unemployed | iustinct does not tell it that they will fade. If you 
ballet-girls, or for the support of distressed needle- | do find it, however, be careful in approaching it, for 
women. It may be that the idea of being banded to- | no bird is so easily made to forsake her nest as the 
gether for a holy object, and of being bound by @| wies. Fur ove complete you will find four unfinish- 
solemn oath, gave an additional impulse to their | ed ones. The nest of the wee wee golden-crested 
charity. In French writers on Freemasonry, there | wren iseven more c mplete than this, and larger. A 


are numerous accounts of the festivals given by the 


fit mansion it is for ‘‘the king of all birds.” And 


Lodges of Adoption, founded in imitation of the | how did he come to be king of all birds, and to wear 


regular Lodges of the craft; and where, in the midst 
of splendid banquets and brilliant fetes, charitable 
works were never forg»tten. 


a golien crown? Well, he won the honor in a com- 
petitive examination. Tue bird that flew highest 
was to reign; and when the eagle stopped from ex- 


Among the most remarkable of the festivals given.Lyaustion, the wren, who bad hidden in his feathers, 


by these societies was that of the Lodge of La Cm- 


flew higher still. It is almost as hard to find the 


deur, in 1777, of which the Duchesse de Bourbon was | n..st of a water wagtail as it is to shout himself, and 


president, and the Duchesse de Chartres and the 
Princesse de Lamballe were among the initiated. At 
another meeting under the same presidency, a large 
subscription waa raised for a poor family in the coun- 
try which had sent by post a letier, begging for as- 
sistance, addressed simply To Messieurs the Freema- 
sons of Paris, which shows that the reputation of the 
Masons for charity had spread far and wide. Tie 
Loige of the Neuf Seurs, presided over by Madame 


that is a thing uvi easily dune, 80 waryishe. I have 
never found but three; they were all in old disused 
lime-kilps, and all near water. The wagtail is al- 
most as fund of dabbling as the duck is. A comical 
chap he is with bis pie-bald coat, the little quick 
twitch that he vives bis tail, and his queer gait, for a 
wagtail does not hop as otber small birds do, but 
steps out foot before foot like a rook, but much 
quicker. Tre lark is the youngest apprentice among 





Helvetius, and the Lodge of the Contrat Socia!. of | the bird- masons, the few blades of grass that he puts 


which the Princesse de Limballe was president, also 
gave fetes, which was the rendezvous of all the rank 
and fashion in Paris. Under the Empire, the Lodges 
of Adoption held meetings, not inferior in splendor 
and magnificence to those of their predecessors; at 
the Lodge of the Francs Chevaliers, the Empress 
Josephine herself was present. These assemblies 
continued to be the fashion under the Restoration. 
Ragon, in his Maconnerie d'Adoption, describes a 
meeting of the Lodge Belle et Bonne, held on the 9th 
of February, 1819, in the Hotel de Villette, Rue de 
Vaugirard, which deserves to be mentioned. 1t was 
under the presidency of the Count de Lacepede and 
the Marquise de Villette, niece of Voltaire, who had 
received from her uncle the affectionate nickname of 
Belle et Bonne. In 1778, when Voltaire was initiated 
into Freemasonry, Lalande having presented to him 
the pair of gloves which the new brother is to give 
to the lady whom he most esteems, Vo!taire said, 
** As these gloves are to be presented to a lady for 





whom I am supposed to feel a real and deserve | at- 
tachment, I must beg you to give them to Belle et 


together on the ground look more like the lair of 
; Some small aniwal than like anest. But the magpie 
, is grand master of the cratt. Ouce upon a time he 
| undertook to initiate the rook into some of its higher 
_ secrets. When the lower part of the nest was made 
, the rook, seeing it to be so far very like his own, said 
j in his solemn conceited way, “1 see nothing wonder- 
| fulin all this, I knew it all before.” ‘ Well, if 80, be 
, Off te do it. von want no teaching,” said the magpie, 
_in a rage, and would never after show him how to 
| roof a nest or put in a doorway, to floor it with clay, 
- or to carpet it with hair and wool. In Ireland, mag- 

pief are calied Protestant birds, because they only 
, Came there in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and be- 
| Cause they are chiefly found in the chicken-rearing, 
| English-peopled parts of the island. I did bear that 
| they are about to petition Parliament against the 
| disendowment of the Irish church, but I hardly be- 

Neve it. That they are birds of omen is well kno«n, 

witness the old ruyme: 

One for sorrow. two for mirth; 

' Three for a wedding, fuur for a birth. 
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The World in Miniature, 


GRANDMA'S DREAMS, . 


I wonder what grandma is thinking about, 
As she sits in the corner there, 

With the firelight shining into her eyes 
And over her silver hair? 

She has laid her knitting across her knee, 
And folded her hands so thin, 

And I know her thoughts are far away, 
In spite of the children's din, 


I'm sure it's something strange and sweet 
That brightens her eye so dim; 
Perhaps she is seeing the golden gate, 
« And hearing the angels’ hymn! 
And she siniles to think that she soon will cross 
Where the wonderful river rolls, 
And gather the rose of her youth again, 
° In the beautiful garden of souls! 
The proprietor of the Hombourg gambling-how 
lately made use of a shrewd trick to attract player 
He bought a certain amount of space in a newspap: 


and filled it with a startling but untrue statement : | 


the heavy losses the bank bad sustained. Ever, 
body rushed to Hombourg to participate in the pla 
at the lucky season, and was badly bitten, The ed: 
tor of the paper was heavily fined, but M. Blan. 
who owns the bank was not. 

. A New York restaurant-keeper has applied th 
commutation system to meals, He bas introduce 
the use of a small card, upon the face of which ar: 
printed a series of numbers, representing 5Sc., 1 
25e., 50c., and amounting in the total to $10, Ther 
he sells to his customers for $9.50, When the holds. 
of a card orders a dinner, the waiter pricks a hole |) 
the figure corresponding to the price of the meal 
and so on, day after day, until the entire §10 hav. 
been cancelled, 

The commander-in-chief of the British army ©: 
Madras has issued an order prohibiting the men | 
bis command from wearing any beard. The dissa 
isfaction that arises in consequence is not so mu: 
at the loss of the beard as at the torture the soldie: 
must undergo in submitting each morning to th 
clumsiness of a native barber. 

A little four-year-old, residing q short distan 
from the city, was saying the Lord’s Prayer a sh: 
time ago at bis mother’s knee, and after he had fi 
ished it his mother said, ‘‘ Now, Sandy, ask God 
make you a good boy.” The child raised his eyes 
his mother’s face for a few moments, as if in de 
thought, and then startled her with the follow!’ 
reply: ‘It’s no use, ma. He wont do it, I’ve ask: 
a heap of times.” 

A little boy was once in a complaining mood, 1° 
dinner did not suit him, so bis mother made that 
right; then his cup did not satisfy him, #0 one v 
brought that did; then his chair was not right, « 
his father took him on his lap, saying, ‘Are you 
right now?” He looked around the room, and 
ing the cat crossing the floor with tail erect, he + 
aloud, in a vexed voice, “There! the old cat's | 
sticks up?” ‘The cat’s tail was, in bis case, | 
straw that broke the camel’s back; but many of ° 
complaints of older persons are just about as rr - 
sonable. 

A great run at billiards astonishes the Detroit: 
A young fellow only sixteen years old has run 15 
points, caroms, and has not yet completed the r: 
The balls have been out of position several tin 
The run was begun on the 13th inst. The yor 
man plays until be gete tired, and then stops for 
day. 

A lady whose husband has suddenly become r'. 
appeared recently at a fancy ball costumed as C) 
patra. But what more than ber jewels excited 
amazement of all was a serpent, which not only dr 
ged its “slow length,” but wriggled extensiv: 
On being asked the signification of this represen 
tive of the tempter of Mother Eve, the lady im 
nantly exclaimed, ‘ What, didn’t you ever r 
Shakspeare? That's the serpent of the Nile!” 

On the 28th of July nearly eight hundred how . 
were burnt in the Russian town of Sestwesh, » 
several children perished in the flames. 


A little girl, the daughter of a lady in Brook) 
and who is of a very religious tarn of mind, war 
short time ago listening to an argument concern: 
the great hereafter, when she suddenly went to: 
aunt and asked her what people did wher they w: 
to heaven. Knowing no better answer, ber aunt « 
plied that they played on golden harps. ‘* All 
time?” asked the child. “All the time,” said 
aunt. “Then,” said the child, “ I don’t want t) 
there, for I would get tired, and besides, I don’t 
music.” 

A faneral sermon in Albany was interrupted 
the driver of a hearse, who put his bead inside | 
church door and shouted, “ You had better bu 
up things in there—we don’t want to wait out b: 
all day.” 

Coa) of the best quality sells at the New Bransy 
> mines for a dollar and sixty cents a ton, loaded u 
vessels. Inferior qualities bring only fifty cents. 

In the olden time when pastors “ spoke right 
in meetin’,” a clergyman in Scituate thus addrer 
the /ate Mr. Bryant: “ Neighbor Bryant, it ie 
your reproach that you have disturbed the worr 
by coming late, living as you do within # mile of 
place, and especially #0, since here is (i ody Barst 
who has milked seven cows, made @ cheese, | 
walked five miles to the house of God in g 
season.” 
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‘ know,” said I. ‘Because 
He has a roving commisai 

2 he likes,” 

’ said Mr. Bailey, pointin 

os floor, ‘I got these ting 


he wanted to, 
on, I Presume 


g to the heap of 
8, now, I goin’ 


gentleman nodded his head in Silent 


u here, too. I goin’ keep you.” 
uce you are!” said I, without w 


an’s opinion on this point, aiting for 
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“We'll see 


dash for the door; my would- ; 

we both seized it, pulling onanane 
d the stronger! I pushed him aside pe 
en, and bounded out into the footpath, 
thing had flashed upon me at once! I 
‘tood that his intention had been to ca 

t in the surf, making it appear acctdentey ; 
ation arose from his failure to beach her 
n,ashe had meant to do. As t shee 
h leading toward the landing, I encoun- 
, the Mani Kanika coming out of the by- 


sh the bushes. He, too, had smelt treach- 
ir, « 


Bailey?” said he. 
ouse,” said I, as I hurried along th 
let’s go to the boat.” a. 
‘our Kanaka, pull boat?” asked Peter. 
know,” said I. ‘TI haven’t seen "em ” 
‘rade? gun—hatchet—tobacker?” 
*s house. H 
_ © has taken that. He tried 
a single savage, evidently a 
person of 
/usly tattooed, dashed diagonally across 
sad of us, and into the bushes, heading 
h by ashort cut. Peter whipped out his 
v, and gave chase. I followed, shouting 
Pp; which he did, seeing that pursuit was 


vuld you do with that knife,Peter?” I said, 
,” answered my Kanaka, dryly. 

lid so our lives would not be worth a 
| up your knife, Peter; we can do noth ing 
ast a whole tribe of these scoundrels.” 
erged from the bushes upon the open 
ame in fall view of a crowd of savages, 
woor three hundred, collected around 
'* boat, which had been hauled up still 
‘ebeach. It was ominous of evil that no 
children were to be seen. Nearly all 
‘re armed, some-with weapons of their 
‘cture, and a few with guns; but I was 

the number of whale-lances, broken off 
, and fitted into poles. We held our way 
‘ne boat, and seizing the gunwale, I made 
p to shove her into the water. Several 
"h me, but a still larger number pulled 
‘1. instead of down, and it was soon evi- 
3 stronger party were in favor of keep- 
I had hoped they would have been 
seizing the goods at Bailey’s house, and 
o with our boat; for Peter and my- 
’e worked our way back to the ship; but 
p this hope; and gave my attention to 
mference, trying to make out by my 
tion, as well as by what Peter could 
and interpret, the intention of the 
zard to ourselves. They seemed to be 
lin opinions; some wished to shove the 
3, and let us go; some few warriors of 
1 were in favor of killing us; but the 
y advocated the middle course of holding 
l boat for ransom. My feelings may be 
I sat on the ground, waiting to know 
the hands of the yelling savages, who 
uting furiously around me, and bran- 
ugly weapons in the excitement of con- 
vas, from time to time, assured of my 
er, who took the matter more coolly 
» he understood not only the language, 
.cter of the people much better than L. 
|,” said Peter. ‘“*Henohurt. He keep 
1an—make old man pay plenty gun— 
icka,”? 
new motion seemed to have been made, 
oeen receiveil with favor, and Peter him- 
warmly into the discussion. After ex- 
self in a very decided manner, he sud- 
himself down on the beach by my side, 
ad in his, still protesting in his own 
sue. The-Marquesans and Hawaians 
ialects of the same language, and have 
n understanding each other. 
le matter, Peter? What do théy want 
iired, anxiously, of course. 
'et me go ship—see ole man—keep you 
like—me tell him you all’e same MY 
use keep you keep me, too.” 
faii to be touched by this proof of devo- 
who, having his own personal safety 
refused to abandon me; and I endeav- 
3 possible, to make him understand my 
igratulated myself that he was with me. 
firmness, in so stoutly refusing to go to 
leave me in their hands, again threw 
‘on their old disputes, and the discord 
er than before. A large number favor- 
h of us go free, to return to the ship by 
s party was evidently gaining ground. 


















































































straw that broke the camel’s back; but many of the 
complaints of older persons are just about as rea- 
sonable. 

‘ A great run at billiards astonishes the Detroiters, 
A young fellow only sixteen years old has run 15,015 
points, caroms, and has not yet completed the run. 
The balls have been out of position several times. 
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The World in Miniature, 


GRANDMA'S DREAMS. . 

I wonder what grandma is thinking about, 
As she sits in the corner there, 

With the firelight shining into her eyes 
And over her silver hair? 

She has laid her knitting across her knee, 
And folded her hands so thin, 

And I know her thoughts are faraway, - 
In spite of the children’s din. 


I'm sure it’s something strange and sweet 
That brightens her eye so dim; 
Perhaps she is seeing the golden gate, 
« And hearing the angels’ hymn! 
And she smiles to think that she soon will cross 
Where the wonderful river rolls, 
And gather the rose of her youth again, 
. In the beautiful garden of souls! 

The proprietor of the Hombourg gambling-house 
lately made use of a shrewd trick to attract players. 
He bought a certain amount of space in a newspaper 
and filled it with a startling but untrue statement of 
the heavy losses the bank had sustained. Every- 
body rushed to Hombourg to participate in the play 
at the lucky season, and was badly bitten. The edi- 
tor of the paper was heavily fined, but M. Blanc 
who owns the bank was not. 


. ANew York restaurant-keeper has applied the 
commutation system to meals. He has introduced 
the use of a small card, upon the face of which are 
printed a series of numbers, representing 5c., 10c., 
25c., 50c., and amounting in the total to $10. These 
he sells to his customers for $9.50. When the holder 
of a card orders a dinner, the waiter pricks a hole in 
the figure corresponding to the price of the meal— 
and so on, day after day, until the entire $10 have 
been cancelled. 

The commander-in-chief of the British army at 
Madras has issued an order prohibiting the men in 
his command from wearing any beard. The dissat- 
isfaction that arises in consequence is not so much 
at the loss of the beard as at the torture the soldiers 
must undergo in submitting each morning to the 
clumsiness of a native barber. 


A little four-year-old, residing a short distance 
from the city, was saying the Lord’s Prayer a short 
time ago at his mother’s knee, and after he had fin- 
ished it his mother said, ‘‘ Now, Sandy, ask God to 
make you a good boy.”” The child raised his eyes to 
his mother’s face fur a few moments, as if in deep 
thought, and then startled her with the following 
reply: ‘It’s no use, ma. He wont do it, I’ve asked 
a heap of times.” 


A little boy was once in a complaining mood, His 
dinner did not suit him, so his mother made that all 
right; then his cup did not satisfy him, so one was 
brought that did; then his chair was not right, and 
his father took him on his lap, saying, ‘‘Are you all 
right now?” He looked around the room, and see- 
ing the cat crossing the floor with tail erect, he said 
aloud, in a vexed voice, ‘There! the old cat’s tail 
sticks up?” ‘The cat’s tail was, in his case, the 


The run was begun on the 13th inst. The young 
man plays until he gets tired, and then stops for the 
day. 

A lady whose husband has suddenly become rich, 
appeared recently at a fancy ball costumed as Cleo- 
patra. But what more than her jewels excited the 
amazement of all was a serpent, which not only drag- 
ged its “slow length,” but wriggled extensively. 
On being asked the signification of this representa- 
tive of the tempter of Mother Eve, the lady indig- 
nantly exclaimed, ‘‘ What, didn’t you ever read 
Shakspeare? That’s the serpent of the Nile!” 


On the 28th of July nearly eight hundred houses 
were burnt in the Russian town of Sestwesh, and 
several children perished in the flames. 


A little girl, the daughter of a lady in Brooklyn, 
and who is of a very religious turn of mind, was a 
short time ago listening to an argument concerning 
the great hereafter, when she suddenly went to her 
aunt and asked her what people did when they went 
to heaven. Knowing no better answer, her aunt re- 
plied that they played on golden harps. ‘* All the 
time?” asked the child. ‘All the time,” said the 
aunt. ‘ Then,” said the child, ‘‘ I don’t want to go 
there, for I would get tired, and besides, I don’t like 
music.” 


A funeral sermon in Albany was interrupted by 
the driver of a hearse, who put his head inside the 
church door and shouted, ‘‘ You had better hurry 
up things in there—we don’t want to wait out here 
all day.” 

Coal of the best quality sells at the New Brunswick 
@ mines for a dollar and sixty cents a ton, loaded upon 
vessels. Inferior qualities bring only fifty cents. 

In the olden time when pastors ‘‘ spoke right out 
in meetin’,” a clergyman in Scituate thus addressed 
the late Mr. Bryant: ‘‘ Neighbor Bryant, it is to 
your reproach that you have disturbed the worship 
by coming late, living as you do within a mile of this 
place, and especially so, since here is Goody Barstow, 
who has milked seven cows, made a cheese, and 
walked five miles to the house of God in good 
season.” 
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Huck in Kittle. 


Look out for political assessments about this time. 
The papers are now quarrelling about the public 
debt. If that would reduce it, we shouldn’t stop 
them. 

You can’t go to New York for $1.00 at the present 
time. The fares are up. 

There were no rat-tailed files at the Chinese ban- 
quet, although there were some old files there. 

About $70,(00 has been received for licenses in 
Saffolk county so far. 

Tremont street wont be widened to 80 feet. 

The AMERICAN UNION is publishing a very inter- 
ing series of Sketches.called a ‘* Walkist in Mexico.” 
Beust has bought the old castle on the Donan 
where Cocur de Lion was imprisoned. 

A young fellow in Paris claims to be the son of old 
King Louis and Lola Montez. 

A fight between a sexton and undertaker affurded 
amusement at a funeral in Paterson, N. J. 

Mrs. Gaines’s property is estimated at five millions 
in gold. 

The public debt represents 1,261,767,245 bushels of 
wheat. 

The Amefcan yacht Sappho got beat by the Eng- 
lish boats. We hoped for different results. 

Mr. Evarts declines to act as counsel for B. F. 
Butler. 

Syracuse has built a skating rink, seating 5000, at 
a cost of $35,000. 

A-German and a Frenchman bled themselves to 
death in New York on Sunday. 

San Francisco is disgusted with its Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Somebody compares Newport to a toad, that sleeps 
all winter, but gives hops in the summer. 

A Saratogan is amused to see a row of young ladies 
all eating corn as they would perform upon a fiute. 

Street beggars are “arrested at sight,’ in Balti- 
more. 

Victoria’s house on Lake Luzerne is called Villa 
Wallace. 

Brigham Young predicts a grasshopper famine in a 
few years. 

Curious insects, about the size of house flies, the 
progeny of white caterpillars, are ravaging the horse- 
chestnut trees in Connecticut, and stripping them of 
their foliage. 

It is said that people will think alike as soon as 
they are enabled to see alike through each others’ 
spectacles. 

A contemporary says that he wrote home to his 
paper that the rivers out West where he was visiting 
were striking out fer themselves new channels, but 
the compositor rendered the word river wives, and 
brought the editor into trouble. 

A conscience-stricken thief has recently sent a note 
to E. Littlefield, of New York, agent for the Newport 
line of steamers, enclosing $3 in payment for a blan- 
ket stolen from one of the berths of the steamer 
Metropolis in July, 1863. 

Gentleman (to boatman)—You must often,-I should 
think, get wet, do you not? Artless boatman—Yes, 
yer honor, we does, werry wet, werry wet indeed; 
but I’m werry dry just now, yer honor, and no mis- 
take. 

Lynn has had 244 houses added to the 3323 it had 
in 1867. There is still a scarcity of tenements. 

Some enterprising Philadelphian has taken out a 
patent for the manufacture of wooden shirt-bosoms 
and collars. 

The year 1869 will witness the completion of the 
two greatest engineering enterprises the world has 
ever witnessed; the Suez Canal and the Pacific 
Railroad. 

Quebec believes that it suffers more from street 
beggars than any other city on the globe. 

Italy has realized thirty-two million dollars from 
the sale of church property in eight months. 

Cedar county, Iowa, is to have a baby-show. 

The Louisville Journal ungallantly says that wo- 
man, with all her beauty and worth, should remem- 
ber that man was the chief matter considered at the 
creation. She was only a side-issue. 

Oue of the finest plantations on the Arkansas Riv- 
er recently suld for five cents per acre. 

Georgia newspapers say that the crops in the north- 
eastern section of the State are very fine. The corn 
crop isexcellent. The cotton is reported to be splen- 
did, but the quantity small. 

Holyoke dam is to be thoroughly repaired—in fact, 
almost a new dam built in front of the present one, 
so that water will fall on an incline instead of per- 
pendicularly. 








Flarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. John Page, Jr., 
and Miss Anna T. Johhson. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Twining, George Burgess, 
Esq., and Miss Mary H. Ashby. 

At Amherst, by Rev. Mr. Woodworth, Rev. Augustine 
Breeze and Miss Marion &. Munsel. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Euphemia McClannin, 31; Mr. Henry 
Kneeland, 38. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Lucy A. Harris, 40; Commodore 
James Armstrong. k : ; 

At Boston Highlands, Mrs. Sophia Bigelow, 78. 

At Dorchester, Capt. Micah Humphrey, 78. 

At Chelsea, Capt. A. W. Rogers, 43. 

Drowned at Campton, N. H., Mr. Milton G. Pope, 23. 

At East Haddam, Conn.. Rev. Isaac Parsons, 78. 

At Northampton, Mrs. Rosina Root, 82. 

At Chesterfield, Mrs. Anna B. Skiff. 64. 

At Enfield, Mrs. Lydia C. Potter, 77. 

















Che PBouseheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
COOKING TOMATOES.—The tomato is so common 
now, and everybody is so familiar with the manner 
of raising it to perfection, and the various ways of 
cooking, serving and preserving it that you seldom 
find anything said about it in our agricultural papers. 
We, however, have a notion that there are some ways 
of cooking tomatoes better than others, and that 
now and then a person, by force of habit, falls into 
certain ways of cooking them, and needs an occa- 
sional reminder that these are not the only ways in 
which they can be served. A sliced raw tomato in 
vinegar, with a little salt and pepper, is not the 
worst of dishes. A common stew of tomato, with 
butter, salt, and pepper, is probably about as com- 
mon a dish as can be found, and gives you the tine, 
rich flavor of the fruit, and is not to be neglected. 
Then you can obtain an exquisite dish by broiling 
them. You can utterly spoil the dish by putting in 
sugar or mixing it with pounded crackers or cruinbs 
of bread. You lose all the delicious flavor of the 
fruit, and have in its stead a kind of sweet and al- 
most tasteless compound that has no character to it 
whatever. Of course the flavor of the cooked dish of 
tomatoes can be kept almost in its natural state, or 
can be changed, smothered, and almost destroyed, 
by the cunning art of the took, and it would take 
pages to record how this may be done, and with what 
shade of difference in the result. We do not propose 
to enter into the subject, or to offer anything new. 

We think, however, there is one way of cooking 
this vegetable which so tar excels all others that 
mention of it should never be omitted, whenever 
the subject of cooking this- fruit is alluded to, and 
that is baking it. Select some good, ripe, fair toma- 
toes, and place them in the dish side by side till the 
bottom is covered. Then bake them until they are 
welldone. When you take the dish out of the oven, 
you will find the tomatoes nearly covered with the 
juice, almost as light-colored as water, which has 
oozed out as they were baking. Take them hot from 
the oven to the table when you are reay to eat 
them. Put one of them in a saucer, and pour upon 
it, all hot, some of the juice from the pan. Then open 
the top of the tomato with a spoon, and put in a 
generous slice of butter, and pepper and salt it if you 
like it. As soon as the butter is melted, you will 
find you have before you both the substance and the 
juice of the vegetable, in such a state that for deli- 
cacy and richness of fiavor it cannot be equalled in 
any other furm in which it can be presented. While 
we are always grateful for a raw tomato, or a stew, 
yet, when we want to gratify the palate in the most 
delicate manner, we call tor the baked tomato. 











DDRESS TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED, 

whose sufferings have been protracted trom hidden 
causes, and whese cases require prompt treatment to 
render existence desirable :— If you are suffering, or have 
suffered, from involuntary discharges, what effect does it 
produce — your general health? Do you feel weak, 
debilitated, easily tired? Does a little extra exertion 
produce palpitation «f the heart? Does your liver, or 
urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out of 
order? Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, 
orisit ropy on settling? Or docsathick scum rise to 
the top? Or is there a sediment at.the bottom after it 
has stood awhile? Do you have spells of short breath- 
ing or dyspepsia? Are your bowels constipated? Do 
you have spells of fainting, or rush of blood to the head? 
Is your memory impaired? Is your mind constantly 
dwelling upon this subject? Do y:.u feel dull, listless, 
moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be 
left alone, to get away from everybody ? Does any little 
thing make you startor jump? Is your sleep broxen or 
restless? Is the lustre of your eye as brilliant? The 
bloom on your cheek as bright? Do you enjoy yourself 
in society as well? Do you pursue your business with 
the same energy? Do yo feel as much confidence in 
yourself? Are your spirits dull and flagying, given to fits 
of melancholy ? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dys- 
pepsia. Have you restless nights? our back weak, 
your knees weak, and have but little —— and you 
attribute this to dyspepsia or liver complaint ? 

Now, reader, self-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, 
and sexual excesses, are all capable of producing a weak- 
ness of the generative organs. ‘The organs of generation, 
when in perfect health, make the man. Did you ever 
think that those boli, defiant, energetic, persevering, 
successful business men are always those whose ygenera- 
tive organs are in perfect health? You never hear such 
men complain of being melancholy, of nervousness, of 
palpitation of the heart. They are never afraid they 
cannot succeed in business; they don't become sad and 
discouraged; they are always polite and pleasant in the 


face—none of your downcast looks or any other mean- 
ness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
gans inflated by running to excess. These will not only 
rnin their constitutions, but also those they do business 


company of ladies, and look you and them right in the | 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
lant stories in bound form, richly ilustrated with large 
original engravings, and a the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail. aed gen for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid. tor one dollar. 


THE MAN OF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuEe 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIOT Paurer, by Matthew 8S. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSKiLLES, by G.S. Raymond.—T#e® OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—THe Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—THe Sea GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-TovUCcH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THe 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THe 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8S. Goodwin.—Tue Porice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE G1P- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THK RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Sup, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FOREST RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—KosaLtug, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THeE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orrna 8 Hus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—K1nan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEvV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jic PoTtTER, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sir RASHLEIGH'sS SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tu& Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—THe Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—Wuite HaAnpb, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TnHe 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION'S BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LaRK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DEsMOND, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Sry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THe SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—THe Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P aut LARoon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—BIAnca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—TuE Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cynruia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLacKLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE OvuTcAsT, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ymMPli, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PrR1ZE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—TH& PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THe CaBin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PuantTom RipER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Por- 
LAR REACH, by M T. Caldor.—TuEe Girsky BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuE CoUNCIL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THe CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED Bars, by Lieutenant Murray. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
OG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is ‘ssued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

tio. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’s PrizE, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 9.—THE Woop Witch, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BeEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—1 HE YounG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—TuHe Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.--Ttne West Point Capet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTEKIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11z-HERkN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

.16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntimme. 

No. 17.—Tu& KInG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD RopBeks, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—Tue WIFE'S SECKET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
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with or for 

How many men, from badly-cured diseases, from the 
effects of self-abuse and excesses, have brought about 
that state of weakness in those organs that has reduced 
the general system so much as to induce almost every 
other diseases—idiocy, lunacy, paralysis, spinal affections, 
suicide, and almost every other form of disease which 
humanity is heir to, and the real cause of the troubie 


the right one. 

Diseases of these organs require the use of a Diuretic. 
HELMBOLD'S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is the great 
Diuretic, and is a certain cure for diseases of the Bladder, i 
Kidneys, Gravel, Dropsy, Organic Weakness, Female 
Complaints, General Debility, ‘and all diseases of the 
Urinary Organs, whether existing in male or female, 
from whatever cause originating, and no matter of how 
long standing. 

If no treatment is submitted to. Consumption or Insan- 
ity may ensue. Our flesh and blood are supported from 
these sources, and the health and happiness, and that of 
posterity, depend upon the prompt use of a reliable 
remedy. 

Helmbold's Extract Buchu, established upward of 
eighteen years,ago, prepared by H. T. HELMBOLD, 
Druggist, 594 New York, and 104 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.25 per bottle, or six bottles 
for $6.50, delivered to any address. Sold by all druggists 
every where. | 

NONE ARE GENUINE, unless done up in steel en- | 
graved wrapper, with fac simile of my Chemical Ware- 





house, and signed, H. T. HELMBOLD. | 








scaicely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but | 
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No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, = Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE Novice, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—THE YOuNnG CONQUEROR, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfleld. 

. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J ESSIE HEATH, by Emma Gerrison Jones. 
No. 30.—SCYKOS8 THE CoRSAIR, by George L. Aiken. 

F ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
Bricut CLoup, by William H. Bushnell. 
‘THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
.—THE Baron's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—VirRoQua, by Emma Carra. 
No. 33.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLack ADDER, by William H. Bushaell. 
No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON'S GHOST, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by 8S. C. Prescott. 







' No. 42.—AN OCEAN Walr, by Henry 8S. Scudde 


Jer. 
No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA. by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A.Clough. 
No. 46.-THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—RED RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 48 —A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 
No. 50 —THE Mysregiows Key, by L. M. Alcott. 


| No. 5i —Coxrrinne, by Frederick Hunter 





.—THE PATRIOT Cruiser by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
.—MABEL WarD, by Clara Augusta. 





| NO. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken 


No. 53.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 

No. 56.—THE CRYSTAL DaGGer, by Francis A. Durivage. 

No 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 

No, 5%.—ALLA L&E, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59. -THe WOLF AT THE Dook, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 

upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisnEnrs, 
Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
JUCUNDI ACTI LABORES. 





BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 





Past toil is pleasant—when, the long day over, 
We sit at eventide with folded palms, 

Its light falls backward, like the sunset's glory, 
Or the sweet echo of forgotten psalms. 


Past toil is pleasant—when the weary labor 
That dulled our vision softly falls away, 

We see the slow-wrought pattern’s tender beauty 
Glowing with all the splendor of the day. 


Past toil is pleasant. From the hills of Triumph 
We catch new visions, breathe diviner air; 

The valley past is but a pleasant shadow, 
Toning the picture—making it more fair. 


O weary souls, who wait the slow unfolding 
Of God's great pattern in your humble l'ves,— 
Whose twilight rest is long in its withholding, 
Take heart—the promise is to him who strives. 


Some day, in his good time, the skies will brighten; 
Some day the shadows softly fall apart; 

And past the weary steeps of patient labor, 
The sunset splendor blossom in your heart! 








@Our Poung Folks’ Department. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE ORIOLE’S NEST. 


een 
BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 






—\ENTY walked down to 
an | the turn in the road with 
= Tommy, to carry his din- 
ner-pail for him. Not 
but that Tommy could 
have carried it himself, 
but Tenty liked the walk, 
and she liked to think 
that she was helping 
Tommy. Tenty never 
was confent unless she 
was helping somebody, 
people said, making a 
little attempt at a pun 
upon her name, you see, 
for she was named after 
ber grandmother—Con- 
tent. On this morning 
Tommy had a great bun- 

i le of shoes which his 
mother had stitched to carry to the shoe store, and 
Tenty would bave been glad to carry bis pail further, 
but her mother told her to hurry back, so she bade 
Tommy good-by, at the turn of the road, and went 
back, hopping, and skipping, and singing all the way; 
for she was as light-bearted as a bird, and thought 
herself the most fortunate little girl in the world. 
And perhaps she was, fur there is no greater good- 
fortune than to have a happy, contented disposition. 

Tenty had had a good deal of trouble in her life, 
though she was only a little girl. Her father had 
died two years before, and her mother had been so 
sick that she couldn’t work and earn any money, 80 
they had been very poor—so poor that Tenty very of- 
ten went hungry to bed, at night, and she hadn’t 
had a new dress since she could remember. But now 
her mother was well, and could earn a good deal of 
money, stitching shoes, and Tommy had got a situa- 
tion in Mr. Rice’s grocery store in the village, and 
earned what seemed to Tenty a mint of money. And 
Tenty washed the dishes, and swept, and dusted, 
and scrubbed, and kept the little bandbox of a house 
that her father had left them in such apple-pie order 
that everybody said she would be an old maid, like 
Miss Priggins who kept a milliner’s shop in the vil- 
lage, and whose face luokei like a withered apple, 
with rows of little, shaky, flaxen curls hanging 
around it. 

Well, as I was saying, Tenty went hopping and 
skipping along towards home, thinking about the 
new dress Tommy was going to buy her when he got 
his next month’s salary—white muslin with little blue 
dots in it she had decided it should be—when all at 
once she heard a bird crying as if in the greatest dis- 
tress, and all the birds in the trees above her head 
were flying frantically backward and forward, and 
answering the cries in chorus. 

Tenty looked in the direction from whence they 
came, and there was a great gray cat running along 
the top of the stone wall, with the most beautiful 
great oriole in her mouth! and he was flapping his 
ecariet wings, and making those pitiful cries. 

Tenty had lived in the country ali her life, and was 
as nimble as a little squirrel, 80 it was not more than 
a minute bef re she had caught the cat. But he was 
very unwilling to give up bis prize, having made up 
his mini to a nice break taat. 
jaws open with her hands before he would drop the 
poor little frightened bird. Tenty frightened him 
away with sticks and stones, and then took the orjole 
up in her hands, and smoothed his rumpled feathers. 
She was afraid at first that the cat’s sharp teeth had 


hurt him so that he wouldn’t live, but he had held | 


him by his back where the feathers were very thick, 
and he didn’t seem to be hurt at all, except on one 
wing, from which two or three of the long feathers 
were gone. 


Yenty had to pull his | 


He didn’t make any noise, but sat perfectly still in 
Tenty’s band while she smoothed him, At last she 
put him gently down on the ground to seeif he could 
fiy. He hesitated an instant, locking up into her 
face with his little twinkling black eyes, then flew 
up into an apple-tree beside the wall, and uttered a 
little low chirp, as much as to say, “thank you.” 
Then he flow away, across the field, and out of sight. 

“0, how thankfal I am that the cat didn’t burt 
him!’’ said Tenty, to herself, as she ran along home. 
And all day long she couldn’t help thinking how the 
oricle had looked at her, and of that chirp that sound- 
ed so much like “thank you.” ‘ How glad bis 
friends must be to welcome him back!” she thought. 
*- For of course, after seeing him carried away be- 
tween the jaws of that cruel cat, they could never 
have expected to see him again.” 

And Tenty sang about her work more gayly than 
usual that day, she was so glad that she had béen 
able to save the poor little bird’s life. 

But ah me! if poor Tenty had known what trouble 
Was coming upon her I don’t think that even she 
could have sung. 

Tommy came home that night with his face, that 
was usually so bright and hopeful, as pale as death, 
and it was a long time betore he would tell his mother 
and Tenty what had happened. But he told them 
at last that a fifty-dollar bill had disappeared from 
the store, and Mr. Rice accused him of having ta ken 
it! 

**T am the only one who has been left alone in the 
store, and Mr. Rice says he is sorry to think mea 
thief, but the money couldn’t have gone without 
hands. Some one came into the store and paid it to 
him just before he went home to dinner, and he 
thinks he may have left it on the desk—he is very 
careless—and it was too great a temptation to me! 
He says if I will give it right back to him, be will 
say nothing about it, as I have always been sucha 
good bey, but if 1 don’t, he shall have me arrested!” 
And Tommy, brave little Tommy, who hadn’t cried 
since he was a baby, burst into tears. 

Towmy accused of being a thief! Tenty was so 
angry fora moment that she had hardly any room 
torsorrow. Tommy’s mother tried to console him, 
but Tenty knew by her face that she felt worse than 
he. 

‘‘Are you sure no one was in the store bat you, 
Tommy? Didn’t any one come in while you were 
alone?” said his mother. 

“No,” said Tommy, ‘‘nobody. But the desk is 
near the window; I think it might have blown out.’’ 

“Well, it may be found. We will hope for the 
best. And no one will believe you are a thief, if 
Mr. Rice does say so,” said his mother, hopefully. 

But the money was not found; Mr. Rice kept his 
word, and Tommy was arrested! The evidence 
against him was strong, and he was committed for 
trial. Nobody in the village, except Mr. Rice, be- 
lieved him guilty, and everybody was very kind and 
sympathizing to his mother and Tenty iu their trou- 
ble, but the trial was not to come off for a month, and 
the suepense was almost unendurable tothem. His 
mother was almost despairing, an Tenoty had never 
before found it so hard a task to bea patient and 
hopeful. : 

One morning, about a week before Tommy’s trial 
was to take place, Tenty went to carry a bundle of 
shves that her mother had stitched to Mr. Junes’s 
shvestore in the village. His store was next to Mr. 
Rice’s store, and Mr. Jones’s house was just back of 
it. Mr. Jones had gone away, and the store was 
closed, so Tenty carried the shoes to his house, 

Mrs. Jones was out in the garden, behind her 
house, picking cherries, and she cailed to Tenty to 
come out there, and gave her some cherries. 

“You may go up on the ladder into that large 


, tree and pick some for your mother, Tenty,” she 


said. And Tenty thanked her, and took the little 
basket she offered her, and went up the ladder. 

She knew that her mother was too much troubled 
to care for cherries now, but since Mrs. Jones was 
so kind, she did not know very well how to refuse. 
The tree was fairly loaded with great ripe cherries, 
and the birds seemed to consider their right to then 
better than Tenty’s, for they began to chirp, and 
chatter, and scold, and didn’t offer to fly away when 
she rustled the branches. 

Tenty’s head was so full of thoughts of Tommy 
that she scarcely noticed them, until one, on a branch 
just over her head, chirped so loud and so persistent- 
ly that she couldn’t help looking up at him. He 
was an oriole, with bright, scarlet wings, and he 
looked down at her so knowingly out of his little 
black eyes! 

Tenty started, he looked so familiar. Then she 
looked at his wings. Oae of them looked a little torn 
and ragged, and had new feathers just growing out 
upon it. It was the very bird that she had rescued 
from thecat’s jaws! Tenty wassure of it, for besides 
the torn wing, there was a little tuft of yellow that 
| she Lad noticed under his wing. 

But why did he sit there and stare at her, cocking 
| his saucy little head first on one side and ther. on the 
| other, and chirping so incessantly? Was it possible 
that he remembered her? Tenty wondered. 

All at once he started and flew over to an apple- 
tree a little way off, and looking over there, Tenty 
espied a hanging nest among the leaves, on the edge 
of which he was sitting chirping stilk in a plaintive, 
| beseeching way, as if he was calling her to come 
there. 

‘Perhaps he has some young ones that he wants 
me to see,” thought Tenty. “ I never saw any young 
orivles,” and in her interest in the bird Tenty almost 
forgot Tummy’s misfortunes. 











The ladder was a very light one, and she took it 
easily down from the cherry tree, and dragged it 
over to the apple tree, and went up on it. She look- 
ed into the nest, and sure enough there were four 
young birds, funny-looking little creatures, with 
heads that looked Jarger than their bodies. 


But after the first glance Tenty saw nothing more | and “ oft in the stilly night,” bat more frequently in 
of them, for tacked into one side of the nest was a | broad day, he startled the echoes of the surrounding 
fulded paper —thin, stiff paper, like a bank-note, and | woods and bills with what he called “ delicious 


with a sudden thrill of hope, Tenty took it out, and 
unfolded it. 

O, such a cry of joy as she uttered! The birds 
started out of the trees in affright, and Mrs. Junes 
came running to see what was the matter. 

Tenty held up the paper—a fitty-dollar bill before 
her eyes. 

“O Mrs. Jones,” she said, sobbing and laughing at 
the same time, “ it was in the orivle’s nest! A bird, 
and rot Tommy, was the thief! It is picked a little 
bit--the marks of the bird’s bill are in it, but it isn’t 
spoiled, 1 guess.”’ 

After Mrs. Jones recovered from her surprise, she 
was almost as much delighted as Lenty herself. 

““Tll go and bring Mr. Rice over here this mo- 
ment!” she said. ‘I see him in his window now.” 

And while Tenty was still standing gn the ladder, 
too much excited and overjoyed to know which way 
to turn, Mr. Rice appeared. 

He didn’t seem able to understand it, at all, and 
muttered sumething about Tenty’s having put the 
bill there herself, but one look from Mrs. Jones 
silenced him. He knew that there was no use in his 
saying that. He could never make anybody believe 
that of Tenty. 

Within an hour Tommy was free, and before noon 
everybody in the village knew that the bill had been 
found. And everybody rejoiced, and crowded around 
Tommy to congratulate him. 

I think there never was a happier little girl in the 
world than Tenty was that day, as she told her story, 
over and over again, to all the curious people who 
asked her about it. 

‘* And I am sure he meant to tell me that the mon- 
ey was in his nest,’? Tenty said, when she told how 
strangely the oriole behaved. And she looked as 
grave as a judge when they all laughed. 

Mr. Rice wanted to take Tommy back into his store, 
but Mr. Jones offered him a situation in his shoe 
store, and he preferred to go there. You may be sure 
that Tenty didn’t forget her friend the oriole. She 
went back that very afternoon, and carried a pocket- 
full of crumbs to his little onee, and told him, over 
and over again, how much she thanked him. And 
he cocked up his little head, and looked at her as 
knowingly as if he understood every word. Tenty 
thinks he did. 
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INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. 

A horse came home without his driver, but instead 
of going directly to the stable, stopped at the house, 
neighed, and exhibited other indications of great dis- 
quietude. This at first excited no attention; but 
these manifestations continued, and as his master did 
not appear, apprehension was excited, and a person 
despatched in search of him. He was found two 
miles off, lying insensible in consequence of a severe 
blow upon the head which Le had received by falling 
from his cart. By no animal has this sentiment been 
so remarkably evinced as by the dog. A poor boy 
was fatally injared, and carried to a hospital. His 
little dog followed bim thither, and being prevented 
from entering it, lay down at the gate, watching with 
wistful eyes every one that went in, as if imploring 
admittance. Though constantly repulsed by the at- 
tendants, he never left the spot by night or by day, 
and died at his post even before his master, “ Faith- 
ful uato death!” 

Several instances are on record where animals 
have “ played the dead man;” an act inevitably im- 
plying the possession of something higher than in- 
stinctive impulse as its cause. Mr. Blythe relates 
the story of a fux who personated a defunct carcass 
when surprised one day at a hen-house, and played 
the part so well as to suffer himself to be taken up 
by the brush and thrown on a dunghill, when, care- 
fully opening one eye, and seeing the coast clear, he 
took to his heels and escaped, leaving his human 
dupe to speculate on the artistic perfection of the 
performance. Indeed, this cunning animal has been 
known to submit to be carried as dead tor more than 
a mile, till at length getting weary of his uncom- 
fortable position, or reasoning that escape was both 
possible and advisable, he suddenly effected it by a 
vigorous snap at the hand which held him. Cats 
have been known to feign death on a grass-plot while 
swallows were skimming across it, and by this trick 
succeed in captaring some unfortunate bird which 
chanced to come tuo near. Even insects will put on 
the semblance of death when their lives are in dan- 
ger. The common snake, I happen to know will do 
this on some occasions; at others, he will emit so 
horrible a stench that no one will feel inclined to 
molest him. The hedgehog rolls himself up, and 
remains perfectly still when molested. When he 
thinks the danger is over, he unrwlls himsetf by de- 
grees, and looks about, and if all appears safe, he 
runs to a secure retreat The common woodlouse 
will do the same. 1 have read somewhere of a cat 
who captured fish by luwering her tail into the pond 
until she felt the fish nibbling at it, when she im- 
mediately drew it fourth, and mae a prize of the un- 
lacky adventurer; bat considering the number of 
well-atteste! instances which d» not tax the powers 
of belief immoJerately, we think we may afford to 
treat this as a mere joke. 








Bumors of the Day. 


COGULDN’T SEE THE POINT. 


Biil A——, like many a smarter man, labored un- 
der the delusion that he possessed a splendid voice, 


notes’ of his favorite ‘‘ Annie Laurie,” or, in his 
words, ‘* Annie Lowry.” 

One day Biil went down on the river bauk, among 
the laurel, polishing his gun, working away in utter 
oblivion of all the world, encouraging himself with 
an occasional ‘snatch ofsong,”” when he was suden- 
ly hailed from the other sie of the stream with: 

** Halloo, over there!” 

‘** Halloo, yourself!” answered Bill, peering through 
the thicket, when he saw the brigade quartermaster, 
who continued: 

**Ssen any mules about here?” 

“No,” repliel Bill, testily; ‘I don’t keep your 
cussed mules.” 

**T suppose not,” retorted the quartermaster, dry- 
ly; “only I heard a confounded braying over there, 
and thought it might be them; but I find it is only 
a stray jackass!” 

The ofticer rode off, and Bill scratching his head 
for awhile, observed: : 

“‘ Well, I ’spect Captain R—— said somethin’ sharp 
then —if a feller could only see the pint.” 
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TIT FOR TAT. 


In New Jersey, reside two gentlemen, near neigh- 
bors and friends; one a clergyman, Dr. B—, the 
other a “ gentleman of means ” named Wilson, both 
being passionately fond of music, and the latter di: - 
voting many of his leisure hours to the study of the 
violin. One fine afternoon oar cleri:al friend was in 
his stady, deeply engaged in writing, when there 
came along one of those good-for-nothing little 
Italian players, who planted himself under his study 
window, and commenced scraping away on arqneaky 
fiddle. After trying in vain for about fifteen min- 
utes to collect his scatt@ted thoughts, the doctor de- 
scended to the piazza in front of the house, and said 

to the boy: 

“Look here, sonny, you go over and play awhile 
for Mr. Wilson. Here is ten cents. He lives in that 
big white house over yonder. He plays the violin, 
and likes music better than I do.” 

“ Well,” said the boy, taking thestamp, “I would, 
but he just gave me ten cents to come over and play 
for you!” 
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NO DUNDERING ROD. 

Ata parish meeting in one of the towns in the in- 
terior of Pennsylvania, where a new meeting-house 
had just been erected, the question was agitated with 
respect to having a lightning rod put up. Opinions 
were freely interchanged, and the project seemed to 
meet with general favor, until an influential and 
wealthy old German thus let himself swing: 

“ Now, gentlemens, I tells you vat I tinks. I tink 
we hash been to mush trouble and expensh, and 
none bash gin tollars more as I, to build a church for 
te Lord, and next Sunday we gives it to him, and if 
he will dunder down on his own house, den I says, 
let him dunder away—I gives no vote nor monish for 
dundering rod!” 

This speech proved a settler of the qnestion, the 
enterprise was abandoned, the meeting was adjourn- 
ed sine die, and the worthy parishioners harmonized 
beautifully over a glass of lager at the village inn. 


GOOD FOR A FOUR-YEAR-OLD. 

In a gentleman’s family in this city is a little boy 
who is somewhat remarkable for his wit, and his un- 
derstanding use of the English langaag’. <A short 
time ago he was at the table, and was cutting np bis 
pranks, when the little fellow was stopped by his 
mother; he then turned bis attention to his eating, 
and i diately menced buttering a piece of 
bread, putting on an enormous amount of butter. 
His mother again interfered. 

“ Johnny,” she says, how you act; you must not 
eat 80 much butter, it will kill you.” 

The little fellow looked up with a comical expres- 
sion on his face, and said: 

“ Well, mother, 1 mean to go well buttered, if 1 am 
not well bread (vred).”” 














A FRANK BOY. 

The following conversation occurred between & 
graceless youth and his teacher: 

‘* What does your father do when he sits down at 
the table?” 

** He asks for the brandy bottle.” 

* IT don’t meau that. Well, then, what dees your 
mother do when 5 ou sit down at the table?” 

“ She says she will wring our necks if we spill any 
grease on the floor.” e 











“A LITTLE 5PIRITS.” 

** Doctor,” said a patient to one of the great hydro- 
pathic lights, whom ill-health had obliged him to 
consult. ‘* Dector,do you think a little spirits now | 
and then would hart me very much?” 

“* Why, no sir,” answered the doctor, deliberately; | 
‘IT do not know that a little now and then would | 
hurt you very mucb, but if you don’t take any, you | 
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wont be hart at all.” 
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enjoyment of wealth and power; too happy, indeed, 
to be disturbed by the thought of his miseries. She 
would now, he thought, be surrounded by his ene- 
mies, would hear him described as a scoundre! of the 
lowest class, would listen even to the tyrant Jack- 
son’s calumnies without a doubt of their truth. 

The mind of a sick man is prone to exaggerate 
evils, and to take unjust views of his relations with 
the world outside his chamber. When tbat cham- 
ber is also a prison, the effect is not improved. By 
degrees he transferred these feelings to Isabel her- 
self. He had a secret consciousness that it was her 
connection with the colonel, and the circumstance 
of her visit to the barracks, which had led to his 
arrest. He imagined her talking lightly of their ad- 
ventures, until her description of him had awakened 
curiosity, and so had reached the ears of Jackson, 
or the man Widgett, ever ready to follow any scent 
that might be given him for the discovery of a fugi- 
tive from Borley. Ifso, it was natural enough that 
she should feel ashamed of their acquaintance, and 
should trouble herself no more with the question of 
his fate. Even her cheerfulness, turning so soon 
to dignity and coldness, when he seemed for a 
moment to have presumed upon it, now weighed 
against her in the balance of his mind. The wild 
love that he had encouraged had changed to a feel- 
ing almost of horror; so easily do strong passions 
fall into opposite extremes. All that was gentle in 
his nature was gradually effaced. He felt as if be 
stood alone, at war with a world that was at war 
with him. He grew passionate, irritable, revengefal ; 
the prediction of the hospital orderly was, indeed, 
not far from the truth. 

There was a period in the early days of his captivi- 
ty when, feverish, spiritless and low, his thoughts 
had turned night and day on the one idea of death. 
For in the darkest hour of his misery the determina- 
tion never to undergo the hateful punishment hang- 
ing over him was still strong within him. The sui- 
cide of a prisoner was too obvious a contingency not 
to have been seen by the hospital authorities; and 
everything by which a man would be likely to en- 
deavor to inflict injury on himself had been carefully 
removed from his cell. And yet he thought, in his 
bitterest moods, how easy to baffle them—to beat out 
his brains against the whitened brick wall, or to 
strangle himself with the miserable coverings which 
were provided for his bed. He knew none living, 
unless it-were the Stedmans, to whom such an end 
of his miseries would biing regret; and the evil 
spirit engendered by the persecution he had suffered, 
and his dismal imprisonment, had obliterated all 
sense of higher obligations. Thus, one night, after 
the orderly had left him for the last time, he rose 
from his seat, set his teeth firmly, and prepared for 
the end. 

But the noise of some one returning interrupted 
him. There were voices in the corridor without. 
The sentry dropped his carbine with a sharp ring 
upon the pavement; the great lock turned, and 
Jackson entered under guard of the soldier. 

He had come partly to determine, by the evidence 
of his own eyesight, how far the prisoner had pro- 
gressed towards recovery, and partly to enjoy the 
spectacle of this humiliation of his old rival. 

“ They report you sulky,” said Jackson. ‘* What’s 
your grievance?” 

Carrell made no answer; bat standing erect, sur- 
veyed his questioner with a gaze so wild and strange 
that even the brutal sergeant quailed; for the light 
that came through the high grated fanlight over the 
door shone full on the prisoner’s features. 

Jackson muttered something about a mode he 
knew of helping silent prisoners to find a voice; but 
in truth he was ill at ease. 

Carrell followed him with his eyesas he walked 
round the room closely attended by the soldier, ina 
way that was ominous. ‘ He means mischief,” said 
the sentry as they passed into the corridor again. 
“ Anybody can see that. Take heed, sir.” 

‘The man looks mad,” said Jackson, who felt a 
relief in getting out of his cell. ‘‘The surgeon was 
right, but that is no reason for setting him at liber- 
ty,” and he chuckled at his own shrewdness in de- 
tecting this weak point in the surgeon’s reasoning. 

It was well for the redoubtable Jackson that Car- 
rell was no longer in possession of that weapon with 
which he had threatened Widgett in the marsh. As 
it was, that single visit had turned the whole current 
of his prisoner’s thoughts. He meditated no longer 
upon death. A thirst for revenge upon his hateful 
persecutor took possession of his soul, and sustained 
him like anew hope. Fora while he ceased to pace 
to and fro between the walls of his prison. He found 
a horrible delight in sitting upon the edge of his low 
bed, with his chin resting on his hands, while he 
brooded hour by hour on the question of how to de- 
stroy the man who had tortured him so long. He 
rejoiced, like Samson, in the consciousness of that re- 
turning vigor, which was the sole resource left him 
for wreaking vengeance upon his enemy. Day by 
day he tested himself by liiting the rude wooden ta- 
ble, and holding it at arms’ length while he counted 
the seconds to determine how long he could endure 
that tax upon his powers. The very exercise helped 
him to recover that strength in which he had once 
prided himself; and he watched its development with 
the greediness of one who hoards up a treasure for 
some future purpose upon which life and reputation 
are at stake. For he knew well that if his old 
powers were restored, Jackson would be no match 
for him. 

Carrell brooded over this idea through all his wak- 
ing hours. The coarse food that he ate became more 
welcome to him from the thought that it helped him 





to sustain that strength which he coveted so much, 
Whether Jackson would visit him again in his cell, 
he knew not; but either at his trial, or somewhere 
else, he felt little doubt of being able to encounter 
him once more, He reflected with bitterness upon 
the opportunity that he had lost when the sergeant 
had entered his prison. How easy, it seemed to him, 
would it have been to have rushed upon him, and 
before the sentry could have stepped back to present 
his weapon, to have dashed him against the wall 
with a violence which would have destroyed him; or 
to have seized the sentry’s carbine, and brained him 
before the man could have recovered his surprise. 
But this would have been impossible without, that 
strength which he coveted so much. And so he 
nursed himself, lifted his window rails as far as the 
clasps would permit for a fresher air—took to pacing 
to and fro again for bodily exercise, and even courted 
sleep with no object but to recruit his powers in or- 
der to prepare himself for this terrible purpose. 

It was a kind of madness; but the thoughts and 
feelings of that time settled deeply. They had gone 
far to convert him into that desperate ruffian which 
Jackson had depicted him; they had obliterated 
from his mind even the sentiment of gratitude for 
kindnesses he had received—some from mere stran- 
gers like the Stedmans, others from comrades, who, 
in spite of the claims of duty, had done their best to 
alleviate his sufferings. Men have been changed 
like this, who have never arisen again from the 
depth of their degradation, or regained a resemblance 
to their former selves. And this, indeed, promised 
to be Carrell’s fate. 

Many days passed in this way, but he waited pa- 
tiently. There was a present erjoyment in the con- 
templation of his vengeance in all its horrible de- 
tails, upon which he fed with a delight which was 
scarcely human. Meanwhile, his strength increased 
daily; the ill fitting garments of blue serge which 
were provided by the hcspit.1 regulations, hung no 
longer in such loose folds upon his shrunken form. 
Every time the orderly visited him to bring him food 
or medicines, each moment when the sentry without 
paused in his monotonous walk, he listened eagerly 
in the hope that his enemy was at hand; but he did 
not come. 

To those who saw him in his prison now he seemed 
to have become more resigned. The orderly noted 
that he slept better, ate his food more regularly, and 
ceased to walk at night in the old restless way; but 
the surgeon noted a certain wildness in his eyes 
which confirmed his suspicions. Carrell’s returning 
strength, however, had precipitated the time fixed 
for a court-martial upon him, and it was decided 
that there was no necessity for making any change 
in the system of his imprisonment. 

One night, as Carrell was occupied as usual with 
these ideas, he had been startled by hearing the low, 
monotonous grow! of adog in the ground beneath 
his window. The slightest break in the dull routine 
of his prison life was sufficient to arouse his atten- 
tion; and he climbed into the embrasure, and look- 
ing through the bars, stared into the darkness with- 
out. By degrees his eyes became accustomed to the 
gloom, and he could plainly distinguish the shape of 
the animal as he made ineffectual attempts to spring 
up the wall from the depth of the trench which bor- 
dered it. Led by the direction of the dog’s efforts, 
he could now plainly perceive some dusky figure 
upon the wall. The dog growled again and sprang 
upward, as if infuriated by his inability to reach the 
object which disturbed him. Then Carrell remarked 
that the figure disappeared and the dog retired with 
a surly whine. 

Carrell knew well that the blocdhound was kept 
loose in the hospital court at night, where no one 
could enter after dark on legitimate business; but 
the incident passed from his mind as of little impor- 
tance. The figure on the wall seemed to him proba- 
bly that of some person who had strayed there, actu- 
ated only by motives of curiosity. Anyway, the 
stranger had disappeared after making the discovery 
that the place was well guarded. 

At a later hour on the following night his attention 
was arrested by something far more extraordinary. 
This was a low grating sound close to the outside of 
the window of his prison. He listened for a few mo- 
ments, and could distinctly hear the noise again. It 
was now like some one scratching at a hard sub- 
stance. It bore no resemblance to the noise made by 
a file, but it continued with a steadiness and perse- 
verance not unlike that of some one endeavoring to 
wear away the bars with such a tool. Yet it was 
certain that his mysterious visitor was engaged in no 
operation of that kind, for in the pale light that 
shone across the cell from the grating above, he 
could distinctly see the bottom of these bars, where 
no hand was visible. His window was opened as far 
as he was able to raise it, but it was not possible to 
see the ground immediately beneath it at the angle 
at which he stood. Once, however, he thought that 
he caught a glimpse of a dark shape, like the top of 
@ man’s head, close to the cell, but it vanished again, 
and the low noise continued as before. 

Carrell knew that workmen had been recently en- 
gaged on thatsideof the building, and the thought 
crossed his mind that perhaps some one was engaged 
under orders to strengthen the bars of his prison; 
this would account for the silence of the dog; but 
the stealth and secrecy with which the work, what- 
ever it might be, seemed to be progressing, and above 
all, the lateness of the hour, for it was long since the 
evening bugle had sounded, convinced him that this 
was not the solution of the mystery. 

Looking through again after awhile, he was as- 
tonished to see that one of the bars was already lifted 





out of its usual position, as if the brick-work which | 


had held it fast had been loosened by a lever. A 
moment later some hand had restored it to its posi- 
tion again. 

In a little while, a second bar was loosened in this 
way. He now became convinced that an attempt 
was being maile to facilitate his escape. The regu- 
lar tread of the sentry was still audible in the stune 
corridor without. It was doubtfulif he could have 
heard anything if he had paused to listen; but as 
long as he paced to and fro, Carrell knew that the 
noise could not attract his attention. He climbed 
into the embrasure, and putting his mouth to the 
opening between the bottom of the frame and the 
sill, he whispered: 

“It is useless; the window will not rise high 
enough for a man to pass.” 

The whisper was loud enough to ba heard by any 
one at work so near to where he uttered these words; 
but the mysterious stranger paid no heed to them. 
He continued his work with indefatigable industry, 
until the prisoner saw a third bar lovsened. Then 
the end ofa long steel instrument was passed through 
the aperture. Carrel seized it; but still he saw no 
one—heard no voice. He took the instrument and 
placed it immediately under the cover of the clothes 
upon his bed, and returning to the window, found 
for the first time a rough hand through the bars. It 
held a slip of paper which he took. The hand then 
shook his own with a cordial grip, and disappeared. 

Carrell took it for the hand of Stedman. ‘* Who 
else,” he thought, ‘* would risk life for me?” 

At first the idea had seized him that perhaps this 
was some trap of his enemy’s to destroy him—some 
plan for furnishing a sentry with an excuse for firing 
upon him in the darkness, and so ridding the bar- 
racks of a troublesome inmate. Bat the chance of 
regaining liberty was too precious to be neglected; 
and what was life to him unless he could be free? 
He unfolded the paper, which contained a few lines 
of writing in imitation of print letters, and without 
signature. By the uncertain light of the lamp with- 
out, he was enabled to read the words. 


OPEN THE WINDOW YOURSELF. CLOTHING AND 
MONEY JUST BENEATH IT. THEDOG QUIETED. A 
PLANK AGAINST THE WALL. GO THROUGH THE 
RING OF FIRS; THEN THE COPSE. HIGH ROAD TO 
BORLEY, AND AWAY. TAKE THIS NOTE WITH 
YOu. 


The sentry was still pacing to and fro in the pas- 
sage outside the door of his cell. Carrell hesitated 
no longer, but took the steel bar, and climbing into 
the embrasure, applied it to the clasp of the window. 
The strength of the clasp was considerable, but it 
yielded gradually to the steady leverage applied by a 
muscular arm. It made aslight report as the iron 
gave way. He listened, but the sentry was pacing 
still. Theother clasp yielded in like manner, and 
he was enabled toraise the window high over his 
head. 

He knew that he was safe for awhile, for the sen- 
try rarely entered the guard-ward at night. As he 
penetrated the embrasure the loosened bars yielded 
easily; he laid them gently aside, and stepping out, 
and clinging to the sill for awhile, dropped easily to 
the ground. 

A wild sense of liberty thrilled him as he touched 
the earth once more. His old daring returned. He 
grasped the steel implement which had served him 
so well, and, hurried as he was, placed it carefully 
on the ledge where he could find it again. Stooping 
down, he found the bundle of clothes which his un- 
known deliverer had indicated. In a few moments 
he had divested himself of the hospital clothing, 
which would inevitably have led to his being ar- 
rested again if he had worn it, and hastily attired 
himself in the garments provided for him, having 
made those he had worn into a bundle, which he 
carried with him. 

Only a few moments were consumed in finding the 
plank across the fosse to the top of the wall. This 
he ascended nimbly, and dropped on to the other 
side. He passed through the ring of firs and the 
copse, and along the high road, as the note had di- 
rected, till he found a plantation, which he entered 
for a moment. Here he concealed his bundle among 
the withered fern and brambles, for he knew that 
his pursuers would assume, from the disappearance 
of the hospital clothing, that he still wore it, and 





“ Are you sure?” she faltered. 

* As sure as eyes could make me,” replied Wi'gett, 
“T saw bim pass this way, bat gave him no token. 
The less hands in a plot the better. With clothes 
and money provided fur him, be’s far enough away 
by this hour, and ten to one nobody has missed him 
yet.” 

Isabel was too much agitated to inquire further. 
Carrell’s safety had been the sole object of her 
thoughts. That secured, it seemed to her easy to 
bear patiently the reproaches and calumnies which 
the world might heap upon her- to return and lead 
the old life of solitude, and to strive in some good 
work to forget the past. Se asked her companion, 
therefore, no question, but drawing from her pocket 
the purse and the trinkets which she had promised 
him, placed them in his bands. 

“It is enough,” she said; ** take these. I am sure 
you have set deceived me. They had been yours 
from the first if you had not refused them.” 

** You are too generous, madam,” said Widgett, as 
he opened the purse, and taking out some of the 
coins, dropped them in her hand. ‘ You'll want 
money,” he continued. ‘It wil! be well for you to 
disappear from this neighborhood as swittly and 
quietly as you came.” 

Mr. Widgett paused. He had bethought himself 
that perhaps it would be wise, even thus early, to 
bespeak that patronage from the colonel’s aflianced 
bride which might prove so valuable in the future. 

“There is but one thing,” he added, “ which I 
would venture to ask of you. I have run some risk, 
as you may suppose, for the sake of this business—” 

He hesitated in a manner that was unusual with 
him; and Isabel spoke: 

“IT am xcore grateful, indeed,” she said, “than 
money or these trifies can express. But | am afraid 
I have no power to serve you further.” ‘ 

“IT mean,” said Mr. Widtgett, regaining his self- 
command. ‘wien you return to Borley.” And his 
countenance wore that cunning expression which 
men assume who wish it to be understood that they 
are in possession of a secret. 

“TI can never return,” replied Isabel, calmly. 

Mr. Widgett was troubled. “I beg pardon, mad- 
am,” he said, “‘ but I took the liberty of alluding to 
the report of your approaching marriage with Colonel 
Carew.” 

*‘ It is false,” she said, with an emphasis which 
might have repulsed a less enterprising person; but 
he was now too curious to desist from pressing the 
point. 

“Forgive me,” he urged. “It is talked of at the 
barracks. The colonel himself speaks of it.” 

‘*It is falee,” she repeated, with a dignity very 
different from that tone of humility and dejection in 
which she had addressed him until then. ‘Colonel 
Carew knows well that there can be no such 
marriage.” 

She bade him good-day coldly, and went her way 
by the road towards the village again. Mr. Widgett’s 
eyes were opened wide, and his whole countenance 
was expressive of astonishment, as he gazed after 
her for awhile. Then his features relaxed into a 
grave and sombre cast. He drewa long breath and 
whistled, which seemed to bring him some relief. 

** No marriage! and the colonel knows it,”’ he mut- 
tered. ‘ Then this fellow is no brother; but a lover 
of the girl’s, and I’ve been dreaming all this while.” 

Mr. Widgett felt humbled; but recovered his spir- 
its after awhile. 

*‘{ should like to know the man,” he thought, 
‘who would have guessed all that.” 

Soothed by this balm for his wounded pride, and 
consoled by the reflection that be had not labored 
solely for prospective advantages, and that the es- 
cape of Carrell would certainly redound to his credit, 
he having been the first to warn Jackson on the 
subject, Mr. Widgett walked leisurely on towards 
the barracks again. 

Meanwhile, Carrell pursued his way towards Ln- 
don, taking the high road, as Widgett’s paper had 
advised. 

He seemed to have left all his old life behind him, 
and with it all the hopes and passions that were part 





| of it, to go forth and battle with the world in a new 
| sphere, where his enemies would not think to seek 
|forbim, The change that had been wrought within 
; him was great indeed. 

His heart was scarcely softened by this service 


would thus involuntarily mislead those who might | performed for bim at so much risk by an unknown 


arrest him. 

Carrell passed that night through Borley village, 
where Isabel Frere, sleepless and weary, still watched 
at her window for some sign of Widgett. She might 
even have seen a dusk figure, a little after midnight, 
stealing along under the walls of the houses, and 
failed to trace in it the man for whom she had sacri- 
ficed so much. For he passed away into the dark- 
ness, knowing nothing of her presence in that spot, 
full of bitterness towards her. 

The early dew was on the grass when Isabel left 
the house that morning to keep her appointment 
with Widgett by the barred gate. Few persons were 
astir at that hour in the village as she passed through 
it with an anxious heart. She had received no in- 
telligence from him since he had so unexpecterily 
declared himself her friend, but had waited patient- 


ly, and had implicitly obeyed the injunction that he | 


had given her to remain concealed. Her spirit sank | 


as she came up to the gate and found no one there, 
but a moment had scarcely elapsed before a head 
appeared through a gap in the wood beside the field. 
It was the head of that scheming officer. 

** All’s well, madam,” he said. ‘The cage is 
broken, and the bird is in the air.” 


hand. If he thought of it, it was only to dismiss it 

as a thing to be repaid in some way if he prospered, 
: and if not, te be forgotten. 
| It would have fared ill with any man who had 
sought to detain him that night, as he pulled his cap 
low, and grasping still the short steel bar which he 
carried with him in a side pecket, went on till day- 
light at a pace which left Burley far enough behind 
to make it safe to rest and retresh himself awhile; 
but he did not linger long. He avoided the railway, 
where he knew that the telegraph might out-distance 
him. A carrier’s cart going to London overtook 
him near Ingatestone, and the man gave him a ride 
for a smal! fee. Before noon he had mingled with 
that great stream of life in which the persecuted and 
the fugitive have so often found peace. 
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There is an anecdote told somewhere of a dispute, 
in which a boisterous, ill bred fellow called his adver- 
sary ‘“‘no gentleman.” ‘I suppose you think your- 
self one,” was thereply. ‘ Certainly Ido,” answered 
the bully. “ Then,” said the other, “I am not of- 
f_nded that you don’t think me one.” 
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The grand idea long entertained of connecting the 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea by means of a ship 
canal, was practically conceived in 1840, by M. de 
Lesseps, the President of the Suez Canal Company, 
and has been carried through nearly to completion. 
In October, 1869, it will be opened to the commerce 
of the world. General Charles W. Darling, Engi- 
neer-in-Chief of the State of New York, has just re- 
turned from the East, and reports favorably regard- 
ing this stupendous and important work. It had, as 
all great works have, many discouraging cbetacles to 
overcome, but they have been bravely surmounted, 
and soon it will be demonstrated that the largest ves- 
sels may, by this medium, make the voyage trcm the 
various ports of Europe to India in about half the 
time now occupied. 

The funds required for the development of the en- 
terprise have been obtained from the great capitalists 
of Europe—from jadicious investments of unem- 
plored capital—from indemnity recovered through 
the instrumentality of the Viceroy of Egypt, and 
from the sale of the domain of Cuady. The re- 
sources thus Gerived appear to be three hundred and 
eleven millions of franca, and tbe total expenses of 
the undertaking to the time of its completion, are 
estimated at about four hunéred millions of francs, 
or sixteen millions sterling. The deficit will doubt- 
less be made up by those interested when necessary. 

This carnal has been long conceived. Napoleon 
thengtt of it, and its importance has heen generally 
conceded. M. de Lesseps, himself, in 1*52, undertook 
to fourm ajvint stock compa ny, which may be the one 
that has now undertaken the work,and in 1655, a 
committee of engineers went over the propresed 
route, and reported no serious difficulties in the way. 
The company commence with a capital of $40.(),- 
00. Some traces are visible of a canal connecting 
the guif of Suez with the Nile, built by King Darius. 
The present canal is less than ripety miles long, 
commencing at Suez and ending at Port Said. It is 
to be twenty feet at low water level of the Mediterra- 
nean. There are six important stations on its banks, 
the principal of which is Ismalia, a populous city, 
with broad streets, houses, churches, banks and pub- 
lic buildings. Several thousancs of the inhabitants 
of these places are Europeans, who work on the 
canal. 


| impetus it must receive under ite new auspices, it 





But the Arabs are helping on the work, General | 
Darling tells us; at first uuwiilingly, under compul- | 
sion of the Viceroy of Egypt, but now freely because | 
paid for by the company. | 

Bands of these wandering sons of the desert, he | 
says, Dow make continual application for employ- | 
ment, and although it frequently takes them a long | 
time to get started, still—when they do commence— | 
they labor with awill. It not unfrequently occurs | 
that when a contract has been made, the allotted 
space marked out for them to dig, and ra’e per cubic 
foot agreed upon, they wiil encamp in cluse prox- 
imity to the “job,” and remain there a day or two. 
before summoning resolution enough to begin. 
They will then suddenly spring to their work, and | 
labor unceasingly day and night until their task is | 
accomplished. Frequently, before the working tribe | 
have finished the space which they have agreed to | 
excavate, another deputation will arrive, make over- | 
tures for new work, wait for the other party to finish, | 
and then take possession of the company’s impile- | 
ments preparatory to going through the same per- | 
formance. | 

Thus these pecple surrender their prejudice | 
against work under the influence of cash, and may 
be pleasantly calied b¢ doin’ Arebs. The most pow- | 
erful machinery is employed, made at the company’s 
machine shop. i 


| acress the continent in 1869. The earnings 
cal business alone are three times greater than the | 


By means of steam barges, with air tight compart- | 


ments and movable bottoms, the earth and mud not | 


required for embankment is carried out to sea. and 


wash of sand from the Mediterranean, immense 


, blocks of stone, weighing twenty tons each, are man- 


ufactured at Port Said, and by means of powerful 
lifting machines, placed on the lighters, carried to 


| the breakwater line and slid off into the sea. These 
huge blocks of stone are made of sand and bydraulic | 

| lime, thoronghiy mixed by machinery. The sub- | 

| Stance, soft at first, is conveyed in cars to long rows | 


| thrown on lines of breakwaters. To prevent the | 


Fashion and Gossip. | 


FALL STyLE oF Dress —As far as fall dresses are 
concerned the Marie Antoinette style still prevails. 
The bodies are made with capes or jichus, and the 
skirts with parniers or puffs. This latter arrange- 
ment makes the dress bunchy around the hips. 
The tendency seems to be to build up the bipe on the 
platform style. Bosties are also worn. The Wat- 
teau style is worn to a certain extent. This is dis- | 
tinguished by numberiess rosettes, bows, ruffies, | 





of large square boxes with movable sides, into which and frills of lace cistributed over the entire costume 


it is thrown. 


This material ie then left te harden in | like caises in a meadow. 


The dresses are much tes- | 


the sun for the space of three months, after which tooned around the bottom, and the shoudere and 
time it becomes as solid as a rock, and grows still | sleeves are set cff with bows—not beaus—and ends. | 


harder by exposure to the water. 


| The corsage is cut low in the neck, charmingly low, i 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


HIsTORY OF TRE AMFRICAN CiviIL War—By 
Jobn William Draper, M.D. LL D., Protesaor of 
Chemistry in the University of New York, author 
ot “ A Treatise on Homan Physiology,” “4 Rig. 
tory of the Intellectual Develomment of Europe,” 
etc., etc. In Three Volumes. Vol. I. Containing 
the Events from the Inanguraticn of Presi 
Lincoln to the c tion of Emancipation of 
the Slaves. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
This history, by Professor Draper, is as good as 

possible by one cotemporary with the events de 

picted. One a hundred years later might tring 
it less bias of opinion, but on the whole a fairness 

is studied and cenclusions reached that render i; 

reliable as authority. The volume closes with the 

Emancipation Proclamation which is grandly intro 

duced. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Suez has hitherto been a principal part of the over- | and folds across the bosom in shawlstyle. There isa [THe Ovictm HABIT, WITH SUGGESTIONS as to 
land route between England and India, China and § decol/ette tendency among women just now. Sup 


Anstralia. About two miles from the head of the plice bodies are much in vogue. 


Siceves are worn 


gulf to the spot where it is supposed the Israelites | close at the wrists, generally with iullness or large | t ; 
passed over eben pursued by Pharach. Suez has | puffs at the shoulders, which gives a puffed-up ap- | amount of opicm consumed by the people of to~day, 


not been a very interesting place, but under the new 


may become one of the most prosperovs places in the 
E-st. It is like to become a commopolis—we claim 
that word as ours—in its new relations, of which the 
canal is to be the foundation. 





CRUELTY TO BEASTS. 

We are rejoiced to see the humanities flourish. and 
read every month the copies sent to us of “Our 
Dumb Animals,” a periodical devoted to the protec- 
tion of beasts, birds and fishes, against inhuman 
treatment. It is the organ of a great society. em- 
bracing among the names of its officere a long list of 


honorabies and other dignitaries, enough to shed | 


any amount of respectability upon any organization 
whatever. Under the auspices of the society some 
cases of inhumanity have been reached and punished, 
but if they would not have been thus dealt with had 
the society not been in existence, is a question. 
There are laws protecting animals from abuse, and 
public sentiment is a law more efficient than statute 
law in the same direction. We have deemed this 
society the result of one of these sentimental 

F that happen to men, especially now-a-days, 
with little practical benefit in it beyond giving em- 
ployment to pecpie who are born to fill « fiices; and 
we see little indication of vigor in its cfficial organ. 
There are no lessons in favor of humanity to animals, 
no denunciation of cruelty thereto, no revelations of 
the penalty attending the violations of the law. no 
publication of the law itself. This paper is intended 
for very wide circulation, and in the main a means for 
secnrimg the ends of the society. Few men are cruel 
for the sake of cruelty, and men do in a passion to- 
wards brutes and men, what they would not do in 
the ircalmer moments. These men should be reached 
by arguments, and their better feelings touched 
rather than by threats and denunciation—holding 
the law before them as a finality to be tried when 
other means fail. Education, besides, is to do its 
part in the work of humanizing men. 

One of the objects of the society is to give rewards 
to these who detect cases of cruelty and report them. 
another to furnish funds to prosecute infractions of 
the law. Now may it not be that, in presecuting a 
poor man who is ignorant of the law, more cruelty 
may be practised toward the human than he bas 
toward the animal brute? And may not the reward 
bean incentive to some avaricious brute to come 
down on his offending brother? There is much 
Money in the society, undoubtedly, and the resolu- 
tion is gaod te accomplish the reform, legally, but 
more can be done by lectures and tracts, to reach the 
inhuman, than by legal severity. 

But the society we hope may prove a success in 
any way it sha!! adopt, and that inhumanity towards 
dumb creatures may be discountenanced, frowned 
down, and punished until we shall stand. as a com- 
munity, free from the blemish that the existence of 
such crimes imparts to it. 








First MorTGAGE Bonps OF THE CENTRAL Pa- 
cific RalLRoap CoMPpaNy.—These securities have 
attained a prominent position among the safest, most 
relixble and profitable investments. Thev are se- 
cured beyond all ordinary contingencies by a first 
claim upon the best and mest productive portion of 
the Great Natioual Railroad Line, in which an equa! 
amount of the government credit has been invested 
upon a subordinate line. 

More than 200 miles have been substantially and 
durably built, (including the crossing of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains), and the track is being extended 
across the Salt Lake Basin with unparalleled rapid- 
ity by the largest force ot laborers ever employed on 
a similar enterprise, 80 as to insure a Through Line 

i ™ lo- 


interest liabilities incurred on the completed portion, 


| and the future business promises to be very large and 


satisfactory. 
The Six Per Cent Gold Bonds are for sale at 103, 
and accrued interest trom July 1, in currency. 
Fisk & Harcnu, 
Bankers and Dealers in Government S-accrities, 
No. 5 Nassau street. 





TURKISH CaRPETS.—These models of Turkish in- 
dustry are made by hand in Ushak, in Asia Minor, 
13s miles east of Smyrna, and four thousand people 
are employed in the manufacture. 
once made to introduce the use of steam in preparing 
the threads, but the people were so attached to the 
old warp that a riot was the consequence and the 
pian was abandoned. 


| room! 


i 


i 


} 


| ——A car on the Hudson River Railroad bronght 
, $70,000 worth of diamonds and their wearers to New 


| counts, was enjoying herself v. cerne 
PRINCIPAL AxD INTEREST IN Gotpd Com—! ~~ ne ory mak ot le i 


| throwing her grandchildren out of upper windows. 


pearance. Sometimes the outline of the sleeve is) 
broken at the elbow to admit of an additional cut or 
rufie. Roffies, wide flounces, quiilings, piping and 
gimp are the favorite styles and waierials ior deco- 
rating dresses. The gimpe cf this season are ex- 
tremely rich and costly, resembling the beaded pas- 
semente rie tufted over with spots of satin or velvet. 

Paris ScANDAL.—Bad stories are told about little 
Patti's husband. The Paris correspondent of the 
Etoile Belge says the marquis “ seems to have told | 
the Patti tamily no end of fibs about his debts. He 
bumbly stated the whole amount of the mortgages 
on bis estates was four hundred and fifty thousand 
francs, when it is well known that he owes three cr 
four millions; that his so-called estates are in the 
hands of his creditors, who do not find them srffi- 
cient to pay cne-fourth of his indebtedness; and that 
all he has to live on, besides his wife’s earnings, is 
his salary asequerry. There is considerable talk, in 
fashionable circles, as to the duration of his uvion 
with Mlle Patti; for the young lady is known to be 
of a very irascible and jealous character, and the 
marquis has half a dozen cast-off mistresses, and sev- 
eral illegitimate children, living in Paris. In court 
circles, considerable disgust is manifested at the so- 
licitude with which the parasite press chronicles 
every step of the new-married couple. The Patrie 
has already received orders to say no more about the 
Marquis and Marquise de Caux. The empercr 
never liked the marquis. The Princess Mathilde 
also is shocked, and the Countess Walewski protesis 
she will never again set foot in the Tuileries.” 

BonnetTs.— The Marie Antoinette bonnet is the 
fall style. They are only from three to five inches in 
depth, and very narrow across the head—eweep up 
high over the forehead. They are made up of puff- 
ings, bows and flowers, standing erect like a small 
tower, and when the coqnette casts her pretty head 
to one side, they resemble the leaning tower of Pisa. 
The scarfs or streamers are a yard long, fall low upon 
| the bosom like last season, and are joined by a knot- 
| ted rosette. Black velvet is the material must ele- 
| gant for street and carriage wear, and white royal vel- 
| vet for evenicg bonnets. The ornamentation con- 
| sists of very bancseme jet and steel beads, buds and 
| jewelled bugs. The Jatier are not supposed to be 
| alive. 





FasBIONABLE DRESs¥s.—A Saratoga correspond- 
|} ent says: The theory on which the fashionable 
dresses are constructed is to expose the upper por- 
| tion of a lady’s form, and to conceal the carpet for 
several feet. or even yards, behind her. The silk or 
the satin garment extends for two or three inches 
abuve the waist; and the reat is enveloped in a sort 
| of gossamer “illusion,” or delusion, or whatever 
| else it may be called. Rumor has it that a father 
| permitted the exquisite satisfaction of seeing his 
| daughter hissed when she entered a hotel drawing- 


VICTORIA AT LICERNE.—Victoria, at last ac- 





John Brown is in her suite, conspicuous by his High- | 

land costume. She has her own horses and carriages | 
from Londen, and drives about the lake and the bills | 
like any other lady out for a holiday. She dresses 
in her customary black, and ordinarily wears a| 
black straw hat. 

Home anp FOREIGN Gossip.—The Grecian bend 
has appeared on Broadway, New York.—Fash-_ 
ion’s latest novelty is a necklace made of a band of 
black velvet, fitting tightly to the throat, and on | 
which are seen small gold or gilt bells.——A pleas- 
ant old lady in Philadelphia has a monomania for 


| York the other day.—Fifteen servants trom the 


An attempt was | 


j 
i 


Tetinue of a Cuban family at Saratoga —An S09 
trousseau is on the way from Paris.—A Minnesota 
$300,000 heiress is to be found in New York this 
winter.—A chap in Pittsfield attended his own 
wedding and his father’s funeral on the same day, 
Teceutly, taking @ suit of white clothing for the 
former, and another of black for the latter —Among 
the trinkets for which a Paris jeweller has sned the 
Princess de Mingrelie are, a beart with pearls and | 
diamonds, £400; a diamond cross, $20); diamond | 
earrings, $200; gryphon medallion with roses, $200; | 
bumming-bird earrings, $250. j 


THE REMEDY. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
It is not long since a druggist of this city informed 
us that we should be startled by the statement of the 


male and ferrale; not corfined to literary people 
alone, but to almost every class, who took it for g 
stimulant or an excitant. The present volume 
points out the evil of its nse ty eminent examples in 
the literary world, and urges that upon all as an ad- 
monition to beware of the seductive drug. The cure 
for its abuse is pointed out, in remedies at once pleas- 
ant and beneficial, and the book is a very useful one. 
It is by Fitz Hugh Ludiow. For sale by A. Williams 
& Co. 
First PRINCIPLES OF POPULAR EDUCATION axp 
PUBLIC INsTRICTION. ByS S. Kandall, Super- 


intendent of Poblic Schools of the City of New 
York. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Ap excellent work on Education which should be 


| read by both parent and teacher. If its snggestions 


were followed, avoiding the imperfections of our 

system and adopting such as are iaid down as the 

result of his experience and that of others, the world 
would be better for it, and our schools more efficient. 

For sale by A. Williams & Co. 

THE DowER Horse. A Novel. By Annie Thoma 
(Mra. Pender Cudliz)), author of ** Denis Doune.” 
“On Grard,” etc., etc. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


Miss Thomas is much admired here by novel read- 
ers, and the present excelient story will be eagerly re- 
ceived by them. To be had of A. Williams & Co, 
THE POETICAL WorRKs OF JOHN MILTON. To 

which is prefixed a Biography of the Author. by 

his Nepber, Edward Phillips. New York: D. 

Appleton & Company. 

In harmony of style with the works of Scott and 
Burns previously putlished—literal!y for the million. 
Everybody can possess the works of the best writers 
of the past at wonderfully low rates. Al! of Milton 
for fifty cents! For sale by Lee & Shepard. 
PETER SIMPLE. By Captain Marrvatt, author of 

“Midshipman Easy,” “ Jacob ithful,” etc. 

New York: D. Appleton & Company. 

Another of the cheap eeries of Marryatt com- 
menced by the Appletons. Peter Simple is a great 
book, full of incident, character and the most genial 
fun. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

THE PrraTe. A Romance. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
The serial publication of Scott gives delight to 

many old readers, and introduces him to thousands 

of new, to whom he will be a svurce of great pleas- 
ure. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

MISCELLANEO'tS Prost Works. By Edward Bal- 


wer Lytton In Two Volumes. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 


In these volumes are for the first time collected 
into one whole, miscellaneous criticisms and essays 
written at different periods of the author's life from 
early youth to the present time. They embrace a 
large variety of subjects, all of which are treated with 
the brilliancy of style peculiar to the distinguished 
author—varying. however, with his varying years. 
His essays are elaborate and exhaustive, those par- 
ticularly of @ biographical or historical nature, and 
those of a lighter character are charming in point of 
matter and manner. For sale by A Williams & Co. 





FLaG OF OvR Us10N —This charming gem of the 
literary weeklies still makes its regular visils to our 
table. Of the many literary papers published 
in this cuvntry, the Fiag takes the ulm of all. We 
recommend it to our pumercrs readers and the read- 
py fag generally. Published by Ellictt, Thomes 
& Talbot, Boston, Mass. Subscription price, $4 per 
annum. Sold by all news-dealers.—Dorer County 
Advocate. 





THE POWER oF A GoxG—On the day of the 
opening of the New England House, the harsh 


, thunder of a Chinese gong for the first time mingled 


its war with the busy dim of the city. It so bap 
pened that at the time the gong went off, there was 


| & band of lately imported Hiberpians busily at work 
|in front of the house, with pickaxe, shovel and 
| wheelbarrow. And didn’t every mother’s son of 
| them disappear, even as though a Mexican bomb 
were about to explode in their midst? One poot | 


fellow was trundling a vast pile of earth, and taking 


| fright at the noise, he ran furicusly down the bill 
| with his loaded barrow, smashed it to flindert | 


against a pile of grindstones, precipitated bimeell 
into the river, swam to the opposite shure and bas 
not been heard of since. The last words be spoke 
as be rushed off the dock, were, “ Starvation st 
home and devil in Amiriks!” 





Boy-OrsTERovus Wir. “ Waiter, oysters; you 
ta raw on the table, and we'll set the table in & 
roar.” 
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[Written for The Flag of ou: 
IN MEMORIAM -G 


Pl HEREY AbPE) 


It is pot strange that in the Spring 
A long year's thoughts showld ti 
Dear friend that pow f wee m 
Because the Spring with ail its 
Impresse¢ you with the bright a» 
5 | Whereto your fancy bent tts wing 
t 


\ 
| You loved the Spring, and in the » 
} At times you quafied ite largess 
1 know the flowers returned yx 

The very sunshine from above 
| Espoused, and made you bith ar 
! You were so gentic and se good 


1 Know | have not had a friend 
1 joved with brain and beart allt 
So earnest for the right.eo pure 
Se meek and patient te endure 
And yet Withal ao brave, to strike 
And war with error to the end 


Death's angel Kimed you, and you » 
A sacred convoy bore you hence 
Toward God's city paved with 
We stood ancar with griet ant 

That death should be thy recom: 

And bowed our stricken heads, and 


But you—you only smiled in peace 
Some sudden music caught your 
You only clasped your wasted t 
You did not note life's failing = 
You @i4 not heed our many tears 
It seemed a happiness tc cemse. 


— 


You went, and yet you «til! remain 

For memory holds you in its arme 

The walks and scenes that we t 

To me have something dearer ¢ 

Since »ou have loved them-—al! t? 
But serve to bring you back again 








1 bear, where happy wild-flowers « 
The thrush pour out his silver nor 
A soul of melody set free; 
True type of what vou are to m 
Some low, sweet mustc set afloat 
Drifting across the sea of time. 


| 
| 
| 
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CHAPTER XL. 


VICTORY SITS TPON MRS. MAL 
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Mre. Maiden, therefore, had set ber 
particular ol ject, it need be a very « 
son who would choure to stand in he: 

eg A wave from the great tide of sur 
_y | ceding, lef Max+e!! Beuner to pore 

, | in Vauberg; and Mre. Maiden, with 
‘| stinect, recognized in him the man & 
ay He was rich, and unincumbered, pot 
| but distinguished lovking, and moet 
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the first sight of Claudine. The + 
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A) where he divided the time of the 
y tween listening and looking scrome 
pew, the latter occupation getting by 

(@ share. Mrs. Maiden was charmed 
| te know something atyvut the gen tier 
| ed to wake bie acquaintance. It wm 
| way to resolve and re-rewive, then d: 
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IN MEMORIAM.-G. V. K. 


BY HENRY ABBEY. 


It is not strange that in the Spring 
A long year’s thoughts should bloom for you, 
Dear friend that now I see no more; 
Because the Spring with all its store, 
Impressed you with the bright and true, 
Whereto your fancy bent its wing. 


You loved the Spring, and in the wood, 
At times you quaffed its largess in. 
I know the flowers returned your love. 
The very sunshine from above 
Espoused, and made you kith and kin, 
You were so gentle and so good. 


I know [ have not had a friend 
I loved with brain and heart alike, 
So earnest for the right,so pure, 
So meek and patient to endure, 
And yet withal so brave, to strike 
And war with error to the end. 


Death's angel kissed you, and you slept, 
A sacred convoy bore you hence 
Toward God's city paved with gold. 
We stood anear with grief untold, 
That death should be thy recompense, 
And bowed our stricken heads, and wept. 


But you—you only smiled in peace; 
Some sudden music caught your ears— 
You only clasped your wasted hands, 
You did not note life's failing sands, 
You did not heed our many tears; 
It seemed a happiness to cease. 


You went, and yet you still remain, 
For memory holds you in its arms, 
The walks and scenes that we have known 
To me have something dearer grown 
Since you have loved them—all their charms 
But serve to bring you back again. 


I hear, where happy wild-flowers climb, 
The thrush pour out his silver note— 
A soul of melody set free; 
True type of what you are to me— 
Some low, sweet music set afloat, 
Drifting across the sea of time. 
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bv ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Office 
of the District Court of Massachusetts. } 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union. } 
A HEART OF ICE, 


BY HESTER EAKLE. 





CHAPTER XI. 
VICTORY SITS UPON MRS. MALDEN’S HELM. 


EE Maidens, in the meantime, 
like a pair of industrious spi- 
ders, redoubled their diligence 
in the catching of the smaller 


upon which they had cherished 
expectations of regaling them- 
Selves, had slipped through 
their web. To be sure, their 
names were in a great many 
books, not historical nor yet 
poetical, though they were de- 
serving of that, perhaps, but 
account-books, in connection 


ed people. But debility of the 
palpitating organ was not 4 weakness of cither. 
Claudine Livingston meanwhile, trom a beautiful 


her resolutions aa in forming them. This did not 
prove to be an exceptional instance. It was not long 
before Maxwell Benner had become a constant vis- 
itor at the Swallow’s Nest. If Claudine had been 
** like other girls,’ Mrs. Malden would have felt that 


|} she might now leave events to suape themselves. 
| Bat the girl, beyond being beautiful, which she could 
| pot well help, would lend no aid to the maternal 


| try to avoid Mr. Benner. 








flies, sirce the mammoth one | 


with figures that might have | 
looked appalling to weak-heart- | 


girl had grown to ararely beautiful woman, fultill- | 
ing the promise of her early years with remarkable | 
fidelity. Men said that she was heartless, but they | 


followed her, nevertheless. 
keep in the wake of such splendor of beauty, even if 
there were no more chance of being warmed by its 


It was something to | 


light than by that which scintillates in the crystals 


com posing an iceberg. 

At present, it was the great aim of Mrs. Malden’s 
life to secure a wealthy marriage for Claudine. Nev- 
er did manwuvering mamma work for such an object 
with greater tact, or with more singleness of purpose. 


She was, as we have seen, a resolute woman. The | 
inflexible iron of her will was scrupulously cottoned 
over, giving a persuasive softness to her ordinary , 


manners, but not the less was it aniron will. When 
Mrs. Malden, therefore, had set her heart upon any 
particular object, it need be a very determined per- 
son who would choose to stand in her way. 


A wave from the great tide of summer travel, re- | 


ceding, left Maxell Benner to pursue his pleasure 
in Vauberg; and Mrs. Malden, with an infallible in- 


stinet, recognized in him the man for her purpose. | 
He was rich, and unincumbered, not too handsome, 


but distinguished-looking, and most affable in man- 
ner. 
the first sight of Claudine. 


Besides, he was evidently much interested at | 
This was at church, | 


where he divided the time of the whole service be-| 


tween listening and looking across to the Maiden 
pew, the latter occupation getting by far the greater 
share. Mrs. Malden was charmed, and happening 
to know something about the gentleman, she resolv- 
ed to make his acquaintance. It was not this lady’s 


| way to resolve and re-resolve, then die the same. On 


| no state to comprehend what she might say. 


schemes. Her pride was indomitable. She did not 
She played or sung at his 
request, walked or mde with him, when be asked 
ber, bat it was in vain that he attempted to break 
through the frost that encrusted her mauner, and 
establish anythiny like cordiality between them. 

There was 4 good deal of the patrician about Max- | 
well Benner, and he appeared not to like Claudine 
the less for her pride. That he admired her greatly, 
was sufficiently apparent. It really seemed that she 
had only to open her mouth for this rich plum to 
fallinto it. But that which exasperated Mrs. Mal- | 
den was that the girl’s lips remained shat inilexibly, 
as if no plum hung so temptingly near. Things were | 
in this state when Mr. Benner announced his inten- 
tion ef going to Boston to spend the winter. 

Mrs. Malden had not visited Boston since the affair , 
of the empty chest. She seemed, indeed, to have 
conceived a strong aversion to that city. But it, 
would not do, with so much at stake, to allow Mr. | 
Benner to go thither alone. So she made speedy 
arrangements for wintering in that metropolis, and 
the tirst of December found the family settled in de- 
sirable apartments at the Tiptoptal House. Mr. 
Benner had also rooms in the same hotel. In this 
movement, asin most others originating with ber 
energetic mamma, Claudine had been passively 
acquiescent. 

“ What does it matter whether in Boston or Vau- | 
berg?” she thought, looking out from her window 
upon the thronged city street. “It is all one to me. | 
Always the same meanness, the same bumiliations. 
I am glad, at least, that there is no Oliver Gray for 
them to fasten new schemes upon.” 

Then she began thinking about her visit to the old 
man’s house, and about Josiah Morgan, and wonder- 
ed whether the old clerk were still living, when she 
suddenly resolved to see if he were yet to be 
found at the old place. Scarcely was sbein the street 
when an old man who had slipped upen the ice and 
received some injury, making hiin insensible, was 
brought upon the pavement, out of the way of car- | 
tiages. Claudine at once recognized the lean and 
withered face as that of Josiah Morgan. 

‘* Does any one know where he lives?” some one 
inquired. H 
“Ido,” said Claudine. “I was just going to his 
house. Is he much injured?” | 
' 
| 


‘* No; only stunned.” 

“* T will get a carriage and take him home.” 

There were plenty to volunteer assistance when it 
was discovered that a beautiful young lady showed | 
interest in the old man. A carriage was quickly . 
brought, into which he was lifted, and Claudine, af- , 
ter giving directiors to the driver, was helped toa 
seat beside him. Hedid rot recover consciousness 
until he had been laid upon his bed, and Claudine , 
had applied such simple restoratives as were at hand. , 
She was rubbirg his bands—jast as she used to rub. 
old Oliver Gray’s paralytic arm she remembered— | 
when Morgan began talking in a rambling manner. | 

*“*There’s nothing to be got by sending her here | 
now. I wonder what she hascome for? The money | 
has never come to light, or it might be that. Tom 
Malden’s wi‘e is a deep one—too deep for me; and I | 
can’t get at the bottom of this. Pcor little Claudie— 
what have they sent you bere for now?” 

“They did not send we,” said Claudine, taking 
pains to speak very distinctly, as one does wien talk- 
ing toa deaf person, with a vague idea. probably, 
that that might recall his wandering faculties. ‘* You 
fcll upon the ice and were hurt, and I came to take | 
you home. You are better now, but not well enough 
yet to be left alone. When I go away I shall senda 
woman to take care of you.” 

‘* You are very kind, but I’m afraid you’ll be dis- | 
appointed when you know for certain there is noth- 
ing to be got by it.” 

** Listen to me,” said Claudine, with changing color, 
and forgetting, apparently, that the cold man was in 
* Lis- 
ten to me, and try to believe me, will you not? 


| Whatever schemes of self-interest may be pursued 


in our family, I have never been willingly a party to 
any. You were kind to me when we both lived bere | 
with him. and I should like you—not to think well | 
of me, for that I do not deserve—but to believe that 

it is the one humiliation of my life that no one con- | 
nected with us can be expected to do any generous 
deed without some equivalent in prospect.” | 

Turning her head, she met a pair of steely-biue | 
eyes fixed upon her, so admiringly, and yet so pity- | 
ingly, that her own fell before them. Being thus 
recalled to himself, Alfred King advanced with out- | 
reaching hand. 

“TI heard that Morgan was hart, and barried 
home,” he said, in explanation. ‘‘ Pray do not let 
me hasten your departure.” For Claudine was al- | 
ready moving as if to go. | 

‘*T have already stayed too long.” 

Upon which she withdrew abruptly, leaving Al- 
fred to stare at the door by which she ha! disappear- 
ed; and the old clerk to ponder upon all she had said, 
wordering like one who tries to recall some missing 
link in a dream, what had led her to speak thus, for | 
his wandering faculties had not retained his own 
rambling sentences. 


counsel with herself—of course, upon the subject of 
Mr. Benner. In the present unsettled state of affairs, 
she felt unsafe whenever he was out of sight. Vis- 
ions of engaging damsel!s, lavishing their graces for 
his ensnaring. haunted ber continually. If she could 
only bring matters to a crivis—and atraightway this 
prompt campaigner resoived that she would bring 
matters to 4 Presently, the genileman of 
whom she was thinking, dropped in. It was an 
auspicious moment. She recognized it with an in- 
stinct as infallible as that guiding the humaiing- 
bird, that from the very heart of the Hower extracts 
its secretion of honey. Mr. Benner’s mood was 
thoughtful, which was again in her favor. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” was of course a very 
natural and not at ail startling opening for the con- 
versation. To be sure the phrase was nut of her own 
coining, but where is the use in being original, when 
a choice selection will serve one’s purpese as well? 

* Was I thinking?” Mr. Benner rejoined. ‘“ That 
is unpardonable, I fear, unless indeed, | were think- 
ing how charminyly you are looking this morning.” 

“{ believe [ can interpret your thought more 
truly. Let me try my skill in divination. Shall 1?” 


Crisis. 


“Yes, try, Mrs. Malden the sibyl—Mrs. Maiden | 


the necromaucer. Divine my tfooghts, if you can.” 

“It is so beaatiful tu be young,” Mrs. Malden 
went on, rather inconsequently, “ with all the heart’s 
best experiences falling fresh and untried into one’s 
life. Do you know, dear Mr. Benner, I quite envy 
Claudine. Not her beanty, though they tell me that 
is rare, nor her futare, brilliant as it will undoubted- 
ly expand before her—and you—but the lush expe- 
riences of the preeent time. It is the saddest thing 
in life to me that we can be young but once,” Mrs. 


| Malden finished off with a sentimental little sigh 


and supplemented that with a pensive smile, that 
was quite 2 ffecting. 

*“* What you say may be true, but am I to regard 
it as a sibyluine leaf on which is written the interpre- 
tation of my thoughts?” 

**T believe I had forgotten that I was expected to 
speak as as oracle. Bat no matter. I only wished 
you to know that you may count upon me asa friend. 
Being in Claudine’s contidence, cannot of coarse pre- 
tend to apply my sibylline skill to the state of her af- 
tections, but [ have seen that you are in need of en- 
couragement, and [ wished to remind you that faint 
heart never wins.” 

** I should have believed it must be a bold heart, 
indeed, which dare aspire to win Miss Livingstone.” 

** Bold, perhaps. A coward [am sure would have 
no chance—anless indeed it were—but what am I 
saying? Clauadie would never forgive me. I wonder 
at my indiscretion.” 

“*T will tell you to-morrow, whether I have need 
to thank you for your encouragement, or what I am 
rash enough to assume to be such. For the present, 
I will enly bid you ‘ good morning.’ ” 

Mrs. Malden was gratitied. Like Miss Kilman- 
segg, that lady had a passion for gold. Gulden vis- 
ions had long been her familiars. If she did not go 
to the extent of investing herself with golden limbs, 
it certainly was not her tault that the Malden for- 
tunes were insufficient to admit of that very reason- 
able piece of extravagance. She would undoubtedly 
have preterred that the golden endowment should be 
controllable by herself, but since that was impossible, 
she would giadly accept such crumbs as would nat- 
urally fall to the family which should furnish a wite 
for the rich Maxwell Benner. She had cause, there- 


fore, to be gratitied that that gentleman had shown | 
himself so ready to meet her views. We have al-| 


ready stated that she was gratified. In this amiable 
frame of mind she fullowed Ciandine to her room, 
when the latter retarned from her walk. 

** My darling child!’ Mrs. Malden began. 

* Child!” echoed Claudine. ‘“ How often must I 
remind you that I am no child—that I never wasa 
child—that [ never shail know what childhood is? an- 
less, perchance, I arrive at dotage, when what would 
be another’s second childhood, will be my first..” 

‘* My splendid Claudine! My regal beaaty!’” 

* Weil—that may pase. I will not quarrel with 
such terms. Their use isa mere question of taste, 


, and there are people enough who have the bad taste 


to apply them to me. But to-lay, mamma, [ would 
give ail my beauty, and regality, and splendor, to 
become a child, with childheod’s simple faith, and 
sit at the feet of some gentile, loving woman, who 
would tell me what goodness is, and teach me how 
to become kind and unselfish, and free from the taint | 


* Claudine Livingstone! 
** Nothing.” 

“You talk so strangely to-day, my love.” H 
“I have fe't strangely to-day, and many times. It | 


What ails you?”’ 


of worildliness.” 
| 


| is only another instance of ‘ Out of the abundance 


of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ ” 

‘* Enough of this. I have news for you, Claadine. 
Maxwell Benner has been speaking to me of his wish | 
to make you his wife.” 

“ At last! You have broaght him to it at last! I[ 
knew it was some new degradation when you began 
addressing me 30 endearingly.” | 

“ Degradation to be the witt of Maxwell Benner?” | 

“ Degradation to be go thrown at him, at divers | 


| times and sundry places, that he could only elude 


the incumbrance by skillfal dodging. Degradation 
to be at last so thrast apon him that escape was no 
lopger possible. I thank you, mamma.” 

The mockery of the last words was inconceivably 
bitter. 

** That is a specimen of the gra‘itude that I usually 


' get for the pains I take for you. I am not disappoint- 


| 
| 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.]} the contrary, she was as prompt in the acting upon Mrs. Malden, meanwhile, had been hol'ing sericus ed,” with an air of martyr-like resignation. “ No 


parent could have done more for a chili than [ 

bave done for you, and now to be repaid with your 

absurd outcry of degradation.” 
|  Enongh has been said about it,” returned Claa- 
dine, unmoved by these maternal reproaches. 

“If you were like other girls, no more need be 
said. But you are not to be trusted. On that ac- 
count, it is necessary to tell you that if you refuse 
Max Benner, there is nothirg to hinder our being 
made beggars to-mvurrow. But what do you care ‘or 
that? I dare say you would enjoy seeing your father 
and me begging our bread and yours in the street.” 

; ‘ Why should we be beggars to-morrow more (han 
to-day, if I were to refuse Max Benner?” 

| Because the Vauberg estates are mortgaged for 

| their utmost dollar, and the mortgages have lately 

come into Benner’s hands.” 

“T see, mamma. You did not mortgage the Vau- 
berg estates, but me. My marriage contract with 
Maxwell Benner should read, bargained, sold, alien- 
ed, released, conveyed and confirmed unto him and 
his assigns forever.” 

‘* Your marriage contract will read as others do, 
| and your husband will not only be a rich man, buat 
in all other respects desirable—one, indeed, whom 
| any woman would be proud to marry. If he were 
| old, or disagreeab!e, or disreputable, you might com- 
| plain. As it is, try as yoa will, you cannot make it 

appear that yoa are being sacrificed.” 

** Unless we rzise the absurd question of individual 
fitness for each other. But that of course is not to 
be thought of.’’ 

** Nothing is to be thought of but your good fortune 
in securing so desirable a marriage.” 

“Desirable because the Vauberg estate<« will be 
saved by its means. What a lofty consideration!” 

“They are worth saving, and I am glad to see 
that you have no alternative. But another thing is 
of importance. You must make up your mind to 
treat Mr. Benner as a lover has a right to expect.” 

* How is that?” 

*“ You must show pleasure in his society—consult 
hia tastes—let him see that you care for him."’ 

‘* Mamma, I am weary.” 

* You must show an interest in all that interests 
him.” 

“Tam very weary. Wil] you leave re, mamma?’ 

*“ You must leave him no opportunity to become 
attached to other young ladies,” 

** Now, mamma, leave me; or when Maxwell Ben- 
| ner asks me to be his wite, I will refuse him.” 
| “TI am going, dear. You have made me very 
happy.” 

The conqueror wipes his reeking sword, aftera 
sharp contest, and rejvices in victory. The inventor 
| looks upon the contemplated model which develops 
| his great idea, and glories in success, but neither is 
more exultant in his hour of triumph than was Mrs. 
Malden, as she returned to the parlor, ponderirg as 
she went upon the coming event whose shadow she 
had been at such pains to forecast. 





CHAPTER XII. 


AN ENGAG®MENT.—A STREET ENCOUNTER—AND 
OTHER MATTERS. 





‘* WHaT does it matter? As well he as anybody. 
| As weil now as later.” So thought Claudine Liv- 
ingstone, when Mrs. Malden had left her to herself. 
; And then she tried to pictare what her future life 
would be, using no rose-color, but hard gray tints, 
such as would bave been appalling to one who hal 
| been accustomed to a future, beloved and happr. 
Once, indeed, a faint tinge of color came into her 
cheeks, and was perhaps the reflection of her 
thoughts, which, unaccountably, were depicting a 
very different future, in which another than Max 
| Benner figured. Rut she scorned herself the next 
| instant for such indulgence, and then came to the 
old, weary refrain, ‘“* What dves it matter?” 

She kept her room all that day, but in the evening, 
believing that all the others had gone out, she went 
, into the parlor, end sat down at the piano. The next 
| half hour she spent in evolving an irregular succes- 
| sion of frozen strains from the obedient instrument. 

She had perfect command of the piano, but she treat- 

ed that power as she did all others, disdaining to find 
' pleasure in its exercise. By-and-by she turned away 
from the instrument and confronted Maxvell 
Benner. 

“ You are home early,” she said, coldly. 
| ‘* I have not been out this evening. [ was told that 
| you would stay in. and I stayed, too.” 

Claudine crossed the room, and sat down at a dis- 
tance from him, looking like one who awaits the in- 
evitable, and bas steeled berself to bearit. Mr. Ben- 
ner tock the seat she had just left, and began softly 
playing the air of ** Home, Sweet Home.” 

‘* Well, sir?” questioned Claudine, sharply, when 
he turned towards ber at the end of the last strain. 

“* What does ‘ Well, sir’ mean?” he asked, laagh- 
ing slightly, and fidgeting with the charms attach- 
ed to his chain. 

“ You know what it means, well enough. 
don’t yon say what yeu are here to say?” 

“T wished to wait antil your mood is less repel- 
lant.” 

* That would be like waiting for a river to run its 
bed dry.” 

* An idle waiting, traly.” 

“* As :dleas is my waiting here for you to speak.” 

** Who but Claudine Livingstone would dare urge 
a lover on to his declaration?” langhed Mr. Benner. 
“ But let that pass. You and [ have known e ch 
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other now, several months. If, in that time we had 
met as young people often do, with freedom to be 
natural and unconstrained—with no one coming be- 
tween us, to make my presence a pain and humilia- 
tion to you, and the knowledge that it was so an an- 
noyance to me—if this had been, instead of might 
have been, could you then have been my friend, 
Claudine? Couki you have had faith in me as your 
friend?” 

‘I believe I could,” returned Claudine, surprised 
out of her haughtiness by this unlooked-for begin- 
ning. 

“Starting from this point, then, will you forget 
that what might have been is not, and let me tell 
you how dear you are to me, how much I admire 
you, and how gladly I would devote my life to mak- 
ing yours happier.” 

“If you had made your declaration in any of the 
stereotyped forms, I was prepared for you.” 

“ The extra infusion of pride into a manner that 
is always proud enough, was part of that prepara- 
tion, I fear.” 

“It was.” 

“ And now?” 

“Now I feel more kindly toward you, than I 
had dreamed I could ever do, and, on that account, 
am the more reluctant to involve your life with 
mine.” 

“A partial confidence has begot that kind 


was able, though very pale, to thank him in set 
plrase for his interference. 

Alfred protested against having established any 
claims upon her gratitude. No gentleman could 
have done less, he truly averred. 

“Your coming was most opportune. To what 
chance do I owe it, that I have you to thank?” 

**T was going to Mr. Benner’s rooms, having busi- 
ness with him, and had just entered the passage, 
when [ everheard enough of the man’s words to con- 
vince me that something was wrong, in which his 
subsequent movement confirmed me. Of course I 
made what haste I could—and—I am glad to have 
happened in the way just then.” 

* You will not find Mr. Benner in his room,” said 
Claudine. “He has gone out with Mr. and Mrs. 
Malden.” : 

“« The business will have to wait, then, which leaves 
a leisure hour upon my hands. I wish,” he added, 
with a laugh, “that you were afraid to be left alone 
again so soon, and would invite me in to stay until 
your friends return.” 

“T am not afraid,” said Claudine, her face lighting 
up with a transient glow; ‘‘ and it is not best for you 
to stop—but I shall remember your coming grate- 
fully,” giving him her hand. 

The fates are awkward contrivers, or they would 
not have brought Max Benner into the room just at 





Will not a more intimate acquaintance change that 
kindness into love?” 

“T am incapable of love.” 

“I think not.” 

* You can think as you choose. But I am. Now 
do you wish to ‘devote your life to making mine 
happier?’ I believe that was the phrase.” 

“yen.” 

“T warn you that yours will be made unhappier 
in the attempt, while mine will remain unchanged. 
But no matter. What is the unhappiness of one life 
more, in the great aggregate of human misery?” 

**T have heard a friend say that even in lives which 
seem most wretched, a careful balancing of mercies 
and miseries will show a large preponderance on the 
side of the former. There is an aggregate of human 
happiness, as well as misery. Let it be my happi- 
ness to have won your heart.” 

“Such as it is, be it yours. I wish you joy of the 
acquisition.” 

He took her hand, and tried to look into her eyes, 
but she broke away from him, and fied to her room. 

That was their betrothal. It answered its purpose, 
however, since Mrs. Malden was satisfied. 

The new relation brought little change to Claudine. 
She did not seem to avoid Mr. Benner—yet they 
hardly ever had any of those delicious little inter- 
views untrammelled by the presence of a third per- 
son, such as are often the result of clever mancuver- 
ing by engaged parties. But Max Benner had the 
virtue of patience. He was never self-asserting, nev- 
er intrusive. Just such protection as a proud wo- 
man had need to accept in the whirl of gay society, 
he offered. He never wearied her with an over- 
scrupulous vigilance, though always careful of her 
comfort, always prompt to shield her from all un- 
pleasantness—except, indeed, such as she encounter- 
ed at home. Over that he had no power. And 
Claudine, whose heart-cry of ‘‘ meanness, always 
meanness ” had grown chronic in its effects regarding 
the meanness of her engagement as the culmination 
of that system of practice, which had wrought her 
so much humiliation, in the midst of such bitterness 
had no room in her heart for gratitude to Mr. Ben- 
ner for a!l his delicate consideration. 

One afternoon they hai planned to spend in pic- 
ture-seeing with a party of friends, but when the 
time came for going out, Claudine was suffering from 
a headache. So the rest decided to go without her, 
Mr. Benner hesitating until the last moment, and 
yielding to her imperious demand that he should 
leave her alone. When they were gone, she settled 
herself upon the sofa, hoping to find relief in quiet, 
but was presently disturbed by some one knocking 
at the door, obliging her to rise to see what was want- 
el. Mr. Malden was wanted, as it appeared, and 
that by a rough-looking fellow, who was plainly half- 
intoxicated. 

“ He is not in,” said Claudine, compesedly. 

But though the words showed no fear, they were 
uttered with a quailing heart. She bad early learn- 
ed to have an instinctive recognition of creditors, and 
this one, she perceived, was in just the state to be 
troublesome. 

“Isn’t in! The old cuss never is in, to me,” the man 
retorted, as rude in manner as in speech. “It’sa 
fine time of day if our hard earned dollars has got 
to keep him and the rest of you in your fine-fangled 
flUummeries. Jsn’t in, yousay. By Judas, I think 
strongly of inviting myself in, to keep you company 
till he comes. What do you say to that, my pretty 
ducky-deary?” 

Before Claudine could utter a word or give any 
alarm, the man sprang into the room, seized her 
around the waist, and was fumbling with the key, 
trying to lock the door upon the inside, when some 
one dashed it open from without, and gave the man 
a blow which compelled him to let the girl go free. 

“ Now come with me, my man,” said Alfred King. 
“Don’t be alarmed, Claudine, he will annoy you no 
more.” 

And the offender was marched cff without resis- 
tance between Alfred and another gentleman whom 
he called to his assistance. In a few moments the 
young lawyer returned, thinking, perhaps, that 
Claudine had fainted, and might need assistance; 
but she was not a heroine of the fainting order, and 


that t. He had recollected a business appoint- 
ment with his lawyer, Mr. Tiverton, who it seemed 
had sent his young partner to attend it instead of go- 
ing himself. So Max Benner having hurried home 
as soon as he recalled the agreement, came just in 
time to see Claudine’s hand held in that of Alfred 
King, while a glow, such as he had never seen there 
before, lighted up her face. I don’t think he felt ex- 
actly like blessing Mr. Tiverton'’s substitute, though 
he greeted him courteously, and directly proposed 
withdrawing to his own room, for the purpose of ad- 
justing the business befure them. 

It happened, however, that the young lawyer had 
not so clear a head for business on that day as usual. 
Mr. Benner frowned more than once in disapproval 
of his inattention. We have had occasion to mention 
the patience of Claudine’s lover; but the cord which 
has lifted heavy weights sometimes snaps under a 
lighter strain, and Max Benner’s patience was near 
that point now. 

“‘ If this is the best you can do, we had better leave 
the affair entirely. Things are getting more mixed 
instead of clearer,” hesaid, snappishly. 

A warm color sprang into Alfred’s face. 

‘I beg your pardon,” he said, and bent himself to 
his work. There was no more wandering of his 
faculties until the mixed affair was cleared of its 
complications. 

“That is well,” said Mr. Benner. ‘“ And it is 
enough for one duy. Have you been long acquainted 
with Miss Livingstone?” 

“I knew her slightly in Vauberg, years ago. but 
have had no acquaintance with her in the meantime.” 

“You are perhaps aware that she will be Mrs. 
Benner.” 

“No.” 

“The engagement is only just beginning to be 
known. You have begun this afternoon as the repre- 
sentative of Mr. Tiverton. You shall finish it as my 
honored guest, being a former friend of Claudine.” 

“It is impossible,” said Alfred, shortly. “‘I have 
pressing affairs which will admit of no delay.” 

He madea hurried departure, and Max Benner 
smiled to himself when he was gone. 

“ That fellow has a pretty severe attack of love, 
and I fear it may go hard with him,” thought Mr. 
Benner, still smiling, bat the smile presently gave 
place to a serious look when he remembered the ex- 
pression of Claudine’s face as she stood for an instant 
with her hand in Alfred King’s. She never looks 
like that forme. I almost think she hates me. But 
she is splendidly beautiful, and she will be my wife. 
As for love, I had done with that long ago. The 
frosty kindliness of a winter’s day is all I can hope 
for now, and that, to the extent of the frostiness, at 
least, this union will probably secure to me. I 
wonder, though. if I am not a fool to expect ever | 
to win anything like kindly feeling from Claudine 
Livingstone.” 

As for Alfred, the pressing affairs which he had 
gone about seemed to be nothing more important 
than a tramping to and fro in his room, which he 
kept up until a late hour of that night. In going to 
his office the following morning, he was surprised to 
meet Claudine Livingstone, shabbily dressed, with 
an evident attempt at disguise, which, however, 


| somewhat bitterly, ** it he had seen the future Mrs. 


“ You may as well fit yourself with a pair to match. 
I have concluded to give you a glimpse of high-life 
to-night,” laughed Alfred. 

“I can get that any day, by visiting people who 
live in a garret,” growled Herrnhurst. 

He procured the gloves, however, and at a fash- 
ionably late hour the pair paid their respects to the 
hostess of a brilliant company. Herrnhurst, it may 
be remarked, had achieved a reputation as a natur- 
alist, since the days when he hunted bugs in Vau- 
berg, and might have been lionized to a ridiculous 
extent, if he had chosen. Society, incleed, felt itself 
considerably aggrieved that he did not choose. It 
was only upon rare occasions that Fashion could lay 
her hand upon his eminent mane, and titillate her 
ears with his leonine roar. Mrs. Lawrence was de- 
lighted that her reception should be signalized as 
one of those rare occasions. Claudine Livingstone 
was standing near her, and to her, first of all, the 
pleased mistress of the house exhibited her noble 
animal. 

Claudine received Herrnhurst with a little less 
than her usual cold stateliness. There is undoubt- 
edly something softening in old associations, especial- 
ly when they are connected with a party not un- 
known to fame. Besides, Claudine Livingstone, of 
whose inner life so little was known by those with 
whom she associated daily, had really a high rever- 
ence for genius. Moreover, she owed to this man one 
of the few pleasures of her life. The course of study 
marked out for her by him, she had pursued with 
success, a nepenthe from the weariness of the re- 
frain that was so often in her thoughts. So she un- 
bent sufficiently to engage in an encounter of wit 
with him, until he was recognized by Mrs. Malden, 
and carried off with a little cry of rapture. Alfred 
was thus left standing by Claudine, who, since the 
first brief greeting, had not noticed him at all. 

** Have you and Herrnhurst kept together all this 
while?” she now inquired. 

“ Yes—or at least he is nomadic, and strays off at 
odd times into unheard-of localities. But he always 
comes back to me.” 

“ Are you never afraid of losing him altogether?” 

* Why should I be afraid?” 

“ He might grow indifferent—forgetful.”” 

“ Do you forget your friends so easily?” 

“1 never had any.” 

*“T heard Josiah Morgan asking about you yester- 
day. Hespoke of you in the warmest terms, and 
hoped you would come to see him soon. He has 
never recovered from his fall, but is rather failing 
than mending, I fear.” 

** T will go to see him soon.” 

“J think you err in saying you never had a friend. 
He, at least, is worthy of that name.” 

“* He likes me, I believe, but it must be because he 
is a simple, childish old man.” 

**T should think so,” laughed Alfred. 
sorry you have no other friends.” 

“You should congratulate me rather. I am at 
least free from inquisitiveness and a hundred other 
impertinences which are practised in the name of 
friendship.” 

“ True, an inquisitive friend might be troublesome 
to one who has anything to conceal—” thinking of 
his street encounter of the morning. 

“And who has not? If the question of inserting a 
window in the heart, for outside observation, were 
put to the vote here to-night, how many ballots 
would be thrown in its favor, do you think?” 

“Not many. Some who are conscious of no evil in 
their own hearts might fear to read what is in the 
hearts of their neighbors.” 

“ Preferring the bliss of ignorance to that wisdom 
which is folly. They would do well.” 

She walked away as she said this, and Alfred found 
no other opportunity of speaking to her that evening. 
But without being quite aware of an effort to do 80, 
he kept in her vicinity, until he became conscions | 
that Mr. Benner was scowling at him rather 
frequently. 

‘IT wonder what he would say,” thought Alfred, 


“But I am 


Benner as I saw her this morning. ‘ The inquisitive- 
ness that is practise] in the name of friendship.’ I 
should like to practise a little now. But what is it 
tome? Or why should I care about Claudine Liv- 
ingstone’s movements?” 


CHAPTER XIII. = 


THE UNKNOWN. 


in it too, Miss Claudine. There’s good in it too 
Who is that?” 

This question had reference to a timid knocking at 
the door. Claudine opened it and admitted a young 
woman, cheaply and almost coarsely dressed, bat 
with a pure, pleasing face, a graceful figure and lady- 
like manners. 

*“ You are Claudine Livingstone, are you not?” the 
stranger asked. 

“ Yes,” as:cnted Claudine, wonderingly. 

“ T followed you here, because I could not get a 
chance of speaking to you elsewhere. I have asked 
for you at the Tiptoptal House, but a lady, Mrs. 
Malden, assured me that you could have nothing to 
say to any one who was 80 far beneath you in social 
position as I. So, as I wished to sce you very much, 
I hope you will forgive me for fullowing you here.” 

“ Who are you? and why do you wish to see me?” 
questioned Claudine. 

‘*T am Honora Lane. But you don’t know me any 
better I suppose by my name. However, your first 
question is not of so much consequence as the 
second.” 

“You arein trouble and want help. It is that 
which you are coming to, is it not?” Claudine sug- 
gested, seeing that the other hesitated. 

“Not for myself. It is an unpleasant affair—‘n 
short, a forgery. Royal Arnott and I were brought 
up together, like brother and sister, and he after- 
wards married my dearest friend. He was always 
considered a man of integrity. But he has been un- 
fortunate, and I think was almost beside himself with 
distress when a temptation fell in his way. In an 
evil hour he endorsed a bank check which was never 
meant for him with a name which was not his own. 
The check was given by Maxwell Benner.” 

“ Has it been found out?” 

* He was in such distrese about what he had done, 
that he could not keep it from his wife, and they 
both went tegetber to make confession to Mr. Ben- 
ner, and entreat his forbearance. But he declares 
that Arnott shall suffer the penalty of his crime. 
Mrs. Arnott came to me in her trouble, and I could 
think of no way but to ask you, who will be his wife, 
it is said—” Claudine had noticed that the girl's col: r 
changed frequently while she was speaking, bnt it 
now settled into an ashen paleness, and her speech 
was so hurried as to be almost unintelligible—“ to 
ask you to persuade him to be merciful—as we shall 
all want mercy at the last.” 

“TI willtry. But don’tcount upon my interference. 
I have learned to be chary of hope when the point to 
be gained depends upon bending people against their 
will.” 

“ Do you doubt your influence, and you so beauti- 
ful and so beloved? The time was when I—but no 
matter, I am forgetting myself.” A look of pain 
crossed the girl’s face, but it passed quickly. “ You 
are very kind,” she went on, “and I have more faith 
in your interference than you profess to have yourself. 
I would like you to believe that Iam not ungrateful. 
Would you mind letting me kiss you?” 

Claudine bent her head to receive the proffered 
kiss with proud condescension. But something in 
the touch of the girl’s lips, which were tremulous 
with some strong feeling, broke up her pride. She 
threw her arms around Honora, and held her close 
for a moment. 

“TI believe we shall be friends,” said Claudine. “I 
must not lose sight of you. Where do you live?” 

**] board at Mrs. Hopkins’s on —— street.” 

* When will you be at leisure to receive a visit 
from me?” 

“Whenever rou can come. I have unfortunately 
too much leisure just now. I am out of employment 
at present.”’ 

“What kind of work do you do?” 

“That which I like best is copying. But I should 
be glad to get sewing if there is nothing elae to be 
had.” 

*T must try to find work for you.” 

“ How good rou are. Do you know how wrong- 
folly J judged you before seeing you? I dreadei this 
interview exceedingly, because I expected to find 
Claudine Livingstone a prond, imperions woman, dis- 
daining courtesy, and all womanly feeling.” 

“Tam,” replied Claudine, smiling. “If you think 
me otherwise you are deceived.” 

“TI bope not. I believe not. Your kindness to a 
stranger is too hearty.”’ 

“ Honora,” said Claudine, with grave emphasis, “ I 
am a proud, imperious woman, | disdain courtesy, 
and all womanly feeling. I scorn all the world, my- 





ONE afternoon, a few days later, Clandine went out 





could not conceal the pecaliar splendor of her beauty. 
She was hurrying along the street like one who fears | 
to be behind time for some important engagement, 
and did not notice Alfred, though he was almost sure | 
he was guilty of the rudeness of staring at her. He | 
even turned to look after her when she had passed, | 
and saw that at a street corner she was joined by a} 
young man, also shabbily dressed, and rather dis- | 
reputable-looking than otherwise. What could it 
mean? The perspiration actually started from his , 
forehead in his eftorts to arrive at some hypothesis | 
by which the affair might be explained without com- | 
promising Claudine’s character for prudence. But 
hypotheses are the most unmanageable of mental ef- | 
forts, and he was unable to hit upon any that wasin | 
the least satisfactory. 

It happened that Mrs. Lawrence, a leader in socie- 
| ty, gave a large party that night, for which Alfred 
and his friend Herrnhurst had cards. Neither had | 
thought of going, but when they were at supper, | 
the former held opa pair of party gloves, which he 
| drew from his pocket. 





for the purpose of making Josiah Morgan a visit, as | 
she had promised Alfred, and was received by the | 
old clerk with a lighting up of the features, whose | 
effect was much like that of sunlight falling upon a/| 
plat of dry, brown grass. When this transient glow | 
had faded she was much shocked to see how much he | 
was changed since she saw him last. 

“ Give Miss Claudine a chair, Martha,” said Mor- | 
gan, addressing the woman who attended upon him, | 
and whom Claudine recognized as one who had some- | 
times done plain sewing for **mamma.” “ I'm blithe 
to see your pretty face to-day.” 

“If the young lady will stay by you awhile, I'll go | 
out to do some errands that need to be done,” Mar- | 
tha proposed. 

** Yea,” said Claudine, “I will stay.” | 

“* How does my young friend find the world, to- 
day?” asked Morgan, looking wistfully into her face. 

** Heartless.” | 

“It isn’t best to be hard upon it, I’ve lived in it 
now nigh upon sixty-five years, and I’ve done my 
share of grumbling at its miseries. Bat there's good 


self the most of all.” 

*“ Do you forget, Claudine, that God cares for the 
world which you profess to scorn?” asked Honora, 
in gentle rebuke. 

Claudine turned her head away abruptly, bat not 
until the other had seen that her lip quivered, and 
her eye grew moist. Albeit our heroine was not one 


| of those lachrymose young ladies who have tears for 


every occasion, and never need mach preparation to 
shed them. Now, however—well now, Claudine 
Livingstone was strangely moved. This girl, so mach 
beneath her in social position, coarsely clad, living 


| by her own work, when she coukd find work by 


which to live, had stirred her feelings to their in- 
most depths. 

“Mrs. Arnott will be impatient, and I must go 
now,” said Honora. 

“T shall see you again soon,” Claudine averred, 
and they parted with mutual endearments. 

“ Who was it?” asked Morgan, rousing up from a 
doze when Clandine retarned to his room, the little 
scene just given having taken place in the first of tre 
suite of three. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 








“Tt was the friend I have longed for ail my life,” 
was the answer. 

“1’m glad you have found her,” said the old clerk, 
‘¢and I hope she’ll do you good.” 

‘*T am sure she will. Here comes Martha, and I 
must stay no longer to-day. You must make haste 
to get well, Mr. Morgan, and perhaps I’ll bring my 
friend to see you some day.” 

She was conscious of a strangely disturbed and 
yet most agreeable sensation as she walked briskly 
homeward. Going down Washington street, she was 
met by Max Benner, and directly the charm of her 
new emotion was dispelled. She remembered, how- 
ever, that she had a petition to prefer, and she asked 
him to walk a little way with her if he were at 
leisure to do so, He walked on with her accordingly. 

“T have heard to-day about Royal Arnott, who 
has committed an act that places him in your power,” 
she began abruptly. 

‘“‘In mine? You mean in the power of the law, do 
you not?” 

‘‘As I heard the story, the law has yet had no cog- 
nizance of the affair, and will not have unless the 
man is accused by you. He was tempted, and he 
sinned, but he repents, and is ready to restore what 
he received unjustly. Will you not let him go free?” 

** Why do you ask this?” 

‘In the name of humanity, which has ills enough, 
if all do their best to lighten such as come in their 
way.” 

** Listen, Claudine. This man wronged me once— 
wronged me deeply, but so covertly that I could not 
bruise him with my heel. Now I have vowed that 
he shall feel its weight, and a vow is not to be lightly 
broken.” 

“It is my first appeal to you, and it is refused. I 
shall not soon trouble you with another.” 

** Do you wish this so much, Claudine?” 

‘*If I had been indifferent, I should have held my 
peace.” 

** You are not used to trouble yourself thus about 
the good or ill-fortune of strangers. Who has be- 
spoken your interest in this case?” 

** Honora Lane.”’ 

Claudine caught his expression when that name 
left her lips. It was not easy to interpret. The 
emotion it indicated might have been surprise, or 
anger, or pain; but whatever its kind, in degree it 
was intense. 

“T will think of what you say,” he returned, press- 
ing his hand against his forehead like one who is 
overtaken by sudden giddiness. ‘Iam not willfully 
harsh or relentless, I hope. But 1 cannot decide 
yet.” 

They walked along a little way in silence. Then 
Mr. Benner asked abruptly: 

“ Why need our engagement be prolonged? Why 
will you not marry me immediately?” 

“ Are you impatient for your fetters?” 

‘¢ Flowery fetters—binding me to that from which 
I would not willingly be parted. Yes. Let me put 
them on.” 

“In good time.” 

“When?” 

“Ask mamma, Your flowery chains will be grown 
and plaited by her. She must tell you when to put 
them on.” 

“ We are getting to be better friends every day, 
are we not?” 

“‘T have not taken the trouble of applying an ome- 
ter to my friendship from day to day, and its degrees 
have therefore gone unmarked.” 

‘*T would suggest the use of a manometer for that 
purpose,” replied Benner, stung into sarcasm by her 
coldness. 

‘“‘ Thank you, and for your own, you would proba- 
bly find an aerometer of service.” 

‘“‘ It appears that neither of us attaches any great 
weight to the friendship of the other.” 

“It appears so. I believe we might both find it 
for our advan tage to learn lessons of friendship from 
Honora Lane.” 

Again that untranslatable look. Plainly the 
name of Claudine’s new friend was one that Mr. 
Benner could not hear without emotion. They were 
now at the door of their hotel. When within her 
own room, Claudine found herself in possession of 
abundant material for thought. What was Honora 
Lane to Maxwell Benner? Upon this point her 
mental faculties resolved themselves into a commit- 
tee of inquiry. They had slender material, however, 
to base their action upon, and this field of research 
was presently abandoned for another. What work 
could be found for her new friend? That the fact of 
a working woman being out of employment should 
cause Claudine Livingstone to labor in thought for 
the means of supplying that deficiency may seem in- 
consistent with her general character. But she her- 
self was an inconsistency. She might have adopted 
the assertion of Kirke White, who declared that his 
“ breast was a chaos of all contradictions.” Should 
any one suppose that I offer my heroine as a type of 
her sex, I wish him to be speedily disabused of that 
idea. A representative woman, I grant you, should 
be a perfectly consistent creature, possessing all the 
cardinal virtues, and prominent among them, meek- 
ness and Good-Samaritanism. But if one should 
propose to rear such a woman from a sensitive, sharp- 
sighted child, I would respectfully suggest, with all 
due deference to that lady’s high position in society, 
that her training be not given to Mrs. Malden. 

The element of Good-Samaritanism must, never- 
theless, have been inherent in Claudine’s character, 
encrusted over as it was with haughty indifference, 
else she would not now have troubled herself about 
the means of supplying oil and wine, or work and 





wages, for one who, she feared was being roughly 
treated by the thieves of enforced illness and want. 
But, herself almost friendless, to whom could she 
apply for what she wanted? The subject looked un- 
promising enough, until she bethought herself of 
Herrnhurst. He had once employed Alfred King to 
do writing for him. Would hedoas much for Ho- 
nora? There would be no harm in asking him. 
But where was Herrnhurst? He might be absent 
from the city. Alfred King would know, and, with 
considerable reluctance, she decided to go to his of- 
fice. On her way thither it occurred to her that her 
friend’s sex might be an objection to her employment, 
Herruhurst being, as she knew, a man of whims. 
“T’ll go around to Mrs. Hopkins’s first,” she deter- 
mined, ‘‘ and we’ll see whether Honora and I have 
ingenuity enough to devise a way of obviating that 
difficulty.” 

‘Is Miss Lane in? she inquired of that young 
lady’s boarding mistress at the door. 

** Yes,” returned Mrs. Hopkins, bluntly. ‘“ But if 
you are one of them that is persecuting of her, and 
trying to drive her from the city, you’ll have to walk 
over me before you can see Honora Lane. There’s 
been enough of that for one week.”’ 

‘* Who is persecuting her?” asked Claudine. 

** Well, I don’t know as I’m called upon to make a 
secret of it for her, high-and-mighty lady though she 
is. Mrs. Malden is her name.” 

There was no reason why Claudine should have ex- 
pected this answer, and yet, somehow, it did not sur- 
prise her—perhaps because she was used to finding 
the name of the woman she believed to be her moth- 
er connected with all sorts of meanness. 

“T at least have not come to persecate Miss Lane. 
Iam her friend,” affirmed Claudine. 

Thus assured, Mrs. Hopkins led the way to Hono- 
ra’s room. The girl had been crying, bntshe greeted 
Claudine affectionately, and with an eff>rt at cheer- 

fulness. Without alluding to the subject which was 
perhaps uppermost in the thoughts of both, they 
concerted the plan which Claudine had come about, 
and the latter afterward went her way with a new 
source of bitterness at her heart. She was fortunate 
enough to find Herrnhurst at the office. Alfred, 
who was writing at a desk, overturned his office stool, 
in scrambling down to meet her, and got very red in 
the face with stooping to pick it up, while Herrn- 
hurst placed a chair for the visitor with undisturbed 
equanimity. 

‘*T suppose I may as well do the honors,” laughed 
the naturalist, ‘‘ while our young lawyer is recover- 
ing his wits.. It is not often that Beauty, in person, 
visits his sanctum, which will, I hope, excuse his 
confusion.” 

‘Don’t trouble yourself to make excuses for me,” 
retorted Alfred. ‘ Miss Livingstone, in what can I 
have the pleasure of serving you to-day?” ; 

It is Mr. Herrnhurst I wished to see. I came to 
ask you where I could find him—a question which 
you will be saved the trouble of answering, by his 
presence here.” 

“Tam quite at your service,” said Herrnhurst. 

**Do you employ a copyist, now?” 

I have not done so recently. But my eyes have 
been reminding me for some little time that they 
consider themselves overworked.” 

“If you decide to relieve them, will you give the 
work to a person whom I shall recommend?” 

‘* With pleasure, if this person and I can suit each 
other.” 

*‘ Will there be any objection to the work being 
done by the copyist at home?” 

“No. I think that might be arranged.” 

‘‘For a certain reason, the individual wishes not 
to be known personally. A gentleman will bring the 
articles from your lodgings, and I should wish you 
and Mr. King to make no effort to discover by whom 
they are done.” 

“If you had known Herrnhurst’s besetting weak- 
ness, and had made up a case to suit it, you could 
not have hit upon a better,’? Alfred laughingly in- 
terposed. ‘He delights as much in mystery as the 
fabricator of a sensation novel, and is as unwilling 
to know people for what they really are, as the Count 
of Monte Christo would have been to be known as 
Edmund Dante.” 

‘“* Well, where’s the harm?” growled Herrnhurst. 
‘* When you leave the statement to fancy, it is as 
easy to be served by a three-tailed pacha, as by plain 
John Smith, and 1 rather like fancy’s way of putting 
things, myself. Your friend shall have the work, 
Miss Livingstone.” 

Satistactory terms were speedily agreed upon, and 
Claudine departed, well pleased with the result of 
her efforts. 

As for Alfred, it was well that no knotty question 
in law depended upon him for solution that night. 
He was concentrating himself upon one far more 
obstinate than any of that ilk, it being that of Clau- 
dine’s connection with Herrnhurst’s elected copyist, 
and as perversely as the beheading of Charles First 
persisted in thrusting itself into Mr. Dick’s memori- 
al, so perversely did the disreputable looking indi- 
vidual he had seen join Claudine in the street one 
morning, obtrude himself into Alfred’s consideration 
of the subject. 

Herrnhurst presently began a supposititious ac- 
count of ‘“*‘ The Unknown,” to the first dozen sentences 
of which Alfred listened with no great patience. 

‘*Do you know how to spell ‘abominable bumble- 
bee?’” he then interrupted. “It begins like this: 
A-zher-a-b-0-bo-zher-bo, and so on.” 

“T should like to know,” said the other, irefully, 
‘¢ what connection there is between my fancy sketch, 
and the spelling of abominable bumble-bee?” 


“T don’t know unless they are alike useless and 
tedious.” 

“Polite! But suppose I were to change the sub- 
ject, and speak of Claudine Livingstone, would you 
hear me with any more patience?” 

‘* What have you to say of her?” 

“That Maxwell Benner, when he is married to 
her, will have no need to include arefrigerator among 
his household furniture,” said Herrnhurst, dryly. 

** How grateful he would probably be, if you were 
to suggest that piece of economy to him!” 

“Tam not anxious to secure his gratitude. If you 
are, you are welcome to the suggestion.” 

“Thank you. If I have occasion for its use, I will 
let you know.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
MRS. MALDEN LOSES HER TEMPER, 


THE following day Claudine repeated her visit at 
Mrs. Hepkins’s boarding-house. This time she was 
admitted with alacrity by the mistrsss of the house, 
and Honora’s rather despondent face lighted up sud- 
denly at the appearance of her friend. If the meet- 
ing between the girls had by chance been witnessed 
by any of Claudine’s fashionable acquaintances, who 
were accustomed to see her cold, impassive, not 
deigning to show interest in or enthusiasm for any 
of the objects that evoked rapturous demonstrations 
from themselves, they would, I dare say, have won- 
dered what was going to happen next, and very like- 
ly some of the scornful comments which these dear, 
amiable creatures know how to use with such effect, 
would have passed from lip to lip. 

Besides the unwonted fervor of Claudine’s manner, 
another circumstance might have struck the sharp- 
eyed among these people; but I do not choose to 
hint its nature here. In story-writing more than in 
anything else, the maxim holds good that The truth 
is not to be spoken at all times.” Even Mrs. Hop- 
kins, who was by no means so sharp-eyed as she had 
been years ago, when she was younger, and could 
see without spectacles, could not help turning over 
in her mind a conjecture or two, based upon that 
same circumstance, which, however, I have only 
mentioned to assure you that I do not intend saying 


course—treat a secret when it is confided to them! 

TI have got the situation for you, Honora,” said 
Claudine, and proceeded to relate the result of her 
negotiation with Herrnhurst. Then, to stay the tor- 
rent of her friend’s gratitude which struggled brok- 
enly for utterance, she told that Mr. Benner had re- 
lented, and the Arnotts might be assured of immu- 
nity from him. 

“Tf their prayers and mine can command Heaven’s 
blessing, yours will be a happy future, dear,” said 
Honora, smiling tearfully, though Claudine had no- 
ticed that the color wavered in her face, at the men- 
tion of Mr. Benner’s name, and finally flitted out al- 
together, leaving her frosty-white. . 

** Prayers do not compass miracles in these days,” 
returned Claudine, ‘ and it would take no less than a 
miracle to bring happiness out of the materials that 
must compose my future.” 

* Not happy, and—” The sentence was not com- 
pleted. Honora’s eyes drooped, and a faint color 
stained her face. “You must learn to have more 
faith, dear. Faith is what we all need, to make this 
wilderness of life blossom like a rose.” 

‘“* Mamma expects me to go out with her this after- 
noon, and I must call at Mr. Morgan’s on the way. 
But I’ll see you again soon. When you get about 
your work, I suspect that you will have to give or- 
ders not to let me be admitted, I shall come so often 
to interrupt you.” 

** You can never come too often. I shall always 
work the better for your coming,” said Honora. 

They parted thereupon, and Ciaudine, after look- 
ing in upon the old clerk for a few minutes, hastened 
home. Mrs. Malden was considerably out of humor. 
She had been obliged to wait, and waiting did not 
suit her temper. 

‘* Where have you been?” she demanded, tartly. 

* To old Oliver Gray’s house, where you sent me 
once, on a fruitless errand.” 

- Mrs. Malden’s face whitened visibly, probably at 
having her old disappointment flung thus abruptly 
into sight. Like the spectral body in Eugene Aram’s 
dream, this buried ‘dead past,” refused to stay 
buried, but was still, at intervals, laid bare to her 
sight. Claudine, however, was in a reckless mood, 
and gave no heed to the discom posure she had caused. 

* You used to think, you know, mamma,” she 
went on, “‘ that there was a toothsome nut there for 
your cracking, and you suffered Josiah Morgan to 
keep the outside, while you retained what you fondly 
believed to be the meat. But most unfortunately 
for you, it proved to be a pomegranate instead of a 
filbert.” 


wrath, and made a dash at the daring girl who had 
taunted her. If she could have got at her then, I 
believe Claudine would not have escaped a blow 
from her affectionate mamma. But the girl evaded 
her, and bowing with cool complacency, left the en- 
raged woman to “ digest the venom of her spleen.” 

In the hall, Claudine was met by Mr. Benner, who 
inquired if she were ready for going out. 

‘*Mamma is, 1 think. I will come soon,” she re- 
plied, going on to her room. 

Mr. Benner cpened the parlor door without the 
ceremony of knocking, as he frequently did, now 
that he was, as Mrs. Malden was in the habit of ex- 
pressing it—quite one of the family. At the present 





moment his prospective parent-in-law was too much 


engrossed with her own passion to be aware of his 
entrance. She was striding down the long parlor, her 
back towards him, dragging her silken trail along 
the carpet, and now and then thrusting her bejew- 
elled hands before her, insanely, as if grasping at an 
invisible foe. 

“How dare she?” he heard her matter. “ How 
dare she? I believe she knows what the old man 
died of, and did it on purpose to madden me. If it 
only had not been all for nought—if it had not been 
for nought—for nought-—” she went on with increas- 
ing excitement. 

Mr. Benner stepped before her. 

‘If what had not been ali for nought?” he de- 
manded, sternly. 

Mrs. Malden buried her face in her lace handker- 
chief, and presently emerging therefrom, faced him, 
laughing. 

**Did I do it well?” she asked, ardently. “ Will I 
answer for a tragedy-queen? Claudine doubted 
my inability to act the part, and wished me to take 
some other. But I was resolved to have this or none. 
I shall assure her now, that she need not distrust my 
capacity for the role, since I have enjoyed the tri- 
umph of making you believe that my acting was 
real. By the way, I don’t know that you have heard 
we are thinking of having private theatricals. Clau- 
dine and I have only talked it up among ourselves 
as yet. Do you think we could carry it on success- 
fully? We should have to depend a good deal upon 
you, you know.” 

“Then I am afraid the plan will have to be aban- 
doned. I am no actor.” 

“But you have never tried, You may have a 
grand histrionic talent, which is as yet latent. Who 
knows that you might not develop into a Macready 
ora Forrest? For myself, I have set my heart upon 
rivalling that splendid tragedienne of a by-gone age 
—Mrs. Siddons. You cannot havethe heart to nip 
my up-springing ambition in the bud.” 

‘For yourself, I shall be happy to see your aspira- 
tions realized, but such ambition as I may have is 
not histrionic. I must respectfully decline, therefore, 
to participate in your undertaking.”’ 

** So farewell, a long farewell, to all my hopes of 
greatness,’ declaimed Mrs. Malden, with extreme 


anything about it; just as some people—women, of | pathos. ‘*‘ We could do nothing without you. It 


is too bad to humor your vanity by telling you so, 
but it is really true. I will go and tell Claudine that 
our scheme is to be abandoned. After all, 1 believe 
that she will not be sorry, for she never entered into 
it with any great heartiness.” 

She left the parlor with a light, tripping step, 
which, however, gave signs of faltering as soon as 
the door had closed after her, and for a single mo- 
ment a weary, haggard look crossed her face, but she 
controlled herself instantly, and was quite her usual 
self when she entered Claudine’s room. 

“Are you ready, dear?” she asked, blandly. ‘‘ Mr. 
Benner is waiting.” 

Claudine started up and began adjusting her bon- 
net, without replying. 

* You recollect, do you not, that we have been talk- 
ing of private theatricals of late—you and I—I 
mean?” 

“No. I recollect nothing of the sort.” 

** You must make an effort to do so then, and the 
effort must succeed. Must. Do you understand? 
If Mr. Benner mentions the sulject, you are to treat 
it as if you are glad it is abandoned. The proposed 
play was an out-of-the-way thing which 1 had picked 
up somewhere, full of tragedy and all sorts of hor- 
rors. You are quick-witted enough when you choose, 
and can supply the rest of the particulars for your- 
self. Can and must. It will not be safe to do other- 
‘wise.”” 

‘Is tha a thrust?” asked Claudine, calmly. 

“A thrust—but not so much for you, as—Well, 
never mind now. At least I have deserved that you 
yield this much to my wishes. I have worked and 
schemed for you. I have wished to treat you as if— 
as if—I mean to say that I have meant to do my duty 
by my child.” 

Her accustomed glibness of speech seemed to be 
wholly lost. Her tone was appealing; so was her 
look; and her whole manner, as weil. 

“] think I understand you, mamma. You were 
probably overtaken in acting yourself for once, and 
felt compelled to apologize for the departure from 
your usual manner, by pretending that it was a re- 
hearsal for theatrical purposes. If the subject be 
mentioned to me, I will feign not to have been igno- 
rant of your design. Does that satisfy you?” 

Mrs. Malden professed to be quite satistied. But 
there was a world of sharp scrutiny in the hasty 
glance she turned back upon Claudine—standing 
there with her hand upon the door-knob. 

‘* What does she understand? How much does she 
know?” she asked herself repeatedly, as she slowly 
crossed the hall in returning tothe parlor. ‘ Have I 


Mrs. Malden changed from white to purple, in her’; been warminga scorpion in my nest? If 1 have, she 


shall not live to fasten her fangsin me. But what 
folly! Iam scaring myself at shadows. It is only 
because I lost my self-control, and gave way for once 
to passion, that I have thus become a driveller. That 
must not happen again, I must be on my guard in 
future.” 

That evening Mr. Benner alluded lightly to the 
proposed ‘“ theatricals,” hoping that Claudine would 
not take amiss his refusal to act with them. 

“On the contrary I am glad that your good sense 
yvas superior to your complaisance,” she returned. 
‘*T am no more anxious to make a parade of myself 
on the stage, than you can be.” 

He looked her keenly in the face, and abruptly 
changed the subject. 
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A SONG OF THE FLY SEASON. 





O, the whisking, frisking flies, 
Bobbing about one’s nose and off again; 
Think, whenever you drink, one lies 
Snug in the glass to make you cough again. 
Busy about us all the day, 
Making us leer at beer suspiciously, 
Buzzing at night in a worrying way, 
And waking us up in the morning viciously. 
O, the tiresome, teasing flies! 
Whisk them off, and back they come again; 
Vain the hope of the man who tries, 
By flippers and flappers, to stop their hum again. 


Settling down on each sugary knob, 
Blackening milk with their hairy bodies all, 
Into our coffee at breakfast they fall, 
Fillip them forth, and an impudent nod is all; 
Over the butter one hobbles and sprawls, 
Lift him out, and the ungrateful beggar see, 
Breathing his last on your toast he falls, 
And leaves you his legs as a friendly legacy. 
O, the tiresome, teasing things! 
Of life’s small troubles the living images; 
Waifs and strays of legs and wings, 
Are all the spoils of constant scrimmages. 


Photograph wanted—there’s a pose! 
Features freed from all severity ; 
Stop! there pops a fly on your nose, 
And your face screwed up goes down to posterity. 
Thinner, through dinner being never obtained, 
From taking a morsel these torments prevent all men; 
Bant himself might the fly-world have trained 
To lessen the waistcoats of corpulent gentlemen. 
Tickling, tiresome, teasing flies! 
If they need blessings, there's plenty of mine for ‘em; 
Fidgeting round our noses and eyes, 
Deuce a bit can one write a line for ‘em! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A OIPHER—AND WHAT OAME OF IT. 





BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





Mr. WESLEY GLASSFORD gat in his private office, 


in the great wholesale grocery establishment of 


Glassford & Co. The office was at the rear of the 
first floor of the mammoth concern, and well remov- 
ed from the noise and bustle of the long and crowd- 
ed salesroom beyond; but through the large square 
of glass set in the upper panels of the door could be 
seen the confusion of piles of merchandise, clerks 
running to and fro with samples in their hands, and 
almost an avalanche of customers, some busy in the 
pricing and selection of goods, and some waiting their 
turns. It was a curious and busy scene; and the 
merchant sat there and expatiated upon it, and up- 
on the extent of his business, while his friend, a retail 
dealer from the couutry, listened with increasing in- 
terest. Behind them, at the desk, four clerks were 
engaged at the books; and the merchant concluded 
his observations with the laughing remark: 


** And as you see, Mr. Jonescn, in all this hive of 


industry, I am the only drone. But if I succeed in 
selling half of that consignment of coffee to you, I 
shall not have made a bad day’s work; and I don’t 
think you will. What do you say—will you take it 
with another half cent cff?” 

Mr. Joneson did not exactly know. He wasin 
that state of quandary when a man who is seeking a 
good bargain hates to lose the trade, and is still atraid 
to say yes. He drew with his pencil a few cubalistic 
figures on the white margin of a newspaper, bum- 
med a little, and looked through the glass window. 
What he wanted most of anything, just then, was to 
gain time for mature reflection; and he seized hold 
of the first pretext that offered. A tall young man 
entered the store from the front, walked its levgth 
in range of the window, and stopped directly in front 
of it to change his coat, taking down an old one from 
a nail, and hanging up that which he took off. Mr. 
Joneson was able to observe that he was about twen- 
ty-five years old, and had a good deal of head above 
his eyes, a resolute, handsome mouth, and a quick, 
business kind of a way with him. 

‘I’m thinking about it,” he replied to the ot her’s 
question. ‘ Whois that young man outside?” 

“Don’t you know hiu? Why that is the Co.— 
Glassford & Co., you know; my son-in-law. Arthur, 
look in here a minute.” 

The tall young man came in, and he was present- 
ed to Mr. Joneson as Mr. Arthur Beach; and, atter 
a moment passed in the customary interchange of 
remark upon such occasions, Mr. Beach apologized 
for his great press of busivess on that morning, and 
lett the office tur the supervision of the salesroom. 

“ A very fiue young man. I shoulu say,” remark- 
ed Joneson. ‘“ How long have you had him with 
you?” 

“Three years as partner, and for ten years before 
that as errand and office-boy, clerk, cashier and sales- 
man. And, by the way, Joneson, I could tell you 
an incident connected with his career in this estab- 
lishment, which you'll think about as remarkable 
as anything you ever heard on the street. Shall I 
give it to you while you are makipg up your mind 
about that coifee?” 

His customer replied in the affirmative, and Mr. 
Glassford went on to relate it. How I happened to 


know anything of it is easily explained. I am one of 


the few acquaintances whom Mr. Glassford wel- 
comes to his private office, to chat and read the pa- 
pers; and I happened to be there during this con- 
versation. The story which he told was not a new 
one to me; I had often heard it alluded to, and knew 





the outlines of it; but in order that I might get its 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 








details trom the mouth of one who was better ac- | grieved at such a signal proof of depravity in a lad 
quainted with them than any one else, I listened now | from whom I had expected better things. 
as attentively as Mr. Joneson. The story is indeed a| ‘ What do the bank people say about it?” I asked. 


guage of the merchant in telling it. 





to sea as shipboy, the next week, on an India trader, 


I have often heard it said that trifles make up the | and went to the bottom with her and all bands 
sum of human happiness and misery. My experi- | aboard. That is the report which bas come back, and 
ence tells me that this is true; and the history of | I suppose it istrue. The second cipher is a clever 
Arthur Beach shows it. He is bright, shrewd and | imitation of your handwriting, as you see. The tell- 
enterprising, and pretty well calculated to make his | er did not discover it when he paid it, and not until 
own way in the world; and yet I think that it is | the checks were overhauled, a few days ago, in post- 
mainly owing to a single figure, and a cipher, at that, | ing the books. They made sure that Arthur was still 


that he is to-day the junicr partner of this house. 


here, and then sent an officer to look up Watts. The 


That one figure was the making of him; but it was | result of that search I have told you; Watts’s mouth 


very nearly the ending him, too. I will tell you all 
about it. 

Arthur was taken into my employ at first as er- 
rand-boy, when he was about twelve years old. His 
mother was a poor washerwoman, who sometimes 
worked in my family, and I first gave her son em- 
ployment out of pity for her. After remaining three 
years in this capacity, and showing by his industry 
and tidelity that he could be trusted, he was promot- 
ed to a clerkship, at a salary of ten dollars a week— 
quite a salary, in those days, for a boy fifteen years 
old. But Arthur continued to do well, was careful, 
faithful and correct in everything, helped his old 
mother, and generally was so trustworthy, and la- 
bored so hard to please, that I mentally marked him 
down for a higher and better-paid place, when the 
aftair happened which was to exercise such an influ- 
ence over his future. 

I may say, in the first place, that it had always been 


is forever closed, and this morning the bank-cashier 
sent for me and told me all about it. He advises to 
have Arthur arrested at once.” 

I did not know what to do or say about it. In all 
my business career up to that time, it was the most 
impudent swindle I had seen; and the thought that 
it had been committed by one to whom I had been a 
kind benetactor was hard to bear. And still, the 
alternative of sending this boy to State’s prison, and 
breaking bis poor old mother’s heart, was harder 
still, I didnot know what todo; so I told Mr. Percy 
to go away, and say nothing about it, and I went 
home at night, more annoyed by the affair than if it 
had been the loss of ten times the amount in a mer- 
cantile venture. After tea I sat down in my gown 
and slippers, and attempted to read the evening pa- 
pers, but I could not withdraw my thoughts from 
the affair of this check, and the papér fell from my 
hands while I thought of it. 


a fixed principle with me never to put the honesty of | ‘ Wesley, what is the matter with you?” my wife 


a boy to the test of a money temptation unnecessa- 
rily. Neither Arthur nor any of the younger clerks 
in my house had anything to do with handling mon- 
ey, or keeping accounts, because that work could be 
better done by more skiliful and experienced men, 
and because I have always hated to spread a great 
temptation before one whose charactermay not be 
sufficiently formed to enable him to resist it. De- 
pend upon it, merchants are often ruined, and prom- 
ising young men brought into disgrace, by disregard 
of that part of the prayer which says, ‘‘ Lead us not 
into temptation.” Knowing, therefore, that Arthur 
Beach had no charge of either the money or the 
books, I was surprised beyond bounds when the 
cashier took me aside one day, and declared that he 
had detected Beach in a piece of dishonesty that 
would startle me, 

“It might be worse as to the amount,” he said, 
‘but couldn’t be much worse as to the nature of the 
act. He has robbed you of ninety dollars.” 

* But it’s impossible, Mr. Percy,” I said. “I 
should hate to believe any such thing of Arthur un- 
der any circumstances; but as he is employed here, 
he has bad no chance to do any such thing. I con- 
fess I don’t see how he could possibly make a cent 
here dishonestly.” 

“TI think I can make it clear,’ said Percy. And he 
handed me a piece of paper. I examined it, reex- 
amined it, and thought about it for fifteen minutes, 
while the cashier stood by, waiting to hear what I 
thought of it. 

“It looks bad, Mr. Percy—bad—bad,” I finally 
said, with a shake of the head. And here is what he 
showed me: 


New York, May 17, 18—. 
Insular Bank, 
Pay to the order of Arther Beach $100, and 
charge to account of WESLEY GLASSFORD. 


It bore the endorsement, ‘Pay to Cary Watts,” 
with the name of A:thur Beach under it, both en- 
dorsement and signature Leing in Arthur’s hand- 
writing; and under that was the name “Cary 
Watts,” written in another hand. 

This check was one of my own, and I recognized 
the signature ‘“ Wesley Glassford,” as unquestion- 
ably my writing. The check was on a printed form, 
the only writing upon it being the date,amount and 
names; and I remembered on the instant my giving 
it to Arthur, and the circumstances. It was about 
six weeks before, one Saturday night, when he re- 
turned to the store quite late, having been sent to 
Brooklyn on some important matter of business. 
The cashier had gone; and as Arthur wanted his 
week's wages, of course, and there was uo one to 
pay him, I undertook to see to it. To my surprise, 
there was hardly a dollar in the safe, so closely were 
the deposits made. I was vexed about it; and my 
vexation was not diminished when I discovered that 
I had not tive dollars in my pocket. I took the 
check-book, dashed off a check for the amount due 
him, and gave it to him with the remark that it was 
the best 1 could do under the circumsiances. He 
went away with it, and from that night I never 
thought of the matter again until the check was 
handed me by the cashier. But I remembered it 
pertectly well, from the tact of the vexation I felt at 
not being able to pay a clerk on Saturday night, and 
it being the only check Arthur ever received from 
me. Iremembered just as distinctly as though it 
had occurred the day before that Arthur had been 
paid up promptly every Saturday; that there was 
hever more than ten dollars owing him, and that the 
anount which I put into this check was ouly ten 
dollars. In my haste, I had merely written “10” 
in the blank, instead of writing out the amount in 
words; and some one had cieverly added another 
cipher, making the amount $100. I felt ashamed 
and grieved; ashamed that I had done so unbusiness- 


asked. ‘* You are dreadfully absent-minded to-night, 
and don't answer a question I ask you.” 

With that I had to tell ber all about it, enjoining 
her to secrecy, and asked her opinion and advice. I 
am never above stating my business affairs to my 
wife, and have sometimes derived benefit in so doing, 
from her quick perceptions; but on this occasion she 
could say notbing but to express her surprise and 
sorrow that Arthur, whom she knew and liked, 
should turn out so badly, and to pity his mother. I 
rather expected to hear her question Arthur’s guilt, 
and I must confess [ was confirmed in my own fears 
upon finding that the idea of his innocence did not 
occur to her. 

Before I left the house the next morning, on my 
way down to business, my daughter Ryth, then a 
girl of about twelve, stopped me in the hail. Ruth 
wes a good child as ever lived, and her mother often 
remarked that she herself bad not as much influence 
over me.as the girl had. She was, as she is, one of 
the kindest-hearted beings in the world, and with 
the most positive convictions on every subject upon 
which she formed a belief. Sbe inherited all of her 
mother’s acute perceptions, and something more; 
and I was often astonished to discover ber judgwents 
pertectly correct upon subjects which she would not 
be supposed to know anything of. 

**]T want one favor of you, father,” she said, put- 
ting up her mouth. Of course, Joneson, you've ob- 
served that when your wife and daughters want any- 
thing of you which you are likely to find hard to do, 
they in variably begin with a kiss. It has a soften- 
ing eftect, I suppose. 

“ Well, Ruth—what is it?” 

“Tt is about Arthur Beach,” she replied, with 
some hesitation. “I heard what you told mother 
last night, and I want you to promise not to dia- 
charge him if he denies it. I know he will deny it.” 

** But that isn’tall, my daughter. If he put that 
cipher in the check, he is guilty of furgery, and can 
be sent to State’s prison.” 

“ And surely, father, you wouldn’t want to send 
him there?’”? And Ruth opened her big blue eyes in 
great distress, 

** No—I don’t want to; but—” 

* You don’t think him guilty?” 

“Well, I don’t know, Ruth. It looks suspicious. 
You see—” 

‘Father, he is no more guilty than I am,” said 
Ruth, in her positive way. ‘‘I bave seen him when 
he brought bundles bere, and there is not a dishon- 
est look about him. And you know I have visited 
bis mother when she was sick; and if you could see 
what a good old creature she is, and hear her tell 
how kind Arthur is to ber, and how he brings her all 
the money he earns, and all that he does for her, I 
don’t think you would suspect him for a moment.” 

**And who does Ruth think it is, if it was not 
Arthur?” 

“T can’t tell, father; I don’t know those people you 
spoke cf last night; but I am confident it was not 
Le. I want yeu to keep him in the store, and not to 
make him nor bis mother any trouble about this; 
and you will see that it will all be explained. Will 
you, father?” 

I was too much astonished to joke my little daugh- 
ter about her interest in Arthur, and I tried hard to 
deny her request; but she was toomuch forme. She 
| persisted, although I shook my head,and insisted that 
it could not possibly be done; and I did not leave the 
house until [ had given her my promise, very much 
against my will, | must say, for my disposition was 
to discharge the boy, for my own good, and keep the 
thing still, for bis. But Ruth prevailed, as usual, 
and I started down the street with very grave appre- 
hensions as to the result of this procedure. 





ier in his office. He sent for the paying teller, Mr. 


Swopes, and the latter came bustling into the office, ' 


like a thing as to fill out a check in this way, and | rubbing his hands and chuckling. He was a little, 


| reputed one of the best bank officials iu the city, ard 
remarkable one; and I take an early occasion to lay it ‘It was presented by Cary Watts, the Monday af- | 
before the world, preserving as far as possible the lan- | ter its date, and the money was paid him. He is a 


young fellow about Arthur’s age; or was, for he went 


| is dead now, and cannot speak for himself; but I am 


rotund man, with a bald head, an eye like a hawk’'s, 
a@ book nose, andasly corner in his mouth. He waa 


he was a power at the Insular. 

“The only time in my lite that I was ever imy os. 
ed upon in this way, sir,” he said. ‘The only tor 
gery, sir, that ever passed me.” 

‘* You remember that it was presented by the lad, 
Cary Watts?” 

*O yes, perfectly. I happened to know him; in 
fact, he was oflice-boy here before he took his sea- 
faring notion into his heal. He wrote his name on 
the check there at the desk, aud took the morey 
—one hundred dollars. I suppose I did not exanire 
the check as closely as I should have done if a 
stranger had presented it. Very cunning young 
rascals, sir, both of them.” 

The teller went back to his counter, and I talked 
with the cashier. He vas a stern, implacatie wan, 
and insisted upon Arthur’s being arrested at o1ce, 
as 800n as a warrant could be obtained. He laugheu 
at my suggestion that the boy’s guilt was not © rain, 
and rather shocked me with a view of the case which 
he said he had no doubt was the correct one. He 
thought that the crime was concerted by the two 
boys together, and that it was shrewdly planned be- 
tween them; that Cary Watts was agreed upon to 
present the check, as his absence would render his 
arrest impossible, and draw suspicion from Arthur, 

“And I haven’t the slightest doubt in the world!” 
said the cashier, “ that these two precious young ras- 
cals divided the money thus obtained. It is not 
much object to take trouble to recover back so small 
an amount, even if it could be recovered; but I think 
it is due to the community that this boy be stopped 
short in his career of iniquity.” 

I told him I would think of the matter for a while 
longer, and left bim for the cflice. He laughed as I 
went out, and said: 

‘Don’t give me credit for so much keenness in 
probing this affair. Mr. Swopes, with his usual 
acuteness, guessed what I have told you; and I think 
he is right. Swopes isn’t apt to be wrong about such 
things.” 

You may be sure that I entered my office that morn- 
ing with a clouded brow, and a heavy beart under 
my coat. I bad got to thinking that the cashier was 
more than half right, and that it woul! be a wreng 
and an outrage to society to let Arthur Beach escape. 
But there was one thing more to do, and I proceed- 
ed to confront him with the proofs of his guilt. I 
sent for him, and he came down to me bright and 
cheery, and bade me a hearty ‘‘ good-morning, sir!” 
As I looked at his intelligent, honest face, I cou'd 
not blame Ruth for her confidence in him; and! 
found the job of accusing him of the crime as ugly a 
thing as I ever attempted to do. 

“ Arthur,” I said, producing the check, “did yru 
ever see this before?”’ 

He took it and looked at it. 

* Certainly, sir,” he said; ‘‘ you gave it to me the 
day it is dated. I remember—but ho—there is some- 
thing wrong! Thecheck you gave me was fur ten 
dollars; this is for one hundred.” 

He looked at it closely and carefully; his face ex- 
pressed doubt, bewilderment; nothing more. I 
scanned it closely, and could find no trace of con- 
scious guilt. 

“ What did you do with it, Arthur?” I asked. 

“T transferred it to Cary Watts,’ he arswered. 
without hesitation. “It was Saturday night, you 
remember; the banks were closed, and I could not 
get the money. I neeled it very badly; I did not 
know how IL coukl do any Sunday marketing with. 
outit. While I was pondering about it, I met Cary 
Watts; and he, kind-hearte! fellow as he always 
was, insisted on knowing what ailed me, and then 
on taking the check and lending we the money til 
he could get it from the bank. H> gave me ten dol 
lars and took the check; and that is the last I have 
seen of it until to-day.” 





‘after that check left my hands, that second cipher 
was inserted in it, and Cary Watts received one hun- 
dred dollars for it at the Insular Bank. I want you 
to tell me all you know about it.”’ 

The boy reddened at the tone in which I spoke, and 
the look of my eye; but he spoke up promptly and 
answere! me without the least hesitation. 

“Upon my honor, sir, I have told you all I know 
ofit. Ideclare ihat this forgery had not been done 
when I gave the check to Cary, and that I never did 
it, and know nothing of its being done; but, sir, if 
one of us must be suspected, innocent as I am, I pre- 
fer that it should be me rather than poor Cary. He 


no more certain of my own innocence than that Cary 

Watts never made that alteration, and never receiv- 

ed more than ten dollars on that paper at the bank. 

Ee was the soul of henor, sir; he never did it.” 
**Then who could have done it?” 





hands directly to the teller of the bank, and it’s not 
for me to intimate suspicions of anybody; but [ will 
aasert while I bave breath, and before the throne of 
judgment itself, that neither Cary Watts nor I have 
any guiltin this matter.” 


truth, as he spoke; and I had no answer ready for 





him. In spite of all my doubts, I think I should ,, 


have discharged him on the spot, but for my promise 


| to Ruth. I was never in sucb a quandary in my life; 
I stepped in at the Insular, and called on the cash- | 


I believed the boy guilty and innocent in the same 


breath, and was turmentd toknow what todo. Fi- J 
nally | said: 3y 









































“Arthur,” said I, as sternly as 1 conld aay it, [fn 
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**T don’t know, sir; I suppose it passed from his f 





He was the personification of earnestness and @ 


“You may return to your work, Ar 


nothing of this” 


“T can hardly hope to keep my place 


turning pale with his emotion, * unles 
believe me innocent.” 


“Til try to, Arthar, my boy—I'll : 


| claimed, fairly thrown off my guard 
ness. I took his hand kindly, when t: 
broke down, and cried over it like a gir! 


* Excuse me, sir,” he sobbed, “ bur I 
It would kill my poor mother to know 


| suspected of any such tning. There I > 
about this affair which I don't unde: 


you'll have faith in me, I believe it w 
up, and my innocence established. G. 
sir, fur your kindness to me; 1 think + 
worthy of it, in the end.” 

With that be went back to his work, 
ter was passed over, much to the diagu 
fer, the cashler of the bank, and Swoy- 
Indeed, it was very hard preventing th. 
officials from making a complaint agal: 
their own responsibility. They decla: 
conduct in suppressing it was as bad : 
ing a felony, and they looked at me a: 
have looked at a maniac, when I toh! t: 
affair was more mysterious to me than 
mente of of electro-biology; and that, t: 
not the slightest idea who the forger w. 
think it was Arthur, nor that be hac 
partinit. But I paid them back the 1 
they had lost, which quieted them (an. 
Joneson, thowe banks don't have man) 
money cannot solace), and for more thar 
was nothing more heard of this check. 
was not known to any one beyond th: 
mentioned, by whom it was kept a pro 
and until the denovement broke upor 
worked on at his post as faithfully as e 
bly burdened, as I could easily see, by | 
this dreadful suspicion. You may bk 
breathed more freely myself when the 
finally vindicated, and that I did not lac, 
tion of his patient heroism. 

Joneason, did you ever wake up on a 
morning, and find yourself perfectly t! 
knocked morally senseless, as it were, 
tonishing discovery that A., B. or C., « 
tip top fellow in the financial world, h» 
from his high elevation into a disgrac 
proved himself the biggest scoundrel 
Well, if you have, you will knew how 
my sensations when the Herald one m« 
ed me that Reginald Swopes, for a long 
teller of the Insular Bank, had been .. 
lodged in the Tombs, charged with a n. 
ing series of frauds, peculations and 
tending over a period of five years, 
bank was the loser, and himself suppor. 
gainer, tothe amount of not less tha 
dred thousand dollars. IT rubbed my « 
paragraph again, and seizing my hat, 
the Insular Bank. The cashier was | 
dozens of people went away, unable to . 
I pencilled my name on a card, and & 
the door was quickly opened to me. 
flanked on either side by a clerk, and 
in great folio books and bundles of not. 

** Ho, Glasstord—glad you came,” he 
soon as he saw me, jumping up, ar 
hand. ‘ You've heard of our calamit 
The most astounding thing that I ever | 
of; it surprises us more than any one ¢ 
last man in all New York I should ba 
such rascality. I shan't know who. 
next.” 

* Do you lose much?” I asked. 

“ The Insular will lose not leas than 
thousand, unless the scamp can be ma 
What he has done with his plunder nm 
He has confessed the whole thing, bat 
gam bled itall away, which i» absurd, f 
pose he ever entered a gambling-place | 
he don’t know one card from another, 
induce him to give up most of the mon 
him down as easily as the law will all: 
say—what has become of that boy we hi 
about with the check?” 

“ Arthur Beach? He is with me yet 
charged him. You remember you thou 
because I believed him innocent of the | 

“Yes; and you were right abut 
Swopes mentioned that with others of ! 
and confessed that after receiving the « 
Cary Watts the ten dollars, and learnin 
about to go to sea, he forged that ciphe 
took the ninety dollars, thinking the ca. 
60 strong against the boys that they wo 
be sent to State’s prison, and their m 
The abominable bypocrite!" And the 
jer pounded the table in bis jast indigna 
artfully he did plan it—how slyly be ' 
suspicion on your clerk—how he insiste 
punished—and what « black-hearted vi 
be to be willing to covlly rain sach @ b 
dollars! I tell you what, Glassford, if 
the heavy lows we are threatened wit! 
temporize with him a moment; but yo 
we are situated.” 

I was able to predict to myself at t 
what the end of this basiness would be 
pened just as I thought. When 5 
Swopes was called up for examination 
magistrate, there was no one to appear 
and he was discharged. | have nod 

Insular received all of ite money back | 
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THe FLAG el OUR UNION. 





“You may return to your work, Arther, and say 


| nothing of this.” 


“I can hardly hope to keep my place, sir,” he said, 





control, saving enough to get ‘hie out of the o coun- 
try; and thus the penul service of the State was 
| cheated out of the labors of Mr. Reginald Swopes for 


turning pale with his emotion, “ unless you heartily | | a long term of ycars. I heard of his taking the steam- 


| believe me innocent.” 


“Tl try to, Arthur, my boy—I’ll try to,” I ex- 
claimed, fairly thrown off my guard by his manli- 
ness. I took his hand kindly, when the poor boy 
broke down, and cried over it like a girl. 

‘* Excuse me, sir,” he sobbed, “ but I can’t help it. 
It would kill my poor mother to know that 1 was 
suspected of any such tning. There I some mystery 
about this affair which I don’t understand; but if 
you’ll have faith in me, I believe it will be cleared 
up, and my innocence established. God bless you, 
sir, fur your kindness to me; I think you’ll find me 
worthy of it, in the end.” 

With that he went back to his work, and the mat- 
ter was passed over, much to the disgust of my cash- 
ier, the cashier of the bank, and Swopes, the teller. 
Indeed, it was very hard preventing the two bank- 
officials from making a complaint against Arthur on 
their own responsibility. They declared that my 
conduct in suppressing it was as bad as compound- 
ing a felony, and they looked at me as they would 
have looked at a maniac, when I told them that the 
affair was more mysterious to me than the develop- 
ments of of electro-biology; and that, though I had 
not the slightest idea who the forger was, I did not 
think it was Arthur, nor that he had any hand or 
partinit. But I paid them back the ninety dollars 
they had lost, which quieted them (and you know, 
Joneson, those banks don’t have many griefs that 
money cannot solace), and for more than a year there 
was nothing more heard of this check. The matter 
was not known to any one beyond the few I have 
mentioned, by whom it was kept a profound secret, 
and until the denouement broke upon us, Arthur 
worked on at his post as faithfully as ever, but terri- 
bly burdened, as I could easily see, by the weight of 
this dreadful suspicion. You may be sure that I 
breathed more freely myself when the poor boy was 
finally vindicated, and that I did not lack for admira- 
tion of his patient heroism. 

Joneson, did you ever wake up on a fine summer 
morning, and find yourself perfectly thunderstruck, 
knocked morally senseless, as it were, by some as- 
tonishing discovery that A., B. or C., or some other 
tip-top fellow in the financial world, had come down 
from his high elevation into a disgraceful heap, and 
proved himself the biggest scoundrel in the city? 
Well, if you have, you will knew how to appreciate 
my sensations when the Herald one morning inform- 
ed me that Reginald Swopes, for a long time paying 
teller of the Insular Bank, had been arrested and 
lodged in the Tombs, charged with a most astound- 
ing series of frauds, peculations and forgeries, ex- 
tending over a period of five years, by which the 
bank was the loser, and himself supposed to be the 
gainer, tothe amount of not less than three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. I rubbed my eyes, read the 
paragraph again, and seizing my hat, I started for 
the Insular Bank. The cashier was invisible, and 
dozens of people went away, unable to see him; but 
I pencilled my name on a card, and sent it in, and 
the door was quickly opened to me. I found him 
flanked on either side by a clerk, and almost buried 
in great folio books and bundles of notes and checks. 

* Ho, Glasstord—glad you came,” he ejaculated as 
soon as he saw me, jumping up, and seizing my 
hand. ‘* You’ve heard of our calamity, I suppose? 
The most astounding thing that I ever knew or heard 
of; it surprises us more than any one else. The very 
last man in all New York I should bave selected for 
such rascality. I shan’t know whom to distrust 
next.” 

* Do you lose much?” I asked. 

“The Insular will lose not less than two hundred 
thousand, unless the scamp can be made to disgorge. 
What he has done with his plunder nobody knows. 
He has confessed the whole thing, but says he has 
gambled it all away, which is absurd, for I don’t sup- 
pose he ever entered a gambling-place in his life, and 
he don’t know one card from another. We hope to 
induce him to give up most of the money, by letting 
him down as easily as the law willallow us. But I 
say—what has become of that boy we had the trouble 
about with the check?” 

“ Arthur Beach? He is with me yet; I never dis- 
charged him. You remember you thought me crazy 
because I believed him innocent of the forgery.” 

“Yes; and you were right about it, after all. 
Swopes mentioned that with others of his rascalities, 
and confessed that after receiving the check, paying 
Cary Watts the ten dollars, and learning that he was 
about to go to sea, he forged that cipher himself, and 
took the ninety dollars, thinking the case would look 
80 strong against the boys that they would be sure to 
be sent to State’s prison, and their mouths closed. 
The abominable hypocrite!” And the worthy cash- 
ier pounded the table in his justindignation. ‘ How 
artfully he did plan it—how slyly he tried to throw 
suspicion on your clerk—how he insisted on his being 
punished—and what a black-hearted villain he must 
be to be willing to covlly ruin such a boy for ninety 
dollars! I tell you what, Glassford, if it wasn’t for 
the heavy loss we are threatened with, I wouldn’t 
temporize with him a moment; but you know how 
we are situated.” 

I was able to predict to myself at that moment 
what the end of this business would be; and it hap- 
pened just as I thought. When Mr. Reginald 
Swopes was called up for examination before the 
magistrate, there was no one to appear against him, 
and he was discharged. 1 have uo doubt that the 
Insular received all of its money back that he could 


; at this moment. 


| Council R. and 8. Masters, Fast Boston - 


| er for San Francisco soon after, and I presume he is 


preying upon the people in some part of the world 
I was generous enough not to say 
anyt bing to the cashier ‘‘ about compounding felo- 
nies,” and I venture to say that my conduct towards 
Arthur will compare favorably with his toward 
Swopes. But I was greatly pleased by one thing 
that he said to me just as I was leaving his office. 

“That is a noble fellow of yours, Giassford. I have 
done him a great injustice, and I am sorry for it; and 
you may tell him that he can have an eight hundred 
dollar clerkship in the Insular, if he wants it.” 

“Til tell him,” I replied, “but I think I can say 
that he would prefer to stay with me for a thousand.” 

And he did. I think I was never quite so well 
pleased about anything in my lite, as to find Arthur 
vindicated at last, and my own “suber second 
thought” of his innocence justified. I cannot de- 
scribe his delight upon learning it. From that time 
he rose, step by step, in my business, until he became 
a partner init. Ofcourse his advancement has been 
owing in a great measure to his own ability, integ- 
rity and industry; but still I have given him extra- 
ordinary opportunities, without which he could nev- 
er have reached the place where you find him now. 
I wanted to make all the reparation in my power for 
the cruel injustice we had done him, and for the 
narrow escape be had made on account of it from 
ruin and disgrace; and therefore I put him forward 
as fast as possible. I did more; I felt so conscience- 
stricken about it that I took him home with me, to 
give my wife a chance to do him justice; and he be- 
came a frequent and welcome visitor at the house. I 
can tell this part of the story in a few words; he mar- 
ried Ruth the day he became my partner. Romantic, 
wasn’t it, Joneson? But he did, and I wouldu’t 
want a better husband for her. All this, you sge, 
came of a cipher; and you will agree that I was right 
in saying that one cipher was the making, and was 
very nearly the undoing of my son-in-law. 

Mr. Joneson was as much interested by this story 
as I presume my reader has been; but he reaped one 
benefit from it which I am sorry that my reader will 
not. Mr. Glassford’s sympathies were so excited and 
his heart was 80 opened by his own recital of Arthur 
Beach’s vicissitudes, that when the question of coffee 
arose again between them, he allowed Mr. Joneson 
to take the whole quantity at one and a half cent 
per pound below bis original offer. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.} 





MASONIC MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 


St.John’sLodge - - - - = = Ist Monday. 
Mt. Lebanon - - - - - = 2nd Monday 
Massachusetts - - - - - + 38d Monday. 
Germania - - - - - - 4th Monday. 
Revere - - - - - - - - Ist Tuesday. 
Aberdour - - - - - + - 2nd Tuesday. 
Joseph Warren - ¥ "= 4th Tuesday. 
Columbian - - - - - - - Ist Thursday. 


St. Andrew's - - - © a 
Winslow Lewis - - - - - « 


2nd Thursday. 
2nd Friday. 


Eleusis - - 2 + + + 38d ‘Thursday. 
Zetland Lodge, U. D. - - - - - 3d ‘Tuesday, 
St. Andrew" s eo - 2+ - += Ist Wednesday. 
St. Paul's Chap - - 8d Tuesday. 


Council Royal 4 Sele ct Masters - Last Thursday. 
Boston Encampment - - 3a Wednesday. 
De Molay Encampment - - - — - 4th Wednesday. 
St. Pernard Encampment - - - Ist Friday. 
Grand Lodge - 2nd Wed.in Dec. March, June and Sept 
Grand Chapter - ‘Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. 
Grand Council - Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. 


The above bodies meet at Masonic Temple, corner of 
Tremont and Boylston streets. 


OTHER MASONIC MEETINGS. 
Mount Tabor Lodge. East Boston - - 3d Thnsday. 
Baalbec, East Boston . - Ist Tuesday. 
Hammatt, East Boston - <e “4th Wednesday. 
St. Paul's, South Boston - - - Ist Tuesday. 
Gate of the Temple, South Boston - + 4th Tuesday. 
Adelphi, South Boston” - - Ist Thursday. 


Washington, Roxbury - - - - - 2d Thursday. 
Lafayette, Roxbury - - - - - 2d Monday. 
Star of Bethlehem, Chelsea - © + 8d Wednesday. 


Robert Lash, Chelsea - - - 
King Solomon’ 8, Charlestown - 
Henry Price, C harlestown iso 
Amicable, Cambridgeport - - 
Putnam, East C ambridge - 
Hiram, Arlington - Thursday 
Mount Olivet, Old Cambri dge 

Union, Dorchester - - 


-4th Wednesday. 
2nd Tuesday. 
4th Wednesday. 
- Ist Thursday. 
- 3d Monday. 
on or before F. M. 
d ‘thursday. 
Tuesday on or before F. M. 
Hy de Park. Dorchester - - - - 3d Thursday. 
John Abbot, Somerville - - -  - Ist Tuesday. 
Mount Vernon, Malden - - - - - Ist Friday. 
Wyoming, Melrose -  - = + 2nd Monday. 
Mount Hermon, Meaford Thursday on or before F. M. 
Mount Horeb, Woburn - : - Ist Wednesday. 
Eliot, Jamaica Plain - Thursday on or before FM. 
Belmont, Belmont - - Monday on or after F. M 
Pequossette, Watertown Thursday on or after F. 
William Parkman. Winchester - 2nd ‘Tue osday. 
Sethesda, Brighton = - - - Ist Tuesday. 
Monitor, Waltham - - Monday on or before F. M. 
St. John’s Chapter, East Boston - 4th Monday. 
St. Matthew's Chapter, South Boston 2nd Monday 
Mount Vernon Chapter, Roxbury — - - 3d Thursday. 
Chapter of the Shekinah, C helsea - 2nd Wednesday. 
Cambridge Royal Arch C hapter, Cambridge 3d Friday. 
Waverly Royal Arch Chapter, Melrose 1st Wedne esday. 
Mystic C hapter, Medtord - Thursday after F. M, 
2nd Friday. 
Ist Monday. 
Ist Wednesday. 
2nd Wednesday. 


St Omer Encampment, South Boston 
Palestine Encampment, Chelsea - - 
Hugh de Payens Encampment, Melrose 
RRR RRR 
A STRONG FOUNDATION.—It is apparently the in- 
tention to build the new Masonic Temple in Phila- 
delphia strongly. A layer of stone thirty feet deep 





is to be deposited as a foundation for the tower. 
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WHAT ‘MATTER? 

There isa very disagreeable, at the same time, 
perbaps, very useful class of people, who are distrust- 
ing everything and digging here and there for new 
truth—like men who dig around the foundations of 
their houses, to the danger of tumbling those houses 
down about their ears. There are such in our Order 
who distrust its traditions, and endeavor to prove 
that things are not what they seem—who dispute its 
chronology, and show, offensively, that certain events 
never took place, and reveal discrepances of most 
direful importance. What matter is it, after all, if 
things are not exactly as received? Does it make 
anybody any happier to know that that which has 
been revered for certain sufficient reasons is based on 
wrong premises, and therefore worthless? Would 
we not rather cling to our error, unthankfally re- 
garding those who would enlighten us? We havea 
friend who insists upon it that the world does not re- 
volve around the sun, because the phenomeuon of 
the sun and moon standing still could not have oc- 
curred were it as science states. To undeceive him 
would be to throw down one of the most sacred im- 
ages in the temple of his worship, and implant 
doubts where before was confidence. With regard 
to Masonry, these mousers cannot shake our faith in 
its antiquity, nor create disbelief in its traditions. 
“A, L. 5868” ia authority, whoever to the contrary, 
and the trinity of the Temple its patrons beyond a 
peradventure. What matter forms any way? That 
which does us good has no dependence on dates. It 
is principle, which antedates everything—even 
the universe itself. Solomon may not have lain 
bricks as an operative master mason, but if he 
acted the principles that we recognize he was a work- 
er with us, and for us. If presented through forms 
that are pleasant to us, what matter if these forms 
are five thousand, or fifty years old? They are sat- 
isfactory, and that is enough. Hence we feel like 
the “ Rough Diamond” in the play, who did not 
care how far it was to the moon so that it shone. 
Mr. Monkbarns was not very well pleased to be in- 
formed by Eddie Ochiltre that the antique stone he 
had discovered was not a Roman relic; nor Mr. Pick- 
wick that the ancient drinking cup he had found 
was other than he deemed. We feel very much the 
same, and deem that publishers of Masonic maga- 
zines do wrong in admitting papers discussing the 
antiquities of Masonry. The world, inimical to Ma- 
sunry, will be glad to see what it may fancy a bone 
of contention, though it never can be a vital question, 
and therefore everything should be kept trom it that 
may tend to lift the veil that guards the arcana of 
the Order. Of course the explorers cannot help 
seeking, but if they were a little less ambitious of 
making their discoveries known, through print, and 
a little more judicious, they would do far better. 
They do the Order no good at all, though they may 
not injure it. 





WoRK RESUMED.—Our absent brethren are re- 
turning to the city and resuming work, some of the 
lodges having already despatched a little business, 
just enough to remove some of the rust and show 
what can be done in the future, when cold weather 
setsin. We would again take occasion to once more 
recommend to masters to make their lodges attrac- 
tive and not mere machines, without sociability or 
life. We have had enough of it and it is time that a 
refurm commenced. The quicker the better. 





DEDICATION OF A LODGE RooM.—The brethren 
of Charlestown belonging to King Solomon’s Lodge, 
which was instituted eighty-tive years ago, recently 
leased the old Washington Hall on Main street, for a 
period of twenty years, and have had the same fitted 
up in a most elegant manner fora Lodge room. Fri- 
day being the eighty-tifth anniversary of the Lodge, 
the members assembled at their new Lodge room, and 
dedicated the same with appropriate and impres- 
sive ceremonies. Grand Master Dame and other 
high and distinguished members of the order were 
present and officiated in the interesting exercises of 
the occasion. 


w 


CONSECRATION AT NANTUCKET. 


We take the following trom the Nantucket Mirror 
in relation to the consecration of a new Chapter in 
that town: 

Ou Thursday last the officers of the Most Excellent 
Grand Chapter of Royal Arch Masons of the State | 
of Massachusetts visited our island, and in the even- | 
ing constituted and consecrated the Subordinate | 
Chapter in this town, under the title of The Isle of 
the Sea Chapter, and installed its officers in due form. | 
Most Excellent Solon Thornton officiated as Grand | 
High Priest; Excellent William Parkman as Dep- 
uty Grand High Priest; Excellent J. K. Baker, Jr., ' 
as Grand Scribe; the Rev Dr. F. C. Ewer, as Grand 
Chaplain; Excellent A. G@ Chapman, Grand Lec- 
turer, officiating as Grand Captain of the Host; Ex- 
cellent Charles Powers as Grand Secretary; and Ex- 
cellent Eben F. Gay as Grand Tyler. At half past 
eight in the evening the Grand Chapter, escorted by 
a Committee, entered the Lodge room, the Grand Or- 
ficers assuming the seats, which were vacated for 
that purpose by the officers of the New Chapter. 
After brief remarks by the Most Excellent High 
Priest and a prayer, the Rev. Dr. Ewer delivered an | 
address on the subject of the Stability of Free Ma- | 
sonry, paying special consideration, in the course of 
his remarks, to the charge, that Masonry was infidel 
in its tendencies, and answering that charge. We 
refrain trom giving an abstract of the oration, as we 





design to spread it in full before our readers at an 
early day. After Dr. Ewer had taken his seat, the 
charter that bad been granted to the New Chapter 
was read, and the Most Excellent High Priest then 
formally “constituted” the Chapter under its title 
of ‘Isle of the Sea.” The ark and the furnitare 
were then uncovered, and the Grand Chaplain, hold- 
ing a pot of incense in bis hand, and descending to 
the floor, ‘‘ consecrated ’ the Chapter in the follow- 
ing words, viz.: 

“To our Most Excellent Patron Z+rubbabel, we 
solemnly dedicate this Chapter. May the blessing of 
our Heavenly High Priest descend and rest upon its 
members, and way their felicity be immortal. Glory 
be to God on High.’”’ 

The Grand and Subordinate Lodges then respond- 
ed in the words: 

* As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall 
be, world without end. Awen. 

Companion Charles H. Jaggar was then presented 
for installation as High Priest of the new Chapter. 
After taking the customary vows be was caused to 
kneel at the altar, and the Grand Chaplain, descend- 
ing to the altar, and kneeling also, said an installa- 
tion prayer in his behalf. The new High Priest con- 
tinuing upon his knees, then took the solemn obliga- 
tion of his office, after which he was invested with 
the breasiplate, and presented with the three great 
lights of Masonry, the Charter of his Chapter, the 
gavel and the Constitution of Royal Arch Masonry. 
He was then inducted to his throne, and addressed 
by the Grand High Priest as High Priest of the Isle 
of the Sea Chapter. Tbe Grand Honors were then 
given. 

The following companions were then, with the cus- 
tomary formalities, installed in their respective of- 
fices, and duly invested by the Grand High Priest, 
viz.: Joseph S. Barney, as King; Charles E .Allen, 
as Scribe; George S. Wilbur, as Captain of the Host: 
Orin F. Adams, as Principal Sojourner; James F. 
Chase, as Royal Arch Captain; S. R. Williams, H.C. 
Pinkham and George F. Bunker, as Masters respec- 
tively of the third, second and first Veils; George W. 
Macy as Treasurer, and F. B. Smith, as Sentinel. 

After a brief and graceful address to the new chap- 
ter by the Grand High Priest, the Most Excellent 
Grand Chapter formed again in procession, and es- 
corted by the reception committee, retired from the 
room. A large number ot Master Masons were pres- 
ent during the ceremonies. 


—_—orn 


DEDICATION IN SKOWEGAN, ME. 


We learn from the Skowegan Clarion that the new 
Masonic Temple in that town was dedicated on Wed- 
nesday, according to the mystic rites of the Order. 
Upon the arrival of the special train @ procession 
was formed under the direction of General Isaac 
Dyer Chief Marshal, composed of the following 
Commanderies and Lodges: Grand Lodge of Maine; 
Maine Commandery, Gardiner, George H. Holmes, 
Eminent Comiander, 40 members present. This is 
the oldest Commandery in the State, having been 
instituted in 1821; Trinity Commandery, Augusta, 
David Cargill, Commander, 75 members; Dunlap 
Commandery, Bath, C H. McLellan, Commander, 25 
members; Portland Commandery, Portland, Stephen 
Berry, Coomauiler, 60 members; Skowhegan Com- 
mandery, Nathan Woodbury, Commander, 35 mem- 
bers; Bethlehem Lodge, Augusta, N. W. Cole, Mas- 
ter,75 members; Temple Luige, Winthrop, L. B. 
Moody, Master, 30 members; Kennebec Lodge, Hal- 
lowell, James Atkins, S. W., 30 members; Somerset 
Lodge, Skowhegan, Wm. Tucker, Master, 225 mem- 
bers; Northern Star Lodge, North Anson, C. S. Man- 
ter, Master, 40 members. Music was furnished by 
five bands— Portland, Gardiuer, Augusta, Vassalboro 
and Skowhegan. The dedicatory services were per- 
formed by Grand Master Murrey of the Grand Lodge 
of Maine. A sumptuous repast provided by the Ma- 
sons of Skowhegan at Coburn Hall, was partaken of 
atter the dedicatory exercises. The tables were ar- 
ranged with excellent taste, and the entertainment 
was bountiful and rich. ‘The procession was the 
finest ever seen in this part of Maine, the music was 
excellent, and everything passed off in the most sat- 
isfactory manner. The oration of Kev. Mr. Bolles 
was listened to by a crowded audience and was of a 
high order. 





oo 





CONGRESS OF FREE Masons.—A Masonic Con- 





gress, embracing representatives of the Craft from 
all parts of the world, has been convoked for this 
month, at Havre, France. There are five questions 
set down for discussion at this meeting: 1. Masonry 
at the present time; Does it maintain itself on a level 
with social and humanitarian progress? 2. On the 


| influence of Masonry on the general progress of sen- 
| timents, 


ideas and manners. How this influence 
should be exercised at present. 3. The fundamental 
principles of Masonry being universal, what meas- 


, ures may be taken in order that regular Masons may 


make themselves known as such in the workshops, 
with all the rites and all the obediences? 4. How 
can Free Masonry react on our epoch against the 


. idea of war, which is the negative of human frater- 


nity? 5. In what measure and in what manner is 
it proper to practise proselytism against the profane? 





As the ice upon the mountain, when the warm 
breath of summer’s sun breathes upon it, melts and 
divides into drops, each of which reflects an image 
of the sun; so in life, the smile of God’s love divides 
itself in separate forms, each bearing in it and re- 
flecting an image of God’s love. 





fame We Sete 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








[Written for The Fiag of our Union.) 


Leaves from the Arethusa’s Log. 


Ne. 15. of swinging a blowat him. He crouched close to the 


rock, saying in a iow, quick tone: 





BY W. H. MACY. 





nodder stick—big stone a!) ’e same. 


i stand by to give it to him.” 
ESCAPE OF THE SAVAGES.—RECOVERY OF | Nothing conld have been better pianned; as the | 


THE BOAT.—MAGICAL EFFECTS OF LYNCH | pursuing savage could not see him until their faces | 


LAW. | were close together, Peter having all the advantage 

TuIs division of opinion among the barbarians was | of the higher position. 

@ circumstance in our favor; and some of them made | ment of rock of convenient weight, 1 crouched a little 
signals aside to us to go; slyly swinging their hands | up the hill in rear of my comrade, just giving him 
in the direction of Hanayapa, where the ship lay. | room to draw back his heavy pole. 
Indeed, we were even then gradually edging away 
from the crowd; for Peter had seized the right mo- 
ment, while the confusion was at its height, and say- 
ing to me, “Come,” we continued moving carelessly 
along the beach, and, as we perceived we were not 
followed, we almost insensibiy quickened our pace, 
looking behind us anxiously, and then starting on, 
satisfied, from the violence of the clamor, that the 
natives would not soon agree upon their pian of ac- 
tion; and knowing that each moment was precious 
tous. Some still waved us on; while others beckon- 
ed us back again, and even made starts in pursuit, 
but were accompanied and headed off by men of the 
other party, when all would again come to a halt, 
and renew the war of words and gestures. in this 
‘way we had increased our distance to perhaps three 
hundred yards, when I said to Peter: 

“Don’t you think we could make a push over the 
mountain inland, and tind our way to the ship?” 

“No good,” said my companion, shortly. ‘‘ Keep 
on beach—climb over reck—come to 'noder beach— 
follow water.” 

I relied upon his judgment. indeed, this was the 
Safer course for us, for, as soon as we gained the 
summit of the rocky bluff, or spur, which rose in our 
path, we should have the ship in sight, and could 
shape our course with some certainty. We pushed 
on ata jogtrot now, not daring yet to break intoa 
run, and wishing to reserve our strength for the time | now fallen into a snare where the advantages were 
when we should be obliged to climb the rocks. We | with the enemy, he being above instead of beneath 
had nearly reached the foot of the cliff when Peter | us. But Peter had already answered the hail, and 
suddenly said to me, ‘‘ Look! he come!” 1 turned | after a few sentences were interchanged, he started 
my head, and saw that we bad no time to lose. The | directly upward, saying to me, “Ali right! Come 
savages were starting in pursuit, and the party who | on.” Again | trusted to his knowledge and sagacity, 
were determined on our captivity appeared to be | and foliowed without further question; though stili 
now in the ascendancy, as we knew by the proud | keeping my lance ready tor immediate use, if neces- 
bearing of their leader and chief-spokesman, a tall, | sary to defend myself. 
athletic chief, who, with his highly-polished lance My fears were soon aliayed, however ; for four men, 
poised in air, was striding in advance of all the rest. 
Loud yells rose from the throats of this party, as 
they beckoned for us to halt, and come back; but 
neither I nor my Kanaka shipmate could see the 
propriety of again placing ourselves voluntarily at 
their mercy, now that we had so much the start in 
the race. 

*“* Now,” said Peter, as we reached the end of the 
beach, ‘‘ keep close togedder. We go up rock—go 
alongside of it—keep near water.” 

We sprang up the hill, and foliowed round the face 
of the bluft, making sometimes rapid progress tor a 
minute or two; and then obliged to ascend and de- 
scend, and pass places where there was but little 
foothold. Our pursuers, seeing themselves cheated 
of their prey, redoubied their efforts to overtake us; 
and I had the satisfaction of knowing that they were 
especialiy anxious to capture mc; as being a white 
man, and withal a petty officer, they could demand | but they doubtless ran through their whole vocabu- 
a high ransom. I was determined they should have | lary of guttural adjectives for the benefit of my com- 
no easy task of it, and I could see that the Hawaian | panion. They, of course, knew nothing of our tight 





the infuriated chief was audible as he struggied 
round under the lee of the projecting boulder. Peter 
drew back his weapon as a poise, and pianted his 
feet more firmly, while 1 closed up a little with my 
stone in reserve. 
into view like Banquo’s ghost. Too late he perceiv- 
ed the ruse of the wily Hawaian, and vainly strug- 
gied to bring his lance to bear; the sapling met him 
full in the face with terrific force, and he was huried 
backwards down the declivity, receiving my stone 
full in his naked breast as he fell. He did not go far, 
tor a ledgesome ten feet below, brought him up; but 
1 can never forget the appearance of his crushed and 
bleeding face upturned to us. His lance, thrown 
from his hand, had stuck in a turfy spot, and seizing 
this weapon, 1 pow felt tolerably saie from direct 
pursuit, though I was still a little apprehensive of 
some fiank movement from the mountain above. 

We struggied on, but, as we advanced, we found 
‘we were coming where the tuace of the precipice was 
impassable, and there was no course for us but to 


tain. We soon after heard voices, as of men cower- 
ing above us, and presentiy we were hailed to ‘“‘ come 
up there!” I understood thus much of the Marque- 
san gibberish ; but the idea of a flank attack instant- 
ly recnrred to my mind, and I dreaded lest we had 


recognized as the boat’s crew, whom Bailey had em- 
ployed. Upto this time nothing had been seen of 
these men, or of Bailey himself, since 1 pushed my 
way out of his house. 

These men all belonged to the tribe of Hanayapa, 
where the ship lay.and were now on their way home | 
to their own village, bearing some of the hatchets, 
cloth and tobacco with them, and filled with indig- 
nation at their employer, who had failed to satisty 
them in the distribution of the plunder. They were, 
of course, ready to befriend us, and to pilot us back 
to the ship; taking every occasion to make their 
peace with us, and to vent their virtuous indignation 
by denouncing all the tribe to windward for their 
pertidy. ‘‘Hanaca-oa no good,” was the burden of 
their tale, so far as they could render it into Erglish ; 





‘was equally resolved not to be taken without making | with the colossal chief on the clifi, and we did not | ed, with a constrained laugh, ‘“‘ What tor no keep off | to come alongside. 


a desperate fight. Our zigzag route had carried us 
gradually upward till we were now some three hun- 
dred feet above the sea, and had got among bushes 


where 1 got the lance, Peter gave them to under- 





ing to grow almost from a foundation of rocks. I | hereabouts it struck nearer the brow of the clifi, and 
looked round to survey the situation. The greater | through the openings in the bushes they had seen us 
number of the yelling devils had halted at the base | beneath them some time betore they could be seen 
of the cliff, and with loud cries were urging on a tew | themseives. 

of the fastest and strongest, who still continued the | A short distance further on, the path wound over , 
chase. The tall chief was stil] further in the lead | a high pinnacle from which we could look down upon 
than before, having distanced all others, and it was | the bay of Hanayapa, and the gallant Arethusa rid- 
plain that he was rapidiy gaining. I could see his ing at anchor; while our boat could be seen, like a 
lance gleam in the sunshine, and this was the weap- | speck, coming round the bluii that formed the other 
on I most feared. The man next in rear of him was | side of the harbor’s mouth, pulling up trom Hanaro- 
armed with a musket, but I gave myself little un- | ra. A rugged and circuitous route carried us down 
easiness about their-tire arms, as I held the quality | into the valley, and a canoe was soon found by our 
of both guns and marksmen in contempt. | four friends. Betore sundown we were once more on 

We pushed on, doing our best, and taking every | the deck of our floating home. 

possible advantage of the nature of the ground; but, | The old m#& was highiy indignant on hearing the 
ever and anon,as I glanced over my shoulder, the | particulars of our story,and it would have fared 


lance gieamed brighter, and the tall savage was jes- | hard with the traitor Bailey, could he have laid | 


sening the little distance that separated us. 1 saw | handson him at that time. Tne goods carried ashore 
Peter’s hand feel for his sheath-kniite, to assure him- | for trafiic were of no great vaiue, and were doubtiess, 
self that it was ready for action; his breath came | ere this time, divided up and scattered beyond all 
short and quick from his exertions, and still more | hope of recovery; but the boat was of more impor- 
from excitement at the certainty of being soon | tance to us, and was not to be relinquished without 
brought to bay. Suddenly his face lighted, and his | an effort to recover her. In the meantime, as it was 
nostrils seemed to be doubled in size. | uncertain what troubie might grow out of the afiair, 

“See rock ahead?” said he, pointing with his | all haste was made to get the forehoid stowed off, 
hand. | and trim the ship, so as to be in working condition. 

* Yes,” answered I, pantingiy. ‘“‘ What then?” 

** Fight there. Odder side of it.” 

Volumes could not have said more. His whole | way, except that our water-casks were still on shore, 
plan was at once unfolded, as he picked up a sapling | most of them being ready filled. We knew not how 
of convenient size to be used for an offensive weapon. | tar to trust the chief or king of the tribe of Hanaya- 

The rock of which he spoke projected outward | pa. It was uncertain whether he would use bis in- 
from the face of the hill, which was here steeply in- | tiuence to assist us in recovering our boat, or whether 
clined, and, to double round it, it was necessary to | he would sustain his brother potentate at Hanaca-oa 


descend a short distance, and aiter passing it, to | in keeping her trom us. His canoe was alongside of . 


climb upagain. We passed it, and Peter, turning | us bright and early in the morning, and he expressed 


“Stand behind me—give me room for dart; get | 


Arming myself with a frag- | 


We had not long to wait, ere the hard breathing of | 


The horribie tattooed face rose | 


make our way upward to the summit of the moun- | 


| We worked like beavers the greater part of the | 
| night, and were ready before morning to get under | 


boat, even by force, if necessary. 


jand jib; but hands were already aloft to joose the 


While the king was on board, the boats were sent | lighter sails,and the courses were hanging in the 
| in to the watering-piace to fill and raft off as fast as | buntlines 


possibile, as we should be perfectly secure trom attack 


| as hostages. Our water was all oif and hoisted in on 
deck, in a couple of hours; and now the boat was 
manned jor Hanaca-oa, taking the king with us in 
the boat,and his canoe following us. We iearned 
trom the king that the chief whom Peter had knock- 
ed down the cliff was still alive, and would probably 


| recover; but 1 felt certain that, if he did, the lines of 


| beauty in the ornamental work of his face were tor- 
ever spoiled, and its former hideousness was intensi- 
| fied tenfold. 

We did not leave the ship without taking some 
| precautionary measures, notwithstanding the appar- 
| ent friendship of the king. If he really was acting 
in good faith, we desired to remain two or three days 
| more at the anchorage, as we had not yet obtained 
| what we wanted in the way of provisions. But 
| preparations had been made for immediate departure 
| in case it should be found that we were deceived in 
| him. The chain had been hove in neariy short dur- 
| ing the night, and the six-pounder had been loaded, 
| and was ready for use if needed. The fore and main- 
| topsails had been joosed in the morning while the 
| king was on board; but this attracted no attention, 
| as we had been in the habit of loosing some one or 
| two of the sails every dry day, furling them again at 
| sundown. Several women were on board when we 
| left the ship, though it was observed that the num- 
| ber was smalier than usual; ior the femaies came 
| and went without question atall hours, having small 
| Canoes which they managed themseives. 

Strict orders had been left with Mr. Grafton, that 
if the boat was not seen returning within two hours, 
| he was to get underway and stand out, beating up 
| towards Hanaca-oa; and if, before that time, any 
suspicious circumstance should occur, he was to tire 
the six-pounder as a signal to us, and, at the same 
time trip his anchor and stand out. 1 was in the 
| cabin, and heard these instructions given ; and it was 
| plain to me that the old man did not intend to waste 
much time in pariey to recover the boat. He had 
no doubt of the power of our pretended friend, as the 
king of the stronger tribe, and in some sense, ruler 
over both (as we had jearned both trom Bailey and 
trom the white man); and a very tew minutes would 
sufiice to show whether he really meant to get her 
back for us or not. 





| movable thwart; the king’s canoe and body-guard of 
| six men keeping along with us. As we opened the 
| bay of Hanaca-oa but few natives were seen on the 

beach, and all appeared quiet as usual. Our boat 

could be seen away up in the cocoanut- grove, as we 
| judged by the form of the object, though she was 
| covered with mats to shield her from the sun’s rays. 
| We pulled in leisurely, and with wary eyes about us; 
| the king seeming unusually talkative with the old 
| man, and sporting to the best advantage what little 
| English he was master of. 

About half-way up the bay, on the eastern or 
weather side, an irreguiar point of rocks made out, 
forming a sort of cove, opening seaward, and observ- 
ing this, I had edged the boat up towards that side of 
the bay. The old man half-turned his head towards 
me, as he noticed this change of course, but catching 
my giance, aiso tarned his own in the same direction. 
The king could not conceal his uneasiness, as he ask- 





| ing that we had no intention of landing atail. At | 


| the king half-sprung to bis feet in confusion, and | 
| waved to his men in the canve, but was seized by the 
| old man, and forced back to his seat, while a pistol 
{was held at his ear. “ Lay round!” shouted the 

captain; but I was already anticipating the order, 
| and throwing her head out to sea again. As ij tossed 
| the mast and sail into the bowman’s hands, two ca- 
| noes containing about thirty armed men shot out 
{from the cove and gave chase tor a short distance, 
| but, seeing that we heid the sovereign completely at 
| our mercy, and that he would be our first victim, if 
| attacked, they rested on their paddles. The king’s 
| canoe paddied in our wake, fast dropping astern, as 
| we were now moving swiftiy through the water 
| under the double impuise of tie sail and oars. 

A dull report, mutfiied by the intervening land, was 
borne to our ears; the signal agreed upon in case of 
| any suspicious Movements at Hanayapa; and the 
| sound jent new strength to the arms of the five oars- 
| Men, while the cowering king shook in his skin with 
| fear. 

“Give way. hard, men!” cried Captain Upton; 
**the ship will be underway before we get there 
| Keep quiet, you murdering scoundre!!”’ he added, to 
the ugly representative of fallen majesty, who had 
here manifested a disposition to throw himself over- 
board. ‘‘ If there is any biood spilied in this matter, 
I'll take care that a part of it shall be roya!,” he add- 
| ed, pushing the muzzie of the pistol fairly into his 
ear. 

“ Hurrah! here she comes!” I cried, with enthusi- 
asm, as the fiying jibboom of our nobie ship projected 
beyond the headiand now at no great distance trom 
us, and the graceful hull drew siowiy out into view; 
then moving more swiltiy a8 she met the full power 
of the fresh trade wind, a few minutes gave her a | 


| Keep this arch-devil secure!” said the captain, 


If I miss him, | while the king and his suite were detained on board | as we pushed bis royal person rather disrespecttu)!y 


| upthe side. ‘ As iong as he is in our hands, we hol! 
| the best card in the pack. Didn’t have any harm 
| done, did you, Mr. Gratton?” 

“No sir; pr gave ‘em the slip too quick,”’ answered 
the mate. ‘‘ Look up in the head of the bay there!” 

We iooked ; sure enough, there lay a large tieet of 
canoes ali filied with armed men, resting, like battied 
hounds; while on our weather-quarter, at a Bate dis- 
tance, the small canoe of the king held way with us, 
uncertain whether to venture any nearer. 

“ Brace full.cnd down tacks!” said the old man, 
as soon as the boat was hoisted up. “Sheet home 
the to’galiantsails, and make sail as fast as vou can! 
We'll make a good stretch off shore, Mr. Gratton, « 
as to fetch to windward of Hana—what's-his-name, 
there, Admira! Bailey's piace, 1 mean.” 


we went in stays, ‘‘ looking” well up tor the eastern 
point of the entrance to Hanaca-oa. The six-pounder 
was loaded with ball, and roused into the waist, the 
gangway-board unshipped, and a biock and whip 
rigged at the tore-yardarm. 

“ What the devil is that for?” asked the cooper, of 
the second mate, who was superintending these 
operations. 

“ To make fools ask questions,’ returned the second 
mate, dryly. ‘‘Thnere’ll be another yarn tor you, 
Cooper, when we get through this scrape.” 

“The yarn will be well stretched, whether the 
king’s neck is or not,” said Mr. Gratton, aside to me. 

** Haul the mainsail up!’ shouted the old man, as 
we drew in shore. 

“We'll stand close in under the weather-point 
here, and luff to in full view of those devils on the 
beach there. Take that old traitor forward to the 
cathead! Haui tbe foresail up, so the audience can 
all get their money’s worth! I hope | shan’t have to 
commit regicide,” he added, in his iow, dry tone, * but 
1 want to scare him a/most to death.” 

We bove to, 80 as to bring our starboard “ battery ” 
to bear fairly upon the landing-place. A piank was 
Tigged out, the king was mounted upon it in full 
sight of his subjects, and the slip-noose adjusted 
round his neck. These operations produced a magi- 
cal efiect on shore; the savages could be seen run- 
ning distractedly about the beach, and the air was 





dressed in shirts and trousers like seamen, emerged | We shoved off, 1 being at the steering-oar, with | vocal with wild yells. Presently a large party o! 
into view on a ledge or terrace above us, whom | | the captain and the king seated in front of me, on a | them made a rush for the mat-covered object up in 


the cocoanui-grove. 


giass bearing upon them. “Give them a shot, Mr. 
Dunham, to quicken their movements! We can’t 
afiord to lie here iong, waiting.” 

The smart report of the six-pounder rang out over 
the water, echoing and reechoing round the concave 
| of the bay. Some thirty or forty of the trightened 
| barbarians picked up the boai, and started upon the 
run for the beach. 

“That makes them ‘step lightly!” said the old 
man. “ Load up again, Mr. Dunbar! 
| wad will be enough this time. Don’t waste any balls 
| upon them.” 
| At the second snap of the gun, our boat was com- 
| ing out through the rollers, and two canoes with her 
| to take her ir tow. The trembling wretch was re- 
| leased, shorn of ali his majesty for the time being. 
| We waited his canoe, which was still hovering round, 
Vur boat was hoisted up on one 





enlighten them at present; bnt when they inquired | in middie? Dere good piace—iand boat,” not know- | side, while the king went down the other. 


“ Brace up the spanker!” said the captain. “ Put 


stand that 1 had seized it from the ground when we | this instant, the point of a paddie was raised above | your heim upthere! We’ll run down to Hanarora 
which grew thickly in some spots; while here and | first started to make our escape. They had come by | the iow rocks near the mouth of the cove, but a short | now, and lie otf aud on for what we want. 
there a stunted cocoanut-tree forced itself up, seem- | a path which wound over the mountain inland, but | distance trom us. Ail three of us caught sight of it; | see Jim’s canoe coming up along shore now.” 


I think | 


it was, indeed, the white man, Jim, who had come 
| Up to Warn us against treachery; but found he was 
| too late as we bai aiready left the anchorage. 

On coming on board, he informed us that the chief 
| whom Peter had puuched in the face with the sap- 
| ling, died the same night of bis injuries; and that 
| the chief, actuated by the double motives of revenge 
|; and plunder, had planned to get possession of the 
| ship, and bad sent envoys to the chief at Hanarora, 
| who deciined cooperating. The arch-traitor had ac- 
| companied us to Hanaca-oa, thinking we would iand 


Two hours off shore under a press of canvas, and 


“ That’s the idea!’’ said the old man, who had his 


Powder anid | 


the corner, halted short, and struck an attitude | the greatest indignation at the other tribe, and pro- | safe offing to back the maintopeail for us to come 
showing that he meant to meet the enemy with the | fessed his willingness to aid us in recovering the | alongside. She was under her three topsaiis, spanker 
end of his sapling, to harpoon him, as it were, instead | 





| without suspicion; or, if mot, he himself could go | 


| ashore there, under pretence of getting the boat tor 
| us, and a8 800n as he was safe on the beach, the ai- 
| tack was to be meds at both places. We who were 
i isolated from the ship could be easily disposed o! ; 
| and, if we took the alarm and tried to escape, we 
| should be headed off by the canoes stationed im the 
cove. The crews of these iast had betrayed them- 
selves by showing the paddle in the air, but whether 
through carelessness, or whether this was a signa 
intended only for the king’s eye, Jim could noi tell. 


Wat WO sale, tue ship beimg under way beiore he 
| arrived. 


Mr. Gratton, soon after we left the ship, feeling , 


| uneasy, went aloft into the topmast crosstrees 
make observations. Uv the weather side of the ba) 
towards Hanaca-oa, 4 small river owed down and 


emptied itsel!, the banks of which, beyond the first , ve 


bend, were overhung by pushes of no great height, 
but sufliient to e=mece.l anything in the creek troai 
the deck. But from his elevated perch it was pos+i- 


bac to overlook them; and the mate saw enough & ine 


| excite his apprehensions. Several cances passe! 


| | AS soon as he jearned this much, he bad staried tor | 
| the ship to intorm Mr. Grafton of the danger, but | 
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| took their anchors; the maim body 
. | sixty miles off shore." 

| We finished our business at 1. 
| day, and once more made ali sali t 
4+\ acraise among “ The Groupe.” 
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across the creek filled with men, while he was on the 
lookout, and went out of view behind the screen of 
bushes. He came down on deck, and fired the gun 
as had been agreed upon, manning the windlass at 
the same time. The anchor was just breaking 
ground, and the topsail-sheets being hauled home, 
when a shrill whistle was heard on the beach, and, 
looking about him, the last three women who had 
remained on board were getting into their canoe. 
It was too late to think of detaining them; the ship’s 
head was swinging, and, as she gathered headway, 
the flotilla of canoes hove in sight at the mouth of 
the creek, making the welkin ring with cries of 
bafiied rage. 

“ Now,” said the mate, “they must have known at 
that moment that the plan was frustrated, and that 
the captain’s boat had put back for the ship. And 
by the way, Jim, you must have known it, too, by 
the time I was under way. What kind of telegraph 
do you make use of here?” 

* The human telegraph,” said Jim. ‘ That same 
whistle that you heard is repeated along the moun- 
tain paths, all the way down to Hanarora, and on 
some occasions, all round the island. The men are 
stationed at proper distances so as to be within sound 
of each other’s whistles, and the whistle has certain 
variations to suit different circumstances.” 

‘I see,” said the old man, “ like Nelson’s repeat- 
ing frigates off Cadiz, to signalize when the French 
took their anchors; the main body of his fleet being 
sixty miles off shore.” 





We finished our business at Hanarora the next 
day, and once more made all sail to the westward for 
acruise among “ The Groups.”’ 


Buch in Wittle, 


Is there a sensible man in the country who wont 
thank Heaven when the election is over, and lying 
has ceased. 

Good tin mines have been discovered in Colorado. 

In Switzerlaud 60,000 persons make 1,200,000 
watches a year. 

The new Prussian firearm is called the “bullet 
squirt.” 

The cotton-worm is reported to be ravaging the 
cotton-tields of Florida and Alabama. 

Valuable beds of white granite have been discover- 
ed in Saratoga county, N. Y. 

The genuine Parisian velocipede has appeared in 
Chicago. 

It is said that one of the best operators in the St. 
Louis telegraph office is perfectly deaf. 

The total number of immigrants to this country 
during the year ending June 30th, 1868, was 323,849, 

Ohio has 830 miles of canal. The longest are the 
Ohio canal, 342 miles, and the Miami and Erie, 316 
miles. 

Fires in the woods are numerous near Bangor ow- 
ing to the dry weather. 

It costs $500 to cut down one of the big trees of 
California. It ought to cost a million. 

The spirit of a murdered negro in Memphis has re- 
turned to earth and pointed out the assassin. 

Cincinnati is to have a Public Library building, the 
unfinished Opera House having been purchased. 

Northern capitalists have bought 1700 acres of land 
near Wilmington, N. C., for grape cultivation. 

Decollette dresses are less in vogue at Saratoga, and 
short dresses are becoming popular for the hops. 

What becomes of all the watches? will soon be 
asked. In one district in New York the number of 
watches reported for taxation has disminished about 
one half. 

A fellow at Liege dressed himself as a girl and went 
out to service to avoid conscription. 

The grasshoppers have put apples up to 25 cents 
apiece in Utah. 

No croquet at the camp-meetings. 
wicked. 

Agents of the associated press should lie as little as 
possible, politically speaking. 

Pulling down party flags seems to be the amuse- 
ment for the season. 

Boot and shoe trade is good, better than was 
expected. 

Government means to reduce its expenses. It is 
time. 

Women dress to please men, and spite their own 
sex. 

The man who does not think our taxés severe has 
been discovered. He is not worth a cent. 

Congress and Semmes have nearly destroyed our 
shipping interest. 

The United States Hotel at Saratoga is to be rebuilt 
at a cost of $1,000,000. 

Two Paris sports on velocipedes ran down a party 
of burglars and captured them. 

Virginia negroes have developed the art of stealing 
milk from cows. 

An English female scribbler advertises to ensure 
“literary status’? to any one who will lend her £60. 

It is proposed to mount the Paris police on veloci- 
pedes. 

Mankato, Minnesota, is to have a Catholic church 
to cost $100,000. 

About $15.000 were expended in Boston for enter- 
taining the Chinese in a celestial manner. 

A steamer from Philadelphia lately brought eleven 
thousand watermelons to this port. 

Atlantic City claims the best drowning facilities on 
the coast. 

The pupils of a public school in San Francisco re- 
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Che World in Miniature. 


EARLY LOVE. 
Yes, we must sever, Eva dear; 
But, though our sorrows flow, 
Thy semblance still shall bless me here, 
In solitude and woe. 


Though fate, dearest Eva, bids us part, 
I'll love as warmly true, 

As when in my enamored heart 
Thine image, dearest, grew. 


With thee were all my loves of youth; 
My childhood's dreams were thine; 

Thy name, in fond, devoted truth, 
Was mingled then with mine. 


When age that shades our bosom's light, 
Each cherished trace shall wear, 

That name shall live as pure and bright 
As when ‘twas written there. 


At Auburn, on Tuesday, the 13th ult., the wife of 
Thomas Cross gave birth to a daughter, this being 
the seventeenth time that Mrs. Cross has made her 
husband a happy father. Mr. Cross, on this occasion 
said, ‘‘ Amelia Jane ’—Mrs. Cross’s christened name 
is Amelia Jane—“ this is not to be borne! ‘ But it 
is born, my dear,” said his wife, meekly. ‘* Don’t 
get angry, my love, we all have our little crosses to 
bear.” Mr. Thomas Cross groaned in the bitterness 
of spirit: ‘‘ Amelia Jane, this thing has been going 
on long enough; if you have any more little crosses 
to bear, I shan’t help you to support them!” 


Quite a new plan is proposed in Philadelphia to 
rid horse-railroad companies of the peculations of 
conductors. It is to fix a certain amount that each 
conductor must take and pay every day to the com- 
pany with the right to keep all that remains. Prac- 
tically, it is selling to each conductor the right to 
run a car for a fixed sum. 


Rev. S. H. Tyng was one morning walking to a 
church in which he was to preach. He was accom- 
panied by his father. On the way they got into con- 
versation with an old coloured man, who assured them 
that he had rejoiced in a Christian hope for upwards 
of fifty years. ‘“ Are you going to thischurch?” It 
was the only church in the village. ‘* No, sah—I 
neber go to that church.” ‘ You never go tochurch 
—and yet you have been a Christian these fifty 
years?” ‘' No, sah—I neber go to hear them young 
ministers prac-tize—I’se a preacher myself—lI is.” 


** Doctor,” exclaimed a waggish son of temperance 
to a well-known doctor who was passing by the post- 
office ; ‘‘ doctor, how long will it take hanging to pro- 
duce death?” ‘Twenty or thirty minutes,” replied 
the doctor, pausing; ‘‘ but why do you ask?” ‘0, 
because last night I saw a man hang for two mortal 
hours, and isn’t dead yet.”” ‘* You did!” exclaimed 
the doctor, emphatically. ‘I haven’t heard a word 
of this yet. Where did the man hang?” “He was 
hanging around an ale shop on Pear! street,” replied 
the wag. 

Spain and France bave been fifteen years in set- 
tling their boundary line. Though the Pyrenees 
formed the natural frontier of the two countries, 
every yard of mountain was closely contested, the 
Spanish bringing documents as far back as 812 to 
prove their claims. France was not so well provided 
with evidence, as a great many documents were de- 
stroyed during the revolution. Nevertheless, the 
imperial government is very well satisfied with the 
new treaty. 

An attempt was recently made to lynch a fellow in 
Kentucky who had the reputation of beating his 
mother, but he shot one or two of his assailants, and 
discouraged them. His mother now writes a card, 
saying that it was all a mistake; that she sometimes 
fought with her son’s wife, but never with him, and 
that it was all in the family at any rate. 


English beer contains cream of tartar, alum, green 
vitriol, small quantities of copper, sometimes lead, 
picric acid, cocculus indicus, grains of paradise, color- 
ing matter of various descriptions, quassia wood, and 
other cheaper and more hurtful bitters, together 
with the barmless, but still needless compounds, 
liquorice, molasses, coriander, capsicum, caraway 
seeds, ginger, salt, malted horsebeans, etv.,—accord- 
ing to a wicked analyzer. 

A German in Newark, who has invented a drill 
that bores - quare holes, has also produced a coffin in 
which he is to allow himself to be buried, eight feet 
deep, to remain there two hours, and then make his 
way out again. 
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Marriages. 


ac ear: The Cath 3 

By Rev. Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Thomas S. Lloyd and Miss 
ee. *inSchwarz, Mr. Philip H. Rim and Miss 
Mee oe, San we Rev. Mr. Butler, Mr. William H. 
Wrrotdl Tea erties. ke Bev. De Anabie, Prof. Ezra P. 
Goulé and Miss Jennie M. Stone. 
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Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. | one Bradford, 69; Mrs. Martha 
Gilbert, 86; Annie Allison, 75; Mrs. Melinda J. Norris, 43; 
Mrs. Carrie O. Binney, 22. : 

At Boston Highlan'!s, Miss Catherine Wells. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Ada M oulton, 69. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Mary Capell, 82. 

At Groton, Mr. B. F. Applin, 37. a 

At Grafton, Mr. Joseph Batchelder, 77. 

At Randolph, Mrs. Rachel Alden — 

At Ashby, Edmund sinith, Esq., 72. 














Che Househeeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


GRAPE JAM.—Heat grapes over water until the 
juice begins to flow; then put them on the fire, and 
boil gently half an hour; when cool enough to handle, 
put them in a fine colander that will not let the seeds 
of the grape through. Press the pulp through, 
weigh it, and allow one pound two ounces of sugar 
to every pound of grape; put the sugar and pulp 
together, and cook gently, stirring constantly until 





it forms a thick jam. The wild grape will do for this 
preserve, but is not as good as the cultivated varie- 
ties, as it will not form a jam solid enough to retain 
the form when turned out. Green grapes make very 
nice preserve prepared in this manner; put the jam 
in small moulds, and cover. 





To PICKLE BEET RootT.—This vegetable makes 
an excellent pickle, and from the brightness of its 
color has a very pretty eftect in a glass pickle-dish 
or jar. Wash the beet perfectly; do not cut off any 
of the fibrous roots, this would allow the juice to es- 
cape, and thus the coloring would be lost. Put it 
into sufficient water to boil it, and when the skin will 
come off it will be sufficiently cooked, and may be 
taken out and laid upon a cloth to cool. Having 
rubbed off the skin, cut the beet into thick slices, put 
it into the jar, and pour over it cold vinegar, prepar- 
ed as follows: Boil a quart of vinegar with an ounce 
of whole black pepper, and an equal weight of dry 
ginger, and let it stand until quite cold. The jar 
should be kept closely corked. 





PLUMS, TO PICKLE LIKE OLIVES.—Take the 
plums before they are quite ripe, and put them into 
@ saucepan with some white wine vinegar, salt 
water, fennel seed, and dill, as much of each as 
impart a flavor to the pickle; when it boils, put in 
the plums, let it boil again, then take it off, let it 
stand till cold, then put them into jars, and they 
make a very nice pickle. 








Address to the Nervous and Debilitated, 


whose sufferings have been protracted from hidden 
causes, and whese cases require prompt treatment to 
render existence desirable :—I1f you are suffering, or have 
suffered, from involuntary discharges, what effect does it 
produce upon your general health? Do you feel weak, 
debilitated, easily tired? Does a little extra exertion 
produce palpitation of the heart? Does your liver, or 
urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out of 
order? Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, 
orisit ropy on settling? Or docsathick scum rise to 
the top? Or is there a sediment at the bottom after it 
has stood awhile? Do you have spells of short breath- 
ing or dyspepsia? Are your bowels constipated? Do 
you have spells of fainting, or rush of blood to the head? 
Is your memory impaired? Is your mind constantly 
dwelling upon this subject? Do yu feel dull, listless, 
moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be 
left alone, to get away from everybody? Does any little 
thing make you startor jump? Is your sleep broken or 
restless? Is the lustre of your eye as brilliant? The 
bloom on your cheek as bright? Do you enjoy yourself 
‘in society as well? Do you pursue your business with 
the same energy? Do you feel as much fid in 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Mant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with perwe 
original engravings, and gee the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
eac “or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


Tue MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FIsnER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IpIoT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton,—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. S. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tu& Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. —SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—THk& Sea GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-TovUcH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tue 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8S. Goodwin.—TuE PoLice Spry, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Repratn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Sup, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosavtne, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
oF DEatH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrruHa’'s Hvus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's CurskE, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEv- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1e Potter, by Matthew 8S. 
Vinton.—Sirk RASHLEIGH's SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTlI, by Austin C. Burdick.—THk Kin@ 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—TnHe Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THkE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
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yourself? Are your spirits dull and flagging, given to fits 
of melancholy? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dys- 
pepsia. Have you restless nights? Your back weak, 
your knees weak, and have but little appetite, and you 
attribute this to dyspepsia or liver complaint ? 

Now, reader, self-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, 
and sexual excesses, are all capable of producing a weak- 
ness of the generative organs. The organs of generation, 
when in perfect health, make the man. Did you ever 
think that those boli, defiant, energetic, persevering, 
successful business men are always those whose genera- 
tive organs are in perfect health? You never hear such 
men complain of being melancholy, of nervousness, of 
palpitation of the heart. They are never afraid they 
cannot succeed in business; they don't become sad and 
discouraged; they are always polite and pleasant in the 
company of ladies, and look you and them right in the 
face—none of your downcast looks or any other mean- 
ness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
gans inflated by running to excess. These will not only 
ruin their constitutions, but also those they do business 
with or for 

How many men, from badly-cured diseases, from the 
effects of self-abuse and excesses, have brought about 
that state of weakness in those organs that has reduced 
the general system so much as to induce almost every 
other diseases—idiocy, lunacy, paralysis, spinal affections, 
suicide, and almost every other form of disease which 
humanity is heir to, and the real cause of the trouble 
scarcely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but 
the right one. 

Diseases of these organs require the use of a Diuretic. 
HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is the great 
Diuretic, and is a certain cure for diseases of the Bladder, 
Kidneys, Gravel, Dropsy, Organic Weakness, Female 
Complaints, General Debility, and all diseases of the 
Urinary Organs, whether existing in male or female, 
from whatever cause originating, and no matter of how 
long standing. 

If no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insan- 
ity may ensue. Our flesh and_ blood are supported from 


these sources, and the health and happiness, and that of , 
posterity, depend upon the prompt use of a reliable ; 


remedy. 
Helmbold's Extract Buchu, established upward of | 
eighteen years ago, prepared by H. T. HELMBOLD, 


Druggist, 594 New York, and 104 South Tenth street, | 
Price, $1.25 per bottle, or six bottles | 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
for $6.50, delivered to any address. Sold by all druggists 
everywhere. 

NONE ARE GENUINE, unless done up in steel en- 


graved wrapper, with fac simile of my Chemical Ware- 


house, and signed, H. T. HELMBOLD. 
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WHERE SHALL I REST? 


BY MKS. WILKINSON, 
eens 


When I am dead where shall I rest ?— 
Seneath some ocean wa‘ e, 
With tangled seaweed on my breast, 
And coral in my briny grave? 
When I am dead, will it be there 
That I shall rest, unknown to care,— 
Will it be there? 


When I am dead where shall I sleep ?— 
Beneath some coffin lid 
Of richest mould shut softly down, 
Beneath which tears are hid? 
When I am sleeping my last sleep, 
Will gentle flowers above me weep,— 
Will flowers weep ? 


When I am dead where shall I rest ? 
Away from all I love, 
With but the brown earth on my breast, 
And scarce a sod above,— 
Forgotten and unknown, to lie 
Beneath some far and foreign sky, 
Without one sigh ?, 


When death shall come, O, let it be 
With those I've loved for years 
To lay my cold hands on my breast, 

And let the funeral shears 
Steal one long wavy tress away 
From off my brow of pallid clay— 
My brow of clay! 
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BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


Why, Fanay ‘Welch, I woattn’ tdosuch a 4 thing!” | | just then, Fanny sprang up and grasping the pew | never thought of what she could steal to dress her- | 


said ber friend in afiright. ‘The policeman would | 
take me; and if he cidn’t, I wouldn't do it.” 


‘But just look at it,” says Fanny,in her silky | 


tones. “ Doesn’t it look splendid? Dou't you wish 
you had it?” 

“ Ye-e-e-8,” says Georgie, longingly. 

‘* Well, you watch to see if that man with the blue 
shirt looks, and just spread your shaw! out—so—to 
cover my band, and I’ll get hold of that pear. I’m 
afraid somebody’l! see me if I try for the grapes.” 

**T will not!” said Georgie. 

But before she was aware of it Fanny had whisked 
the shaw] over her hand, and by a dexterous move- 
ment had caught one of the largest of the pears and 
putit in her pocket. Nobody saw the theft, and 
after stopping a minute and staring about in the 
most innocent mauner, she ran on after Georgie. 

This was the first time that Georgie had seen her 
friend steal, though she knew that Fanny was not 
over-honest. They hac high wordsabout the mat- 
ter; but 1 am sorry to say that they were reconciled 
and that Georgie ate a piece of the pear for a make- 
up. Of course after that she couldn’t talk about 


stealing, since the receiver isas bad as the thief. But 


she was not a dishonest child for all that, and as 
soon as the taste of the tempting fruit was out of her 
mouth, she was ashamed of herself for having touch- 
edit. You see the best people in the world some- 
times are tempted to do wrong, and the difference 
between them aud the bad is that they will not cun- 
tinue in wrong-doing, but are sorry for it. 

Two or three other things happened to estrange 
the friends, and finally Georgie made up her mind to 
have nothing more to do with Fanny. She avoided 
her on all occasions, passed her in the street without 
speaking, aud refused to see her when she came to 
the house. So they drifted apart, and for years did 
not meet. 

Fanny Welch was what is called a very smart girl. 
She was bright, quick and pretty, and she knew how 
to behave iu a very polite manner. She could do a 
wicked act, then look so very innocent that you could 
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cushions in her arms, she and the shadows went out | 


together. In the vestibule she stopped, pulled oft | 


her shawl, and hastily tied up her plunder in it, 
! then, after making sure that there was no one very 
near in the street, walked out with the bundle on her 
back. 

Fanny was now fourteen years of age, and pretty 
strong at that; and, besides, poor children are often 
seen in the street with packs on them as large as 
themselves; 80 no one molested her. She walked 
leisurely, stopping now and then to rest herself, and 
had not at all the air of a thief running away with 
somebody’s pew cushions. But when she reached 
the street where Mrs. Krale’s shop was, she scam- 
pered as fast as her feet would carry her; for if seen 
there with a bundle to sell she might be suspected. 
Presently she came to the shop door that was all 


, hung about with dresses and faded finery of all sorts, 


and after pushing in and seeing that there was no 
one there but Mrs. Krale and Mr. Krale, and a man 
who looked like a sailor, she dived in and ran back 
behind a counter at the further end of the shop. 
The shop-woman followed her and opened her 
bundle. 

* You little thief!” sho said, “where did you get 
these?” 

‘‘They’re the cushions to our parlor chairs,” said 
Fanny. ‘* We’re going to have new silk ones.” 

The woman laughed and began to examine them. 
They were worth about fifty dollars, and she saw 
that she was going to make money out of them. 

*T’ll give you two dollars,”’ she said. 

“Two dollars!” Fanny exclaimed. ‘I guess you 
will! I want ten.” 

Fanny didn’t know the real value of her plunder, 
but she knew that it was worth a great deal more 
than was offered her for it. 

Well, they disputed a while over the matter, and 
there were some hard words used, and in the end 
Fanny got eight dollars and went off. 

The next day she appeared out in a new pair of red 
slippers, a new hat with a feather standing straight 


self with, but how she could work to make herself 
decent. She got a place in a lady's honse to take 
care of a little girl, play with her, and take her out 
in her carriage *c the air. Her employers were 
kind, and though her wages were not high, she got 
enough to dress herself neatly, and t» help her moth- 
eralittle. When she got to be fifteen years old she 
was taken as table-girl, with higher wages, and after 
a year or two was again promoted to the place of 
seamstress in the family. She grew to be pretty, 
neat, honest and amiable, and the family valued and 
treated her quite as one of their own. She had a 
comfortable home, did not have to work too hard, had 
good wages, and was respected and beloved. 

Sometimes, it is true, she did not feel quite con- 
tented. When she saw others of her age having 
more advantages and easier lives than she had, she 
would sigh that such pleasures were denied her, and 
that she must always earn her bread. One day, in 
such a mood, she recollected her old friend Fanny. 

“ Fanny never would work,” she thought, ‘and 
yet she always had more than me. To be sure, I 
would not like to dress as she did,in such cheap 
finery, and I would not like to be dishonest; but it 
does seem hard that those who try to do right should 

have barder lives than those have who do wrong con- 
tinually.’’ 

Georgie knew that she was wrong, but that did not 
prevent her cherishing these thoughts. It was warm 
weather, and she sat by an open window, sewing 
She had got to sit there and sew all day, but she 
thought how pleasant it would be if she could go out 
and walk onthe Common. She dropped ber work for 
a minute and looked out, tears of discontent coming 
into her eyes, and as she looked she saw an old ac- 
quaintance passing. The girl stopped and spoke to 
her. 

‘Do you remember Fanny Welch?” she asked. 

‘¢T was just thinking of her,” said Georgie. 

* And 1 have just seen ber,” said the other. ‘Ido 
not wish ever to see such a sight again. I was pass- 
ing her mother’s house, when they brought her out 
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BY MARGARET VERN: 
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not suspect her, except that you might think some- | up in front, and a pink gauze scarf. All day she pa- 
(7a T is very good to have a | times she looked too innocent. She could look down | raded the streets in this finery, feeling as happy as a 

will of one’s own, if it be | and pretend to see nothing, yet see all that was | queen, and not in the least troubled in her con- 
rightly directed. Do the | going on about her; she could seem not to hear, yet | science. She had been dishonest so long and was so 
little girls wonder what | hear every word that was said about her. In short, | familiar with wicked thoughts, that they no longer 
this means? Let meex- | she was an artful, dishonest child. 
plaio. 


OO, were you ev: 
thing?” 

Loo Roberts, he- 
face full of Ia 
stopped her mi!' 
speaker clearly | 

Afraid?” toc 
of hornets, sna 
maybe of humb! 

“Nonsense! | 
of that sort.” 

“ Well, what t 

** Ghosts, Loo! 

“ Were you ev 
living man or w: 

Strip, strip, 
the white milk 


and put her into a cart to take ber down to the 
island. Mrs. Welch wouldn’t have ber in the house, | 
and wouldn’t own her for a child. She has been go- } 
ing down for years, and now she has reached the | 
bottom. Poor Fanny! it is a bad ending. Bat \ 
troubled her. Her only trouble was lest she might | though I pitied, I could not go near ber. She bas 
Fanny’s whole idea of life was to have a good time, | be found out. been in the House of Correction over and again, and 
“T will do right,” says | as she called it; that was to have dainties to eat, It would be impossible to tell the half of her | in all sorts of disgraceful places, and yesterday she 
one girl. pretty clothes to wear, and to go out as much as she | rogueries. Sume of them brought her in a good deal | came home sick to her mother. Her mother would 

“TI will do wrong,” | liked. Of course, to do all this required money, and | of money, some but little; and fur a long time she | not keep her, and there they were as I came along, | 
says another. ler parents hai no money to give her. But, as I | managed so as not to be caught. But though not taking the poor thing to die. For they say she can 

D» you see the differ- | have shown, Fanny had a will, and the old saying is, | caught, she was suspected by all who knew her. scarcely live long enough to reach the island. S»me- 
ence? Let me tell a| ‘* Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” Her way | People wondered where she got all the fine things body said she had small-pox, and no one would go 
story to illustrate it. was to steal. she wore, and why she always should have money | near her.” 

Two little girls stood First, she practised till she could whisk a lady’s | whenshe did not work, and they did not believe the The friend went on, and Georgie returned to her 
one day in a city street | scarf cff her shoulders, or her handkerchief out of her | stories which she made up and told to account for work, feeling sad for the poor, lost girl who was once 
before a shop window. | pocket without being found out; then she crept into | these things. God, honest, poor people avoided her | a schoolmate of hers, but happy and thankful for 
Their names were Geor- | churches and gut hywim and prayer-books, and sold | and kept their children away trom her. She got a| herself. 
gie Slade and Fanny | them in the old bookstores on Cornhill. Trinity | bad name among them. “T thank God,” she thought, “ that my will was to 
Welch, and they were | Church on Summer street was her particular haunt. Bat little she cared, so long as she had what she | phe honest. I will never again complain, for the pros- 
the same age, ten years | There was scarcely a day when there was service | called a good time, and that she was determined to perity of the sinner is short.” 
old. Georgie had blua eyes, but Fanny’s eyes were | there that she did not manage to get something. have. If she couldn’t have good company she could - 
as black as the glass beads the ladies sew on their One evening she got something more valuable than | have bad, and that saited her still better. She could is 
dresses, and bonnets, and cloaks, and wherever they | a book. The sexton was in the church with a light | go to the theatre, and to concerts, and to low dances, A WIDOW’S INVITATION. 
can find room to put them. The parents of both | about the upper end of the building only. The part | and sometimes got asked into eating saloons to get In former days there dwelt in the brave Corn- 
these children were poor aud had to work hard, and | near the door was in shadow. Fauny bad seen him | ice cream or oysters, or, perhaps, to drink ale or por- cracker State, in close proximity to each other, a 
the little girls went about as they pleased, and | go in, and she crept softly afterhim. The outer door | ter. But at last her tine pleasures received a check. young Peat and wealthy widow and a Seitealad af 
spent more time in the street than was good for | was open, and the inner one was of green baize and | Sue had been having what she called bad luck for anes aly more than her own age. Both had inherit- 
them. closed as sofUly #8 a breath goes. The sexton thought | some weeks, and was entirely out of money. Her ed their propertys and were comparativelv strangers 

It wasa beautiful September day, and they had | be heard a little sound, and looked, but saw nothing. | shoes were getting shabby, her dress was soiled and to: Gach: othas 7 But their plantations joined, and 
been loitering along howeward on their way from | Fanny bad dropped down upon the floor behind the | torn, and she had lust the feather out of her hat. Pane seen the acts of neighborly chara cy that 
school, talking about many things and looking in at | pews. Ae soon as he attended to his business again, | Money she must have, and, of course, the way with paresd between them. Well, as somebody sang to 
the shop windows. This window it seemed to them | she got up and began to peer about for scmething to | her was to steal it. the witching addons Shecbene noe Senn aniinnl alte 
they could never get past. Sucn fruit as was piled | carry away. There were no books near her, but her One of the greatest troubles of doirg wrong is, that the “birds go in pairs,” as the widow fund that 
inside was too beautitul fr anything but to look at | eyes were caught by the brightness of the cushions | we cannot long coutinue to commit little sins, but althongh she had plenty of hen turkeys she had none 
and to eat, far too beautiful to go away and leave. | in one of the back pews. They were new, she saw, | must make them greater and greater as we go on. of the other persuasion, they having mysteriously 
Tue idea of just glancing at it and passing on was | and made in several pieces, each piece not more than | Fanny had stolen so many smali things that she was disappeared. But she “el ew that her neighbor b ad 
out of the question. two feet long. now ready for a great theft. plenty of a . ware fiecid ail Gn sent Raretodvar to 

There were apples that looked as if they had been “Jemima!” says Fanny to herself, “ wouldn’t ‘© Why should [ bother myself selling old clothes?” borrow acouple. In pi a dine tat agua Hank witha 
painted with water-colors and varnished, they were | Mrs. Krale give me a heap for these!” she said. ‘All the profit goes into Marm Krale’s large gobbler es Millian Aeih and & broad pee upon 
so red and sbining; lemons as yellow as if they had Mrs. Krale was the German old-clothes woman who | pocket. I may as well try to get money.”’ his tate 
been made of sunshine squeezed up hard; big Bart- | bought what Fanny stole, asking no questions about So she kept in the street, and watched her chance. ii Well?” ankod Ule wistvoss Y 
lett pears that could hardly hold in they were so | the matter so long as she made money by it. I can’t say how it was dune, tur [du not know; but “a ian pail Sas the ie ii ant he wand Geen 
juicy and melting, and that had a mantling blush on How to get the cushions out without any noise was | in some way which thieves could explain, Fanny got turkeys, aud dat if dey didn’t al er he’d jest come 
their cheeks, and there were little Seckels, brown | the next question. It was answered as soon as | her hand into a woman’s pocket and pulled out her Ghar ak gobble his own self.” 
and modest-looking, without a blush to their faces, | asked. A heavy team came rumbling past, making | purse. But now at last what she had called her good ‘Go hack and tell. him to oli ** commanded the 
but sweet as honey to the taste. And as for the | noise enough to cover anything that could happen in | tortune failed her. If she had been suspected she widow, with cheeks like peonies. ; 
grapes, they baffled description. Such heavy clus- | the church. Fanny pulled the cushions off the seat | had never before been caught; but now she was The " poare did as was commanded—the horse at 
ters, some of them almost black with a blue bloom | and carried them back toward the door. caught. the bachelor’s was hitched that night until # late 
over them, some dark, but letting the light shine Just at that minute the sexton took up his lantern For a while it was like a terrible dream to her, the hour at the post in front of the widow's duor—and 
through their edges, others small and clear, looking | and came down the aisle. Then, indeed, Fanny’s | staring crowd, the accusing woman, the policeman there waa a wedding within three months. 
like little garnet bubbles full of wine, and others | heart came up into her mouth. If he should find | with her shoulder in his grip. Then she woke to the 
again pale and long, growing in loose, slipshod clus- | her there with the cushions be would know what she | full disgrace of her position. Her reputation, such ——_— + 
ters. Bat these last were the nicest—and all would | was up to and would have her arrested at once, and | as she had, was gone forever. Of all those strangers 
cost their weight in postal currency. if she should run, he would run after her and catch | about her, not one but would think, when he should 

‘*O, my goodness gracious!” said Fanny, never re- | her. She dropped herself and her cushions behind a 
moving her eyes from the tempting sight; “did you | pew door, and lay there trembling. Fanny had 








the shining bucket. 
* Say, Loo?” 
“T was thinking.” 
“Well?” 


“No. I never was afraid of any « 











enough to speak of. I have been a lit 
canes, ritles and knives carried in by 
obeying human wills, but nothing el: 

She pushed her pink gingham sup ' 
her pretty face as she spoke. 

“ Why do you ask, Cop?” 

“ Because / know what fear is,” |: 
little doggedly. 

“ Well, [ declare! I wouldn't ow: 
your place.” 

* Perhaps not. Bat I am one of 
and cowardly in some things. I : 
ifraid to speak the truth.” 

“ Well?” seeing that he waited for ©: 

“T am afraid of a woman, Loo.” 

“ Afraid of a woman, Copeland | 
Molly—afraild of a woman. I say # 
is something recent, isn’t it?” 

“No, not very.” 

“I don’t believe she is young or pr 

“ Both.” 

Loo’s cheeks flashed and her lips cu: 

“ You needn't be angry in the lea 
is no fault of mine, I am sure, but | 
has cast an evil eye on me. I mee! 

” 

“ Pshaw, Cop! you aren't talking 
don’t know what you mean.” 

“I know you don’t; and you are 
learn,even if I could make myself u: 
the fullest meaning out of my wordr 


“Evil eye!’ she interrupted, | 
A CHINESE LETTER. black-eyed, handsome widow has ca 


see her face again, *‘ There is the girl whom I saw One of the Celestials has written home the follow- you! Yoa are datt, Cop.” ; 
arrested on the street for stealing.” De letter, which we have been perinitted to copy: “If I am, Loo, Mistress Kathar: 
ever in all your lite, Georgie?” never been caught, and had a terror of the police.| Now for the first time ia many years she realized| “DEAR WHANG TANG:—Jolly time—Boston— A marry her this morning; asked m<« 
“No, I never!” said Georgie. Besides, thief as she was, there was a little shame | how low and vile her life had been, and if she had | big city—much dinner—no rat—bah!—no cat—bah! | 9 ‘ English, too,” 
0, don’t you wish you had that big bunch of red | left in her, andshe didn’t want to be known as a | not a true sorrow for sin, she felt all the shame of| --pienty dog, but no cook’em. Plenty women, too | 4, Loo dropped her bucket, and the 
ones?” says Fanny. thief. being detected in sin, Poor Fanny was glad when | —no yellow face— pink—bah!—big eyes—hah!—no ed over the ground. 
“Yes; ’n’ don’t you wish you had that big bunch | About half way down the aisle the sexton stopped | she reached the station-house and was locked up out | slant. Wash-ing-ton— little city—big street—no like | wu)’ “Now your shining boots have 
of white ones?” says Georgie. and turned back, standing there considering, seeming | of sight of everybody. Tne next morning she was said. “Shame on you, Molly!” 
“Yes; ’n’ don’t you wish you had that red-cheeked | as if he had forgotten something, or were listening. | brought up before the court, and as it was the firet “You needn’t lay the blame on « 
pear this way?” says Fanny. Fanny thought that he might be listening to her | time she had been seen there, the judge let her off young man said, wiping his feet on t 
“ Yes; ’n’ don’t you wish you had those little Seck- | heart which beat sv loudly that it sounded in her | after giving her some good advice. Bat good advice | whip sumebody—died—old. Burly teld us all about | did it by your netyousness. Perhs 
els? I had a Seckel once, and O, my! if it wasn’t | ears like some one knocking at the door. The great | is thrown away on a person who has a@ will to do| him—we much interested—open eyes—aay ‘yes’ what it is to be afraid of s woman, » 
nice!” shadows of the church sprang tuward her, and | wrong, and Fanny soon returned to her old ways. every litle while—great man—hari-kari. New York | - the house.” 

Then the two little girls drew their breaths deeply, | danced up in the ceiling, and turned contrary cor- But in all this time what has become of Georgie | —drown dogs-eat ’en.—good city—lot of rats—see | ,, “No, Aunt Candice wont mind 
and nestled closer to the window. ers On the walls as the sexton swung his lantern; | Slade? Georgie had quite lost sight of her old|’em nights—drink all the time here, I tell yer— |W said, a little absently, looking from ‘ 
“ Georgie,” whispered Fannie, presently, “ if you’ll | then all huddled together and fled toward the door | friend. As she grew older she had no time to run | Chelsea Beach no like—no talkee at all—sowe no, // 
snatch that bunch next to you, 1’ll watch so nobody | as he started sharply and waiked toward the upper | about the streets. She was poor and must work. | sleep as usual —no have shark fins—bah. € 
can see you.” part of the church again. A carriage passing by ' That was her way of supplying her needs. She “TEE Hoo.” | SY 
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him much—Movounte Vernon—river — somet»niy’s | 

tomb—great man—born long time ago, seven thou | 

rand years—great wan—cut down tree—tol! a lie— rf | 
| 
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empty bucket. “If she did, she wo 
isn’t her way. Bat what were you 
a joke wasn't it?”’ 
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